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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Letters, which without any pretension but that of veracity 
are now laid before the public, had their origin in filial ailection. 
They were addressed, without any view to publication, by the 
writer to her mother and family, during the first separation from 
them, for any length of time, that had occurred. 

When it was suggested to the writer, by friends to whose 
judgment she has paid greater deference than to her own, that 
she should venture to give her Letters to the press, she conceived 
that she ought to omit all such parts as exclusively related to 
private or domestic aflfairs; though this suppression may Jiave 
occasioned many abrupt and ill-connected sentences, the writer 
has preferred that the Letters should appear as nearly as possible 
in their original form, to supplying their deficiencies by matter 
made up in England, when the novelty and impressions of her 
excursion had in some measure worn off. 

The only additions the work has received since her return, 
consist in the careful correction and adjustment of dates, &c, 
from which she was preclflded during her journey, by the im¬ 
possibility of reference to the necessary authorities. 



iv ADVERTISEMENT. 

A great portion of her tour embraces a district almost un¬ 
noticed by the literary traveller, although intimately connected 
with the annals of our national history, and replete with vestiges 
illustrative of our ancient chronicles. She regrets that no .-ibler 
pen lias undertaken the task of introducing the subject to tlu‘ 
notice of her countrymen, while she trusts that her humlile 
endeavours will not be Ibimd totally deficient in utility and 
amusement. 

ANNA ELIZA STOTIIAKl) 

,7«/y3J. 1820 


ERUATA 

P.gc 20. line 8. for /x'MrtWfnrr, read finierul ItcunmU nci 
81. line 14. forJigtiTcr, read ji^wes 
86. line 10. for his, read (7.v. 

118. line 10. for conductmfi, read cnnductrd 
184. line 16. for rc^d wagasm. 

256. line 18, for remains, read remain 




LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 


I.ETTEU I. 


Mv DEAR -; .Inly IJ. LSI,*;. 

I AM anxious to redeem tlie pledge I ^avc' on j)ar(ino- tVoni yon 
in London, to transmit, from time to time, sonii? aeeonnt ofour 

waiuferings in Fra.nci'. 'I’lie peculiar j)ursuits ol‘ iMr. S-Avill 

afford me an opportunity ofdt!viatingfrom tlieordinarv and heateji 
track. I wish my ability to entertain \ou were comnuMisurate 
witli the interc.st excited hy siicli ohjects as may [)re.sent them- 
.selves to my view ; but this I can scarcc'ly hope ; all my en¬ 
deavours shall, therefore, be confined to the giving you a fiiithrul 
unaffected picture of objects as I find thcan ; divc'sting myself of 
any Gallic or Antigallie prejudices, of any dc'sire to launch into 
hyperbolical description, or of soliciting your attention at the ex¬ 
pense of truth. The present manners of the French nation will 
not be forgotten, while I endeavour, in our route through the; 
Duchies of Normandy and Bretagne, to give you some account 
of such vestiges of antiquity as are illustrative of the ancient 
clironicles. 

The description of the curious record of the Norman invasion, 
preserved at Bayeux, will perhaps afford you some interest; 
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DIEPPE. 


more especially as it forms a principal object of Mr. S— ’s 
journey to Normandy. 

In the pursuit of any historical notices, you will pardon the 
scanty information I may possess. 

I will supply you with faithful sketches of the most interesting 
places through which we pass, and I hope by these means to fur¬ 
nish a little illustrated tour for the fire-side of-. 

Since the late peace with France, it has become a fashion with 
the English to visit that country : the greater part make Paris 
and its vicinity the chief objects of their excursion. Having 
passed some time in viewing the curiosities, buildings, and other 
interesting novelties, which that city presents, they return to 
England, and generally form their judgment, both of the country 
and people, by the im]iressions they have received from visiting 
the metro})olis of France. But it must be recollected, that, of so 
extensive a t(;rritory, Paris is but one city, and that the metropo¬ 
litan refinement which there jjrevails can afford us no just idea 
of the manners and mode of living of the French nation at large. 
To form an impartial judgment of any country, we must view the 
people in the provinces, in their distant towns, when unconnected 
by a constant and immediate intercourse with England and other 
nations. This object can scarcely be accomplished in France by 
a visit merely to its greatest city. 

I must now give you some account of ourselves. We left 
Brighton last night at nine o’clock, and set sail for Dieppe. The 
wind was most favourable and the evening serene; we remained 
on deck till a late hour to enjoy the fresh air. The scene, when 
the morning broke, was truly deplorable; sick beaux and sick 
ladies presented themselves on deck, like so many languid ghosts. 
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We landed at Dieppe at ten o’clock this morning, and passed the 
Gustom-house and police examination. 

I could but ill describe to you the various feelings that I ex¬ 
perienced on first setting foot upon a foreign land. Every thing 
new; every thing so different from the objects to which I had 
been accustomed since childhood. Every thing told me I was a 
stranger indeed! No face of kindred country, no accent of 
my native tongue, spoke the happy assurance we all feel when 
surrounded by our fellow people. The change of customs, and 
objects, all strike forcibly upon the traveller’s mind, immediately 
on his landing. The difference even of religion and laws is im¬ 
pressed upon him ; the first by the large crucifix that stands 
erect above the pier, and the last by the gens d’armes, who will 
not permit him to land t ill he produces his passport. What sur¬ 
prise do even the commonest objects excite ! 'j’he strange and 
singular appearance of the Norman women ; the children who 
throng around you ; the shops, the houses, every thing creates a 
feeling of curiosity and wonder, that whispers. Where am I ? 
Where is England ? Nothing recalls the remembrance of it 
here. The chamber into which you are shown is still a matter 
of fresh surprise: every little arrangement of household con¬ 
venience differs from your own. 'fhe order of your repast, the 
domestics who attend upon it, the manners of the femme de 
chambre, afford alike subjects of novelty and remark. 

Dieppe is a large old town : its houses are built of stone,_ 

lofty, and extremely picturesque; I should think few of them 
have been erected within the last century. The streets are not 
accommodated for foot-passengers in the same manner as ours, but 
are paved all alike with common round stone: men, horses, and 
carts press along them, and mingle together in mixed confusion. 
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DIEPPE. 


Many of the houses in Dieppe are architecturally scenic, and 
have high slanting roofs; the public buildings, spiral tops. 
The castle stands on a cliff to the west of the town : it is an 
interesting and venerable pile. There are here two very large 
churches. St. .Taques, the first we visited, is of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture of the fifteenth century, highly and richly ornamented, 
but verging on a bad taste : some part of tlie exterior displays 
the unfeeling ravages of the llevolution ; the aisles of the in¬ 
terior resemble those of Westminster Abbey, having several late¬ 
ral separations msulc for chapels, each appropriated to the altar 
of some saint : in the decoration of these, the French have 
lavished all their taste, in bad pictures, shabby finery, dirty arti¬ 
ficial flowcn-s, and other Irumpery. A wretched wooden figure of 
th(‘ Virgin was gaily decked out, in white muslin, with beads and 
flowers; and in her liand, sus[)ended from a string, she held an 
ostrich egg. In auothc'r saint, or virgin, some decoration ap- 
])ears equally absurd. V^irious confessionals are intermixed with 
these dedicated altars, where the priest sits, as it were, in a 
wooden box, and thrt)ugh a little carved lattice on either side, 
hears the confession of the penitent. In this church I was much 
struck by a display of enthusiastic devotion in the lower orders : 
for Christianity is the poor man’s solace, it reconciles him to 
his painful anil laborious ])ortion in this world, by showing him 
a futurity, wherein by the just dispensation of Providence, all 
conditions are equalised to their comparative scale of virtue. 

You enter one of the side-chapels by a little door, where 
there is an altar placed within a recess of the wall: a figure, re¬ 
presenting our Saviour after the crucifixion, lies extended in 
front; the crown of thorns encircles the head ; the holes pierced 
by the nails, and tlie blood issuing from them, appear upon the 
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hands and feet. Several flowers were scattered over the body. 
Around it stand fibres, the size of life, carved in wood, repre¬ 
senting the Virgin, Mary Magdalen, and the Disciples. These 
Gothic painted figures are the work of' the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. Before the Christ were burning forty or fifty 
tapers, each offered with the prayers of some tlcvotee, and 
corresponding in number with the benefits solicited by the 
individual. 

Before the image of Christ, several clean and neatly-dressed 
poor women were fervently ])raying on their knees. Their 
prayers ended, they arose, kissed the figure of Christ, and left 
the altai’. Many other woiiK'n wen* praying in different ])ar(s of 
the churcli, with an earnest jind st'rioiis appearance of devotion. 
If this strict observance of their religion affects and infhu'iices 
their morals, and their lives, it is well ; and the lower order of 
the French may be better than the higher, who have, for the 
greater ])art, abandoned such su])erstitions. 

The second church we visited is extremely large, but com¬ 
posed of a confused intermixture of all styles of architecture, 
from the twelfth down to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The columns of the interior are massy, and chi(>fly circidar ; the 
diameter of the base of each a])])ears iranu'iise ; but the building 
is altogether heavy, and ruinous in several parts. 

The shops in the streets of l)iep|)e, with the exception of a 
few, have no fronts at all ; they are (piite open ; the goods ex¬ 
posed for sale are placed on counters, and suspentled around the 
interior. On landing in a foreign country, we naturally compare 
its maritime towns with those on our own coast; and, if we 
except the picturesque appearance of the buildings, ours are far 
beyond the French. The best shops here are shabby, compared 
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with many of the poorest in England; and I am convinced that 
any Frenchman, landing in our country, mus't be more struck 
with the wealthy display and highly finished manufacture of the 
goods exposed for sale in our ports, tlnui we can be surprised by 
what is curious in their buildings; for that seems the cliief inte¬ 
rest this place affords. 

The people of Dieppe do not bear that characteristic appear¬ 
ance which we erroneously attach to the French countenance, 
as they are mostly fresh-coloured and well-looking ; and I hear 
they are the same throughout Normandy. The women wear 
very high caps, flying out on each side, towards the back of the 
head, and something resembling in form the tail of a ])eucock 
when it is spread: these caps are white, and neatly plaited. 
Their petticoats are so short that they reach scarcely below the 
knee. Blue stockings, with a red skirt or jacket, seems their favou¬ 
rite dress. The lower orders of the French wear an appearance 
of extreme poverty ; for one cannot walk through the town with¬ 
out being struck with the evident penury and neediness of their 
condition. Here there is scarcely a single person to be met of 
the order we term gentry in England ; whilst in our maritime 
towns we see continually persons of that class. When walking 
through the streets, and the thronged mai’ket, I attentively ob¬ 
served the people,and at first imagined that longevityin the women 
was as common in France as it appeared extraordinary. Many fe¬ 
males looked so wretchedly old and withered,their faces so covered 
with deep and innumerable wrinkles, that I supposed some of them 
were at least ninety years old. Curiosity induced me to enquire 
of several tlieir ages, when I found the eldest to whom I had 
spoken had itot reached her seventieth year. I never saw such 
very miserable decrepit-looking women in any part of England. 
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After rambling about the town, we returned to dine at 
the table d'hote: had I leisure, I would give you a more par¬ 
ticular account of the company, for they were strange enough 
to deserve record. My next neighbour, at dinner, was a 
French gentleman, of a most monstrous size, whose natur¬ 
ally /i(‘rc(‘ look was considerably augmented by a large pair of 
well-curled mustachios : he seemed a mixture of all kinds, and 
yet was neither decidedly, bear, monkey, or man. Me wore, sus¬ 
pended by a little red ribband, an ornamented cross; a kind of 
order as common in franco as the title of esquire on the back of 
a letter in England, and often applied with as little just pretension. 
On the oj)))osite side, sat an old beau of sixty, dressed in a sky- 
blue coat; his hands were scented, and his fingers covered with 
French-])aste rings. Next to him, a ])retty lively woman, who 
conversed so familiarly with all the gentlemen that I was greatly 
surprised when I found she was an entire stranger at the board. 
Cionversation seemed as much the object of attention as their 
re])ast ; the whole party sjwke together, and made a mostunceas- 
in<>' voliibk; noise. 

Wc go to-morrow morning to Eu, in the diligence, and feel 
no fear of accidiaits in our road ; for I should as soon expect to 
be upset in a broad-wheeled waggon as in some of the diligences 
I have seen at the door of our hotel. Imagine a large clumsy 
conveyance, like a moving house; the horses having a high heavy 
collar, stuffed with hay, upon their necks; the harness composed 
of ropes, and the whole bearing a very shabby appearance. The 
postillion rides with his legs thrust into a pair of jack-boots, 
bound round with iron hoops ; each boot weighs fifty pounds, — 
an additional incumbrance for the horse. 
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I am inclined to think that, in expedients of useful invention 
and ingenious construction, the English are much beyond the 
French; whilst, in light fanciful baubles, they excel us. Indeed, 
were I to give my thoughts of the two nations an allegorical 
dress, I would attire them thus: — England should be a plain 
steady gentleman, who wore a good lasting cloth for his coat; 
and France a light gay lady, with much powder, tinsel, and 
tawdry about her, who shakes off some of it as fast as she moves 
along. For, assuredly, the English character, (from its sobriety 
less dazzling than the French,) derives its value from solidity, 
and gains iij)on our esteem by a long and intimate acquaintance; 
while the French, by a bj’illiant display, dazzles at first sight, 
and leads us to expect more than we find realised, and loses 
something every time we attempt a closer examination. 
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LETTER 11. 


My DEAR - , Eu. 

Although but two days have elapsed since I wrote to you, I 
cannot neglect the opportunity affortled, by being so near the 
coast, of sending another letter, certain, as I am, that you will 
be pleased to hear again from me, before we pursue our journey. 
We left Dieppe on the morning of the 12th instant, and arrived to 
breakfast at Eu, a distance of hfleen miles. 

We have been much amused since we came here: — Eu is 
worth seeing ; it has two churches, and an hospital for the sick, 
attended, as is usual in France, by the nuns of charity, or i/ospi- 
taliers. The finest church, that of Notre Dame, is extremely 
large, and of beautiful Gotliic architecture. Near a side-altar, 
dedicated to St. Laurent, stands a curious twisted column, of which 
I have made a drawing : it is remarkable that the capital of this 
column is the work of the thirteenth century, and the singular 
twisted shaft with the base, that of the fifteenth. 

We went yesterday morning to high mass at Notre Dame; 
although a detail of the ceremonies practised in the Roman 
Catholic Church may be somewhat tedious, yet I cannot but 
give you an account of them, as they relate to forms with 
which you are totally unacquainted; and I am inclined to 
think that persons who visit foreign countries, are too apt to 
relate things generally known, and pass over others, that derive 
their interest from their connection with the manners and morals 
of the people. This neglect may, in a great measure, arise from 
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SO constantly witnessing them, that they no longer appear objects 
of interest. The church was filled with people: the greater part 
were women, and of the same class as the inhabitants of Dieppe ; 
but being Sunday, they were more respectably dressed. Scarcely 
were there half a dozen persons above the common order. If 
gentry reside here, as in English country towns, I know not where 
they hide themselves, or where they live ; for I have as yet seen 
neither them nor their houses. 

The dresses of the women had a very pretty effect: they wear 
no hats, but high white caps, sometimes lined with pink silk; 
in these caps, tlieir favourite article of dress, they display all 
their vanity and taste in fanciful decorations. Their large ear¬ 
rings, and a singular gold or silver ornament (in the form of a 
heart, which they wear suspended by black velvet round the neck), 
arc very tasteful and becoming. Their bright-coloured shawls, 
petticoats, stockings, jacket, and fipron, all of different colours, 
from their variety, produce* so lively an effect, that half a dozen 
Norman girls assembled together, remind one of the gay hues 
of a nosegay. They are generally good-looking florid women, 
with a sprightly dark eye. 

The mass was said in Ijiitin, and chiefly by three officiating 
priests. It appeared to me, (hut I may sjieak erroneously,) that 
all the forms and ceremonies were conducted as much as possible 
by threes, figurative perhaps, as I conjectured, of tlie Trinity. 
High mass is literally nothing more than a splendid theatrical 
pageant, very silly and childish when you reflect upon it, yet 
very imposing and serious to the ignorant and credulous. I 
remember having seen mass performed in London; but the 
splendour of that exhibition was not to be compared with this. 

The high altar stands nearly at the end of the centre aisle. 
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towards the east: a young priest of a stern and severe aspect 
was officiating; he chaunted the service in a loud and deep voice, 
whilst two other priests were parading up and down the aisle. 
Presently they changed places, fell back, and stood behind each 
other in a line; at one moment bowing thrice to the cross, at 
another holding a book, which they alternately kissed. A 
bell was rung by a boy, when se\'eral children attired in white 
robes, swung silver pots of frankincense. The chief officiating 
priest then advanced towards the altar ; thrice he knelt down, and 
thrice arose, and with many gestures and much ]>arade, took 
from beneath a little velvet canopy, covered by a curtain, the 
host, which he solemnly consecrated. This ceremony reminded 
me of the forms used by jugglers in conjuring. A boy brought 
to him a silver vessel, into which he i)oured frankincense, 
the other priests assisting in the ceremony. The bell was again 
rung, when all the congregation fell upon their knees, and the 
priest raising the consecrated cu}) and wafer, the host was ele¬ 
vated in view of the people. Some time after, two boys carried 
each a small silver plate (which I believe had touched the host), 
from the altar, and slowly walking down the aisle, they pre¬ 
sented to the several priests who were seated in the choir, the 
little silver plate, which they all devoutly kissed. During some 
parts of the service, high candles were lighted: these the 
children held, kneeling at a short distance from the altar. Two 
boys dressed in long pink draperies, covered with light muslin, 
held large brazen pots of holy water; whilst the priest, with a 
brush, which he dipped into them, rained the contents on those 
around, as he walked down the aisle of the church. During one 
part of the service, he kissed and put on a rich stole, then 
removed it. Sometimes the organ played, but not to accompany 
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the voice. I find it is intended as a pause to relieve the priests, 
who, singing and chaunting the whole service, are necessarily 
fatigued by so continued an exertion. The serpent, played by 
two of the clergy, accompanies the voice during some parts of 
the office. The shrill voices of the children, frequently united 
with the deeper tones of the priests, and the loud blasts of the 
seipent, produced rather a discordant effect. Presently they all 
disappeared, and soon after entered the church, parading every 
aisle in the following order, and singing to the deep notes of the 
serpents during the whole ceremony. First came a priest bear¬ 
ing a high silver cross, attended by two su])porters with lighted 
tapers. Children dressed in white, swinging frankincense. Boys 
carrying the holy water. Then the verger dressed in scarlet, and 
holding a staff, followed by a priest bearing a high silver cross. 
He was dressed in a si)lendid cope of green silk, brilliantly orna¬ 
mented with gold, silver, spangles, and the richest embroidery; 
beneath this cope he wore a scarlet vest, covered with white 
muslin, and trimmed with point-lace. Then came several of the 
clergy, attired in the same rich dress, and singing as they slowly 
marched along. The whole ceremony was conducted in a 
manner the most serious and devout. The procession ended, a 
large cake, with an impression of our Saviour upon it, was 
brought into the church, carried to the altar, sprinkled with holy 
water, and blessed; it was then taken out, and afterwards small 
pieces ol' it were brought in upon a dish, which was handed 
about to the priests. 

We saw in this church, as at Dieppe, a curious representation 
of Christ laid out; the figures carved in wood, and really well 
executed. W^iilst we were looking at it, a poor woman brought 
her candle, lighted and placed it up before the image ; she then 



threw some fine roses upon the figure of Christ, knelt down, 
and, with closed eyes and clasped hands, appeared absorbed in 
deep devotion. Presently she arose, and, after kissing the hajids 
and feet of the image, (juitted the altar. 

When the service was concluded, wc went over the church, 
and descended by a ladder into the under croft, through a hole 
where the pavement had been removed, to view the monumental 
remains of the Earls of Eu. 

The entrance, in almost total darkness, was not tlu? most in¬ 
viting, and somewhat precarious for a dizzy head, or uncertain 
step. A light was carried before us, by our guide, to these 
dreary regions of desolated grandeur. After winding through a 
subterraneous passage soHIledwith rubbish, that we were obliged 
sometimes to walk stooping, we eiitere<l the under croft. At first 
I could hardly see sufliciently, by the dim light, that imperfectly 
showed the objects around, to avoid stumbling over the fragments 
of broken stone: and here the devastation of the llevolution ap¬ 
peared ; every monument had been torn down, and dreadfully 
shattered, fragments of broken fTt)thic arches, and columns, were 
piled amidst dirt and rubbish. A hgure in armour, whose sur- 
coat had borne the arms ol Artois vvais most ingeniously stripped 
of every fleur-de-lis. The mutilated stat ue of Charles D’iVrtois, 
Earl of Eu*, which repi’csents him in armour, is indeed most 
admirably executed, particularly the head, which displays 
all the delicacy and expression of living nature. The efligy 
of the Countess, his wife, .Jeanne de Saveuse, was thrown 
against the wall, with her head half buried in the earth : we could 

* Charles D’Artois, the hist Prince of die House of Artois, was taken prisoner in 
the battle of Agincourt, and remained some years a captive in England. He di(^ 
A. D. 1472. 
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only see the profile and bosom; the former extremely delicate and 
beautiful, and the latter so finely proportioned, that I could almost 
fancy, it seemed to heave with gentle breathings,—such was the 
skill of the artist, who executed these figures, which are thus dis¬ 
gracefully buried in dirt and oblivion. The heads and hands are 
carved in white marble, probably of Italian workmanship, the 
veins aj)peared even transparent, and the imitation of the flesh is 
surprisingly excellent. Besides these figures there are several 
statues of females, of the house of Artois. The fury of the revo¬ 
lutionists seems yet to speak in these stones; they lie tossed 
confusedly about, as if scattered by the wild ferocity of madness. 
Day-light dimly broke into this vaulted and subterraneous apart¬ 
ment, through some iron gratings towards the east, and cast a pale 
gleam on the surrounding objects, which, together with the damp 
earthy smell, and the ruined piles, gave a feeling of horror to the 
place where mass w'as once said for the souls of the departed. 

We next visited a small church adjoining the College, formerly 
occupied by the Jesuits, near the altar is the monument of the 
groat Duke of (Aiise, who was murdered at Blois, A. D. 
1588 , and of his wife Catherine of Cleves Nevers. Upon an en- 
tabhUure a battle is re])resented; above rests a recumbent figure 
of the Duke, in his armour ; and again above that another recum¬ 
bent figure of the same Duke, attired in his state robes. The 
Duchess lies in like maimer on the opposite side. At two o’clock 
we atteiuled service in the chapel of the Hospital. The sick 
persons arc lodged in an apartment of great length, and very lofly: 
from the windows being open, the air is perfectly wholesome; 
the beds are placed on either side the chamber, each having the 
name of a saint, with herbs and flowers suspended at the foot. 
We left the hospital and entered the little chapel, when we ob- 
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served, that, by throwing back some folding doors, tlic hospital 
was now united with the chapel, the long ward facing the altar. 

On the south side appeared a large iron grating, about twelve 
feet in height, a black curtain covered it entirely within the l>'ars. 
In the centre of the grating opened a little door, sufficiently large 
to show the head and part of the figure : before this burnt a lamp. 
An image of the Virgin that hung above the altar attracted our 
notice, from the ludicrous effect it produced. She was dressed 
out with peacock’s feathers, dirt y flowers, yellow petticoats, and 
a white veil. The greater jiortion of the service was ])('rform(Hl 
by the nuns, who chaunted in Latin. During the* mass, while 
the priest was kneeling at the altar, the small iron grate opened, 
and a nun closely veiled appeared; she lighted a t.a])er at the 
lamp, when immediately the organ pealed; the pri(>sf took from 
behind a little embroidered canopy the host, which he raised in 
view of the assembly : at that instant the large black cur¬ 
tain was drawn back, and through the iron grating, in a 
vaulted Gothic chamber, we perceived, on hendt'd knees, and 
closely veiled the sisters, chaunting in loud and shrill notes. 
About the conclusion of the mass, the congregation turned towards 
the sick-ward, at the sound of voices faintly singing in the dis¬ 
tance, the voices gradually became louder, till at length the nuns 
slowly advanced from the extremity of the ward, in regular j)re¬ 
cession. Tlie abbess came first, hearing a silver cross, supported 
by two nuns, who held lighted tapers ; a caslcet probably of relics 
was borne by a sister who headed the centre column of the j)ro- 
cession. The nuns followed two and two, each hearing an em¬ 
broidered book, from which they chaunted; they advanced as 
far as the spot where the folding doors had been thrown hack, 
and, bowing to the altar, retired by another entrance, still singing, 
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till their voices were lost in the distance. The dress of these 
females consists of a full white calico gown, a sort of flannel coat, 
a long and broad chin cloth, with a square white cap, covered by 
a large black veil that falls back over the shoulders, and hides the 
face as far as the mouth; but the veil is of a texture sufficiently 
transparent to show the features of the wearer. 

We quitted the hospital, and walked to the chateau of Eu; a 
palace built Ijy the daughter of the Duke do Panthievre, after¬ 
wards Duchess oi' Orleans, in whose family the estate has ever 
since remained. The chateau is a large and massy building, 
resembling the ju'ints you liave seen of the Thuilleries : but half 
of it exists at the present time, the Revolution having destroyed 
the rest. A little girl conducted us to the Concierge, (who has 
charge of the bouse,) as we wished to see the interior. The 
housekeeper ol'tbe chateau d’Eu is a tall, handsome woman, who 
appeared, at least five and thirty. Her long gold ear-rings, 
her necklace, and white cap, adorned a head and neck that might 
rival many a hea\it y ol’ St. .lames’s. She smiled with gi’cat good 
humour w hen w'e apjiroached, and soon acquainted us with her 
owm simjde history : — she Avas married, had six children, and 
was hut twenty-five years old. The women, in this part of 
France, certainly soon exhibit the marks of time, and look old 
while they are yet young. The handsome eoncierge we found 
an intelligent w^oman of very polished manners, considering her 
station in life. She made some apt remarks on the English 
and French character ; and begged me to tell her if the English 
husbands really loved their wives. I replied they did; and that 
I knew many instances of perfect domestic happiness. “ Ah ! 
Madam,” said the young woman, “ it is not so in France: a 
French husband loves his wife the least of all his acquaintance; 
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but she does not suffer by it with the world, for although he sel¬ 
dom speaks to her at home, yet he is perfectly polite to her 
abroad. No woman in France hopes to keep her husband’s 
heart longer than the time occupied in wedding rejoicings ; 'but 
after that, she is not neglected by others, and lias many friends 
both to console and admire her.” We laughed at this tlescriji- 
tion of French conjugal felicity, and asked her, if she thought 
the married lady’s consolation consistent with propriety ? “ Ah ! 
madam,” replied the; housekeejier, with an arch smile, “ you 
know every thing is udon I'ti.sagc.” Saying this, she turned the 
key, and bid us go into the hall, with an air of sjirightly good 
breeding, so peculiar to the Frtaich, even in humble life. 
She then conducted us through the Jiousi*. The rooms are large, 
and not much out of rc-pair : what furniture nnnains from the 
general destruction, conveys a s])lendid idea of former magnifi¬ 
cence. The pictures are ]K)or; two alone jiossess any merit; 
that of Catlierine ile INIedicis, in a black dress, and three dif¬ 
ferent mistresses of I.ouis XIV., all painted on one canvass, and 
encompassed by one frame; which the housekeeper remarked 
was a proof of their mutual good liumour, and that the heart of a 
Frenchwoman was too generous to admit jealousy, and too 
liberal to triumph alone. 

The chateau is charmingly situated upon a hill, about a mile 
and a half from the sea. I'he river flows through tlu; valley 
below, and turns the mills belonging to the palace. To the left 
you enter the park, through an avenue of fine and lofty beech- 
trees. I could not avoid reflecting upon the change. Here, 
where once princes, marquisses, and ladies, had displayed 
all their magnificence, now alone exist those ruined vestigi-s 
of former grandeur, that the restless spirit of an infuriated 
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people, had sulFei^ to rexuAin, not allowing them even 
ficient patience to complete their own destructive work. 
We walked round the town: it had been once strongly 
fortified; the massy ruins of the towers and walls yet 
remain. In the year 956, Richard the first Duke of Normandy, 
granted the town of £u to his natural son, William, who from 
tliat time bore the title of Earl of Eu. 

We went, tliis evening, from the chateau to Tresport, a town 
situated upon the coast; it was burnt in the year 1545, by Sir 
John Dudley, who destroyed the abbey. The church of Tres¬ 
port is most singularly and romantically situated, upon the 
extreme verge of a lofty and almost perpendicular cliff. The 
projecting door-way is of beautiful Gothic architecture. The 
prospect, from this spot, of the sea, the adjacent cliffs, and the 
town that lies in the bottom, extended like .a map, is extremely 
grand and imposing. 

Before I bid you good night, I must not omit telling you, that 
I have the singular good fortune to be lodged on the site of the 
very house, where the tutelary saint of Eu, St. Laurent, first 
made his descent from heaven, and where he afterwards died. 
On the hill, a short distance from the town, stands a cross, 
which marks a spot memorable from the wonderful miracle 
there performed. For at that place the good saint, intending 
to pray, and standing upon a ston6, chanced to turn round, 
when the stone turned also. The impression of his heel still 
remains ; and there the devout people of Eu go every year, to 
pray and dance, during the space of nine days, to the memory 
of St. Laurent. 

I am sure, did you know with how many noises I have basn 
almost stunned, since the commencement of this letter, you 
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would applaud my zeal to oblige you, which has enabled me to 
continue it, in defiance of them all. Hogarth’s enraged mu¬ 
sician was scarcely more tormented; — without-doors, under the 
market-place, that faces our inn, a grimacier, and rope-ddncer, 
has been entertaining the multitude with his buffoonery. Ac¬ 
companied by the sound of hautboys, fiddles, the beating of 
drums, and a variety of noises, that united their jarring discord 
as if in mockery of music. In the chamber adjoining mine, 
separated only by a partition so thin that I hear every sound, a 
monsieur, who, I find, unites the professions of tailor and 
mmtre d'agremens, was instructing a little girl, daughter of our 
maitresse d'hdtel, in the art of dancing. They jumped so into¬ 
lerably, that the floor shook at every step. The loud voice of 
the master rose higher than that of his violin ; and his encou¬ 
raging expressions to his pupil were so truly diverting, that I 
could not avoid listening to them : —« Toumez, Madetnoiselle, 
— tournez les yeux vers les cieux." A Frenchman’s expressions 
are always upon the grand scale, as Sterne long since remarked: 
but what, thought I, can a dancing-master have to do with the 
eyes of his scholar ; a plain Englishman would not have carried 
his instructions beyond the management of the feet, or the arms-, 
at most; but in France the effect which the execution of a thing 
is to produce, is as ,much considered as the thing itself: so 1 
imagine, therefore, the management of the eyes is of no small 
importance in the art of dancing. I was confirmed in my con¬ 
jecture ; for the master dismissed his little pupil with the encou¬ 
raging exclamation of “ Allez, vous-cn Jolie wignonne, tu seras 
coquette unjour." 

In France, from the lady who figures in high life, down to the 
girl who moves in the humblest sphere, a desire to attract ad- 
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miration, and a spirit of coquetry seems to actuate them all, and 
gives to the countenance of each the perpetual smile of pleasing 
and being pleased. The servant who attends us here, is a very 
pretty Norman girl: she smiles upon every body most graciously, 
and bestows her attention with equal good humour, without con¬ 
sidering the rank and condition of each individual. I found her 
this morning talking so kindly to a young man, that I con¬ 
cluded he was her cher atni. Benevolence, I doubt not, is a 
customary virtue, in the bosom of a pretty suivanle; for, but 
an hour since, a fine gay stranger came to the inn, bringing 
with him a paroquet. The damsel handed him his coffee, and, 
with a smiling look, asked if it pleased him. “ It must,” replied 
the stranger, “ if it is as agreeable as yourself” — “ Ah, mon¬ 
sieur,” rc;ioined the girl, “ I am too happy in pleasing you.” She 
then caressed the paroquet, who, less tender of the damsel than 
her master, seemed little pleased with her attention. Tlie youth 
and maiden carried on a very flippant and familiar dialogue, till 
the bird at length bit her finger, U})on which she exclaimed, “ It 
is nothing ; — the worst wound is that given to the heartand 
so saying, she quitted the room. “ Go, pretty Norman,” thought 
I, “ tu es coquette aujourdhui” 


P. S. We return to Dieppe to-morrow, whence we continue 
our journey to Rouen. 
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My deau -, Uoiicn. 

I AM now writing to you from tlie ancient city of Rouen, where 
we arrived on Thursday morning, at live o’clock, having (juitted 
Dieppe on the Wednesday evejiing. What we observed of the 
scenery in the vicinity of Rouen, when the day broke, was very 
delightful; steep hills covered by hanging woods, vjdleys, ami 
chateaux, gave a peculiar and beautilul character to the country. 
On entering Rouen, the attention of the stranger is arrested by 
the busy population of the town, by the maimJactories, and 
shipping, whilst the crowded (piays, display tlie commercial 
traffic of the city. We were struck with the beauty ol'the Cathe¬ 
dral here, and regretted that the streets around this majestic, 
and wonderful edifice, arc so close and dirty. This part of 
Rouen is the old town, as the houses, from their forms, and 
manner of building, are certainly very ancient, many of them 
extremely singular and picturesque,several entirely Gothic, mostly 
built of wood or stone. Some of these mansions are so decayed^ 
that they apj)ear ready to fall u])on their inhabitants; the shops 
are small, and not at all elegant. 

The cathedral church, said to be erected by the English, ol 
all the Gothic structures I have yet seen, is the most costly 
and magnificent; the building, of the florid Gothic kind, is 
literally frosted with ornaments. This cathedral was founded 
A. D. 990, by Robert, Archbishop of Rouen, brother of Richard 
the Second, Duke of Normandy ; but it was not finished till 
the year 1062, when, in the presence of William the Conqueror, 
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it was dedicated to the Holy Virgin. Of this, the original 
building, nothing now appears: the most ancient parts are the 
door-ways, which, together with a great portion of the edifice, is 
tlie work of the thirteenth century, the rest of the building is of 
the fifteenth. The cathedral is 410 feet in length, 83 in breadth, 
the length of the cross-aisles is 164 feet, and the height of the 
spire 395 feet; that of the towers towards the west 236 feet; 
the width of the portal at the west end, including the 
towers is 170 feet; there are seven entrances to the ca¬ 
thedral, and 130 windows. Immediately over the large door-way, 
at the western entrance, carved in stone, the root of Jesse 
is represented, from whose several branches arise figures, termi¬ 
nating in the centre with one of our Saviour, as the last of the 
line. Above and around this subject, in several compartments, 
appear various histories from the Bible, carved likewise in stone. 
Above another door-way, in the west front, the story of the daugh¬ 
ter of Herodias dancing before Herod, is represented in a most 
singular manner. She appears like one of those d^eers, or 
tumblers, who were employed for the amusement of courts in the 
thirteenth century, and is literally tumbling before Herod with 
her head on the ground, and her heels in the air. This seems 
to us a strange mode of treating such a sulycct; but it was by no 
means uncommon at the time this was executed. On the same 
front are ranged above eighty figures, of a colossal size, repre¬ 
senting saints and apostles : these images, although considerably 
larger than life, appear but diminutive, in comparison with the 
majestic proportions of the building. Besides this host of carved 
figures, the most fantastic, elegant, and rich Gothic devices every 
where abound. There is not the smallest piece of stone, not the 
back of a niche, nor the base of a figure, but is covered with the 
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finest Gotliic work. Above the north tloor-way the subject of the 
Last Judgment is admirably carved ; and on each side the walls, 
without tlie entrance, stand two female figures, their heads broken 
off, but their draperies are of tasteful and ex(piisite workmanship. 
Some part of the building has been injured during the Revolu¬ 
tion } when it is likely these figures also suffered. The soutli 
front is extremely elegant in its proportions, and ornaments. 

The interior of the cathedral is so imposingly beautiful, that on 
entering the aisles, the mind is struck with an involuntary awe; 
the sombre light reflected through the painted windows, the ma¬ 
jestically fretted roof, the high vaulted arches, all combine to 
strike the beholder with that feeling of veneration, and to inspire 
that disposition towards serious contemplation, which does indeed 
so well prepare the mind for devotional exercise. We are natu¬ 
rally susceptible of powerful im])ressions from external things, 
and our feelings are cajiable of being softened, exalted, and re¬ 
fined by the contemplatioJi of majestic and imposing objects. 
There was undoubteilly great wisdom in the erection of such 
buildings for religious purposes; lor who can enter them without 
feeling they are most pro])er to be devoted to the worship of a 
Divine Being. Every window in the cathedral is filled with fine 
painted glass. The subjects consist of several grou})s and figures, 
the size of life; some arc of various and fantastic ornaments, 
whose brilliant hues tare so gorgeous, and dazzling, that, although 
the variety of their devices are endless, yet their luminous bril¬ 
liancy forbids the eye long to rest upon one object. 

In the choir we saw the s})ot where once were placed the tombs 
ofJohnDukeof Bedford, Regent of France; Henry, brother of 
Richard L; and Coeur-de-Lion’s heart. Aflat stone now alone 
marks each spot; the monuments, with the effigies of Henry and 
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liichard, having been destroyed for some comparatively trivial 
purpose, a considerable time before the Revolution. A. D. 1199. 
The heart of Richard I. enclosed in a silver box, was interred near 
the high altar of Rouen Cathedral, according to that Prince’s in¬ 
junctions before his decease. A magnificent tomb was erected to 
the memory of R ichard, his effigy lay extended upon it, and repre¬ 
sented him attired in his royal robes. A balustrade of silver once 
encomj)assed the monument; but in 1250, the Dean and Chapter 
of Rouen ordered that it should be melted down, and applied 
contribution towards the ransom of the famous St. Louis, tlmn 
a prisoner amongst, the Pagans. Henry the younger, second 
son of Henry II. King t)f England, who was crowned both 
at Westminster and Winchester, during the life-time of his 
fatlier, was buried, first in the church of St. Julien, at Mans, 
near his grandfatlier (ieoffrey Plantagcnet, ])ut his body was after¬ 
wards removed to this cathedral, by the solicitation of the citi¬ 
zens ol“ Rouen, to whom Henry had betjueathed it. Between 
two jiillars on the north side of the choir, under a J^opument 
of black marble, were interred the remains of John^ Duke of 
Lancaster, third son of Henry IV. King of England ; this 
tomb was destroyed by the Hugonots 1562. Here also was 
buried, A. D. 1164, William, third son of the Empress Maud 
by her second husband Geoffrey Plantagenet. The heart of 
Charles V. who died at the castle of Vincennes, in 1380, was 
brought to Rouen, and buried with great pomp in the ca¬ 
thedral : his tomb was on the soutli side of the chapel of the 
N’^irgin. In the chapel of St. Romain lie the remains of the 
celebrated Rollo, third Duke of Normandy: they were removed 
from near the high altar, when the choir was rebuilt. On the 
tomb of Rollo there is an effigy representing him, but it is not 
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a work of his time, — probably not earlier than that of St. Louis. 
In this cathedral, there is also a inomunent and effigy of William 
Longespee, fourth Duke of Normandy, and son of Rollo; this 
tomb is of the same date as the former. St. llomain was Arch¬ 
bishop of Rouen, and died in 644: his body was removed in 10.‘i6, 
and in 1090 it was placed within a splendid shriiu;, which was 
burnt by the Hugonots in 1562. Some fragments of the saint’s 
body being then pr(;served, they were kept as relics at this ca¬ 
thedral. In the chapel of the Virgin, there is a most beautifid 
tbinb in memory of the Cardinals D’Amboise : two figures of 
the cardinals, the uncle and nephew, are carved in white marble, 
the size of life; they are represented in a kneeling posture, the 
hands raised in })rayer; beneath these figures a])pear C’harity, 
Truth, Fortitude, .Tustice, and 'remperance. Ik'himl the cardinals, 
in various compartments, art; rich carvings, intermixed with 
saints, &c .; this tomb was ert;cted in 1522. In the .same chapel, 
on the opposite side is the monument of Louis de llreze: it is of 
the (k)rinthian order, ailmirably carved in white marble; the 
figures are of the natural size. Above, IjOiu's de Rreze is 
re[)resented on horseback, in armour; beneath, lies his effigy 
extend(;d upon a coffin, the limbs are executed with all that life¬ 
less expression, and ghastly appearance, that renders death indeed 
the king of terrors. At his head kneels his wife attired in a 
widow’s habit; a female figure holding a child in her arms, stands 
at the feet. This noble monument of Louis de Hreze, (irand 
Seneschal of Normandy, was erected to his memory by his 
widow, Diana of Poitiers, Duchess of Valentinois, in 1,5.31. In 
the epitaph, she promises, as having been faithful to his bed, so 
likewise faithfully to share his tomb; but, as Diana became after¬ 
wards the mistress of Henry the Second of France, it is not 
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improbable, that the lady forgot her promise, for she was buried 
elsewhere. 

In this cathedral there is a Gothic staircase of great beauty, 
which leads to the library belonging to the church. The build¬ 
ing of the fine tower called La Beurrev} 2 & commenced in 

.1485, with the money paid by the people of Rouen, for an indul¬ 
gence purchased by them, to eat butter instead of oil during the 
solemn fast of Lent. 

The church of St. Ouen equals in beauty the cathedral 
the Revolution, it belonged to a convent of Benedictine monKs; 
their house, and the many interesting remains of antiquity the 
church once contained were destroy^ during that period. • The 
length of St. Ouen, from the chapel o^ihe Virgin at the east end, 
to the west door, is 416 feet. The abbey of St. Ouen, originally 
built by King Clothaire, was in a great degree destroyed in 842. 
The present building is a work of the fourteenth century. In 
the church of St. Ouen, among other celebrated persons, was 
buried John Talbot, son of the great Lord Talbot,, who was 
General of the English troops in the reign of Henry Sixth, 
of England. .Tohn Talbot died January 4th, 1438. Upon his 
tomb which now docs not exist; this inscription appeared ;— 

“ Cy gist noble .If. an 'I'ai.i.ebot, 

“ Fils clu Sieur tie Tiillebot Marcschal de France, qui dececlat es annees de 
pucrilitic le 4 Janvier, 1438.” 

The Palais do Justice, (or, as it is called. La Place de Justice), 
is a building like our Westminster Hall, but of a more orna¬ 
mented architecture, and appropriated to much the same pur¬ 
poses. Here are courts of justice, and the lawyers are seen walk¬ 
ing about in their gowns. The Palais de Justice is an extremely 
beautiful Gothic structure; the erection of it was commenced in the 
year 1493. Here the Parliaments of Normandy were formerly held. 
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La Salle des Procureurs, a chamber in Palais de Justice) was 
formerly ij^tended aS a place of meeting for the merchants, to 
preveirt the great scuadal of their transacting business in the 
church’Of Notre Dame, |t is 160 feet in length, and fifty in width ; 
remarkable for the beauty proportions and workmanship. 

La Place d’Orleans, the spcA where Joan of Arc was burnt, 
excites die attention of every traveller. When Normandy came 
again into the possession of the French, in 1454, the family of 
Joan procured the Pope’s bull for the reversion of her sentence : 
heir memory was declared innocent, and a cross erected upon 
the spot where she was burnt; this was removed before the Re¬ 
volution, and a modern statue of her now stands above a trian¬ 
gular fountain, in the same place. Here are several houses so 
ancient, that they must have been coeval with the event, which 
gives an interest to this site. 

To visit the scene of an action so memorable, without some 
brief notice of the events that constitute its celebrity, would be 
perhaps to neglect a principal duty of local description. An an¬ 
cient castle or a ruined wall, (if we except its picturesque appear¬ 
ance), deserves no better claim upon our attention, than any 
other edifice, were it not for the historical events, of which it is 
the existing memorial. When we contemplate the very scene of 
an important action, fancy re-peoples the desolated spot, and 
and carries us back to times long past. All things placed at a 
distance, however well authenticated, partake in some measure of 
the character of fable, till their former existence is recalled, and 
impressed upon our conviction by the silent, but certain evi¬ 
dence of their identity and truth. 

Various historians have written so much, and so contradictorily 
about Joan of Arc, that it seems difficult to determine in whose 
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relation we should confide. If I may venture an opinion, I should 
place in none so entire a credence as in the accounts given by 
JVIonstrelet, who adduces perhaps the best authority and evi¬ 
dence of licr death, by affording us a copy of the letter addressed 
by the King of England to the Duke of Burgundy, where the 
entire circumstances of that event are minutely detailed, in posi¬ 
tive contradiction to an opinion that Joan was spared, and a log 
of wood burnt in her stead. 

Monstrelet mentions that it was on the evening of Ascen- 
sion-day, when the Holy Maid sallied from Compiegno, in 
com])any with several of her followers, to attack an English out¬ 
post. After a fierce assault, perceiving her enemies multiplying 
fast u})on her, .loan gavt^ directions that her party should retreat, 
and, anxious to save her men, remained in the rear to cover 
their flight, when she was suddenly attacked and dragged from 
her horse by an archer, who came upon her ere she perceived 
his intent. The Holy JVIaid pledged her faith as a prisoner, and 
to the great joy of the English, amidst a multitude of Ibes, she 
was carried to the castle of Beauixn'oir, where the unfortunate 
.Joan remained during many months a captive. The tower in 
which she was confined, M. IVIillin notices in his “ Aiitiquitcs 
Nationulcs," as a part of the building called Le Vieux Chateau. 
The King of England, in his letter to the Duke, states that the 
Maid was brought before her Judges, and accused of having 
borne arms for u})wards of two years in the service of Charles ; 
likewise of' having presumptuously given out, that she was de¬ 
puted by Heaven to e.spouse his cause; declaring that she had had 
personal communication with St. Michael, and a multitude of 
saints and angels in Paradise. The second accusation was founded 
upon her clothing herself in armour, and male attire, agamst the 
custom of her sex, and conti’ary to the laws of decency and order: 
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the third, that she had presum})tuous]y demanded to bear the 
noble and excellent arms of France, which in jiart she obtained; 
and fourthly, that slie luul scandalised all t'hristendom, by per¬ 
mitting herself to be venerated, as a holy woman. Joan was tried 
by the Ecclesiastical Court, in consetjuence of her offence com¬ 
mitted against Divine Majesty, by declaring her mission was 
from God. The Bishop of Rouen, after having consulted the most 
profound doctors of the canon law, sent to the University of 
Paris, for their opinion, who determined that Joan was a sorce¬ 
ress of the devil, a blasphemer of God and of his saints, a schis¬ 
matic, and guilty of many errors against the fiiith of Jesus Christ. 

The King of England, in his letter, says, “ that, to save her 
“ sold from perpctinal damnation, and to induce her to return 
“ into the way of truth, she was long and charitably preached to; 
“ but that pride and presuinjition, had so hardened her heart, 
“ and held her so fast bound, that no argunuaits could induce 
“ her to abjure her errors; for always she declareil, what she 
“ had done was meritorious ; and, wdiat was far worse, she refused 
“ to acknowledge any power on earth, hut God and his saints; 
“ jdways denying the authority and su})ren)acy ol' the Pojie.” 

This preaching was repeated in public, many hundred per¬ 
sons being present; but the unfortunate Maitl, continuing firm 
in her resolution, would not recant, and her Judges proceeded to 
pass sentence upon their victim; when the courage of Joan for 
once yielded to the dread of punishment denounced against her, 
and she promised to return into the bosom of the church. She 
was then ordered to perform a severe penance, during a close 
imprisonment; but this temper of mind did not long continue. 
Once more she appeared firm, and with her wonted courage, de¬ 
clared publicly, her cause and her actions had been just. Upon 
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this, she was instantly condemned to be burnt; “ but seeing her 
“ end approach,” says the King, “ she fully acknowledged that the 

spirits that had appeared to her, were often lying and wicked 
“ fiends; and that the promises they had made to set her free, 
“ were false.” He concludes thus, “ she was publicly led to 
“ the old market-place in Rouen, and there burnt in the pre- 
“ sence of the people.” 

No doubt can be justly entertained of the truth of this state¬ 
ment ; for it is highly improbable the King would send a false 
account of such an affair to the Duke of Rurgundy, or that the 
infatuated suj)erstition of the times, would be satisfied with less 
than the life of a woman, whose valorous exploits had so much 
aided the cause of Charles, and who had denied the siijiremacy 
of the Pope. Thus perished, “ the young, the beautiful, the 
brave,” aud daring Maiil of Orleans, whose courage in sujiporting 
her Prince, aud fortitude in bearing her sufferings, deserved a 
bettef fate, and whose name will be venerated, so long as an ad¬ 
miration or respect of heroic deeds exists. 

Near La Plac'e d’(Orleans, within a court, stands a most curious 
house (L’Hotel Folleville), built of stone, and formerly a palace. 
This house is carved all over the front with a regular succes¬ 
sion of historical events. The subjects represented, relate to a 
meeting held between Francis 1. and Henry VIII. They are 
divided into five compartments, beneath as many windows. The 
heads of Henry and Francis are placed within two niches on 
each side of the gateway entering the court. A treaty of peace 
having been concluded between England and France in 1518, the 
Kings of either nation deterinined upon an interview, the ma¬ 
nagement of which was intrusted to the care of Wolsey. In 
record of this meeting, Francis I. caused a*house to be carved 
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with figures, representing the chief persons present at the festival. 
These carvings are executed in alto-relief, upon white marble 
tablets. The first compartment, on the left hand, exhibits several 
persons', who are gazing at the King of England, and his train, 
whilst they are leaving the castle of Guisnes, to proceed to the 
appointed place of meeting, in the valle}' of Andren. In the 
next, Wolsey appears, between the Dukes of Norfolk and Suf¬ 
folk, preceded by a cross-bearer, and two maces, a numerous re¬ 
tinue following, some on loot, others on horseback. In the 
tliird compartment, Henry and Francis are seen greeting each 
other, mounted uj)on tlieir horses, and surrounded by their nobles 
and guards. In the Iburth, appears the remaining retinue of the 
French King, jneceded by Cardinal Boissy, belbro whom is borne 
four maces, and a doul)le cross, as Legjrte and Cardinal of France: 
towards the cross is seen a dove, flying from a cloud: tiie Car¬ 
dinal is followed by a numerous train of churchmen, and the 
ambassadors from Home and Spain. In the fifth, the retinue of 
Francis appears, represented issuing from the castle-gate of 
Andres. — This interview took place between these princes, on 
the 7th day of .Tune, 1520. So costly and magnificent were the 
dresses worn by all present, and so splendid was the conduct of 
the whole festival, that it was called he Champ dc drap d'or. 
'Fhe justs and entertainments lasted twenty' days, excepting two 
days of bad weather, and Sunday the 17th of June, when the two 
Kings paid a reciprocal visit to their Queens. Henry dining 
with the wife of Francis, and Francis with Queen Catherine, at 
Guisnes. The house in which the Queen of Enghuid lodged was 
most magnificent, and communicated with the castle: in front 
was the motto, 

“ CUI ADH.KKEO l*n®EST.” 
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On the 25th of June, high mass was celebrated by the Car¬ 
dinal. Henry and Francis after once more dining with the 
Queens, took their leave, giving the most costly presents to each 
other. 

In the Rue de Grosse Horloge, a stone archway crosses the 
street, erected in 1527 : above it appears the ornamented dial of 
the great clock; tlie belfry containing the timber work, was con¬ 
structed about the same period ; the bell, placed at the top, is 
alone rung on occasions of public rejoicing. The houses in this 
street, (which is narrow and dirty), arc very ancient and scenic in 
their appearance. 

Rouen was the ancient Rothomagus, the Dukes of Normandy 
were inaugurated in this city : it contains thirty parishes, and is 
a town of great commerce, and thoroughfare. Innumerable vessels 
crowd the Seine, over which a curious bridge is so constructed, 
upon nineteen barges, that it rises and falls with the flux and 
reflux of the tide ; any part of the bridge can be removed to give 
passage to a ship ol’ the greatest burthen, and put together again 
in a very short time. The length of the bridge is two hundred 
and seventy feet; it was invented by Brother Nicholas Bourgeois, 
a monk of the convent of the great Augustins, at Paris, A. D. 
1710. The population of Rouen is very great: here all are busy, 
all gay ; horses, carts, carriages, and foot passengers are conti¬ 
nually passing in (piick succession. Of an evening the town is 
indeed amusing: some walk in parties, gaily dressed; others, 
seated upon the bridge of boats, enjoy the fresh air, and the 
lively passing scene; the military parade the town, beating their 
drums; some smoke, whilst others in parties listen to the buf¬ 
foonery of a charlatan. The crowded co/es, the women selling 
fruit, clothes, and trinkets in their stalls in the open streets, or 
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on the banks of the river, under the shade of high trees, all re¬ 
minded me of the gaieties of a holiday fair; whilst the fine clear 
sky, and warm atmosphere, gave an air of happy serenity and 
exhilarating enjoyment to the scene. To give you a better idea of 
what is passing, you must turn with me towards Mount St. Ca¬ 
tharine, and there look around you. Rouen is seven miles in cir¬ 
cumference, including the suburb of St Severe : the Seine winds 
and undulates through a vast tract of country; near the city it is 
filled with shipping. Many large and picturesque buildings are upon 
its banks : on the east side arise the majestic spires of the Cathedral 
St Ouen, and several churches. Motley groups of figures are all 
around us ; the horses that draw the carts, sometimes eight or 
nine, placed one before another in a string, are generally adorned 
with blue-dyed sheep-skins, a painted board projects from the 
collar, on each side the neck ; which is sometimes ornamentetl 
with pieces of looking-glass : other carts are frecjuently drawn by 
yoked oxen. The Norman women are carrying their large bas¬ 
kets, with various fine fruits, and flowers, that tempt you to their 
purchase. Immediately before our view, ap])ears a chain of beau¬ 
tiful hills, so high and abrupt, that they may be termed moun¬ 
tainous ; upon them are built many white stone houses, which 
extend even to their summits. The roads are cut across their 
steeps, and remind one of Italian scenery. The boldest and most 
abrupt feature of the landscape is Mount St. Catharine ; its higli 
cliffs of white chalk are nearly perpendicular, and form a beau¬ 
tiful contrast to the surrounding woods and valleys. At the 
base of these lofty hills runs the Seine, in the midst of which 
are little islets covered with verdure; on the opposite shore are 
trees of vasilous kinds, fine grass for pasture, corn-fields, gentle¬ 
men’s seats, faitn-houses, and cottages; there likewise appear the 
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large churches and extensive suburb of St. Severe. Hills in tlie 
distance, decorated witli the lively tints of summer, together with 
the undulating windings of the Seine, close the scene, the beauty 
of which opens more and more upon us, as we ascend the hill 
towards the Paris road. 1 must not omit mentioning that Mount 
St. Catharine abounds with marine fossils; in a large fragment 
of the rock, whicli had fallen but a lew days since, we observed 
a vast quantity of these productions. 

It is to be regretted, that so many fine churches were destroyed 
in Rouen, during theRevolution; we have already seen four entirely 
demolished, excepting sonu; parts of the bare walls; of another 
church, little more remains than a beautiful projecting door-way. 
But the finest of these dilapidated structures appears to have been 
the church of St. Augustine; and here the havoc of the savage mob 
seemed as if newly made. The large and painted windows were 
shattered to pieces : in the finest coloured glass, large holes ap¬ 
peared perforated by stones. The fragments of the glass hung in 
some places suspended by the light lead-work, that once com¬ 
bined the whole. Even this devastation was seen but partially, 
for far the greater part of the windows were entirely demolished; 
of the great east window, that portion above the reach of the 
stones alone remains. A spirit of the revolutionary party seems 
yet to possess the place ; 1 asked the person who appeared to be 
the master, (the church being now used as a store-house), if the 
building had not been destroyed during the Revolution : he re¬ 
plied, it had. Upon my exclaiming “ What a pity !” he laughed 
rudely at my regrets, and with a savage air, exulted in the de¬ 
vastation, saying, he thought it no pity, as it made him an 
excellent magadn. His mirth continued all the time we were 
there. He remarked to one of his companions, that Madam 
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thought the destruction of churches a pity, it would make a good 
comedy, and should be called “ Lex Pla'mtcs dc VEglise^ la Cor- 
metUe det Piaintes de VEgiiseP 

The horrors of the Revolution must have been beyond all 
precedent, even in the annals of the most sanguinary anti 
ferocious times. I have been infbrinetl by the French, that 
in the town, I believe, of Arras, every j)erson was murdered, 
neither sex, age, nor even infancy spared: two persons alone 
of the opposite party escaped the general destruction. In 
Rouen, they burst the doors of the cathedral, whilst mass was 
jiertbrming, and murdered every priest; tlu; altar was bathed in 
blood : all the unfortunate inhabitants ol‘ the adjoining convent 
were also put to death. After glutting their fury with human 
blood: restless till employed in havoc, tlu*y turned their savage 
spirit against the hnest ]>ublic edifices, anxious to annihilate, not 
only every place devoted to the worship of God, but even the 
very name of the Deity. The records of their churches they burnt; 
all papers within their reach, connected with history, they de¬ 
stroyed: they endeavoured to cancel every remembrance of their 
Kings and their government. We observed in the chateau of Eu. 
these men had taken the trouble to paint over each crown and 
fleur-de-lis that existed in the decoration of the j)alace: no 
town or village escaped their fury; it was a custom with the Ue- 
volutionists, after their dinner, when they were heated with wine, 
to sally forth in parties, prepared to do any mischief the ca])rice 
of the moment suggestetl. Few convents now remain, compared 
to the numbers existing before the dreadful cpocha of the Revo¬ 
lution. One good has certainly resulted from so great an evil, 
that those drones of society, the monks, who feed on the spoils 
of the community, by taking advantage of the folly, credulity, 
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and snperstition of the weak, are certainly greatly lessened in 
their number. 

Since I have been in France, the thing that has most sur¬ 
prised me, is the number, extent, and extraordinary beauty 
of the churches. When I consider their vast magnitude, the 
richness and delicacy of their workmanship, the immmse 
labour, time, and the innumerable quantity of hands necessarily 
employed in the erection of such edifices, I am really lost in 
wonder, and cannot help thinking all the ptjople in past times, 
did little else than build churches and convents, and give their 
su})stance to monks and nuns. Their churches, whilst they en¬ 
dure, must excite the applause and admiration of all ages, 
mingled with regret that such edifices should have suffered from 
the fury of political revolutions; at the same time it must be 
lamented, that the night of superstition is not yet gone by, for 
the rational mind cannot view without astonishment and regret, 
so large a portion of the Christian world, absurdly imagining that 
the worship of the Deity can in any manner consist in dressing 
up frightfid dolls, ringing little bells, parading up and down a 
church, illuminating and extinguishing wax candles, and a thou¬ 
sand other childish ceremonies. The Roman Catholic faith is 
not only in many things absurd, but is also dangerous to the 
peace of individuals, and society at large. The power possessed 
by the priests of receiving confessions, gives them a wonderful 
influence over the minds of individuals ; they obtain the secrets 
of families, and by the right of spiritual direction, bend the weak 
and ductile mind to whatever they may please to impose or ad¬ 
vise, whilst they arrogate to themselves, by the absolution they 
bestow on sinners, that power and supremacy almie the attribute 
of God. To prove the danger of such superstitious .principleo^ 
and the errors they induce, I shall but relate a custom which pre- 
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vailed in this town before the Revolution, the origin of which 
took its rise from the following tale. 

In the reign of Dagobert, King of France, a monstrous 
serp^t mhabited the forest of Rouvray, adjacent to Rouen, 
and so infested the neighbourhood, that many persons and 
animals were daily devoured by the fearful reptile. St. Romain, 
Archbishop of Rouen, who had caused to be destroyed a 
temple, dedicated to Venus by the antient Gauls, deter¬ 
mined to attempt driving out the serpent by conjuration; but 
finding no person willing to aid him in so perilous an enter- 
prize, he requested the assistance of two condemned criminals, a 
murderer and a thief. On entering the wood, the serpent no 
sooner perceived the Bishop, and his followers, than he madt; 
towards them, with the intent to devour his opponents. The 
thief, panic struck, fled before him, the murderer remained with 
the Bishop, resolutely prepared to receive the serpent’s attack. 
St. Romain immediately threw his stole upon the reptile’s neck, 
which so completely deprived him of' all his fierceness and venom, 
that he suffered himself to be tied and tjikcn caj>tive by the mur¬ 
derer, who was absolved of his crime, for not having abandoned 
the good saint in his enterprize. The serpent was burnt in that 
part of the city called La Place, and his ashes thrown into the 
river. St. Ouen, successor of St. Romain, in order to preserve 
the memory of so extraordinary a miracle, obtained a grant from 
King Dagobert, (to whom he was chancellor), for setting at li¬ 
berty each year a prisoner, who had been guilty of murder; a 
custom which was from that time practised in tlie following 
manner. Fifteen days before the feast of the Ascension, lour 
canons in their foil robes, accompanied by their chaplains and 
attendants, summoned the officers of the King to meet in the 
chamber of parliament, and there caused all the procedures 
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against capital offences to be suspended, till the criminal had 
received the privilege granted by King Dagobert After Roga¬ 
tion Monday, when the most splendid ceremonials were ccttn- 
menced, two canons, with a notary, proceeded to examirte the 
prisoners separately, and to demand of them if th^ desired 
availing themselves of the privileged pardon. These deposi¬ 
tions were received in form of confession. On the day of the 
feast of Ascension, all the prisoners were again interrogated, to 
discover if they persisted in their former statements, or if they 
would add more to their confessions. At seven in the morning 
of the same day, all the canons and priests assembled in the 
cha))ter-house, and after having invoked the Holy Ghost to grant 
thejn grace in their procedure, they solemnly swore never to 
reveal the criminal depositions they had received. The com¬ 
missioners then collected all their deliberations, and, after duly 
considering them, wrote the name of the murderer who should 
be pardoned, upon a parchment, sealed with the chapter seals. 
This instrument was immediately conveyed to the Parliament, 
assembled in the groat chamber of the palace. The members 
were attired in their full dress, wearing red mantles. They con¬ 
firmed the pardon of the criminal, and entirely absolved him of 
all that related to the circumstances and nature of his offence. 
After this, the canons, accompanied by the chaplains, &c. went 
in solemn procession to a place called La iddlle Tour, carrying 
the shrine that contained the body of St. Romain, and singing 
to the sound of trumpets and hautboys, till they arrived at the 
chapel of the Saint, into which they carried the shrine. The 
privileged criminal now approached the altar; after a short con¬ 
fession of his crime, and absolution given by the priest, he then 
elevated on his shoulders, three several times, the i^rine (ff tlie 
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S ffinf, the people in a loud voice exclaiming, at eadi elevation, 
“ Naielf Nod." 

After these ceremonies, Uie clergy returned in solemn pro¬ 
cession to Notre Dame, accompanied by the prisoner, who 
marched bare-headed, and crowned with flowers, bearing the 
shrine. All the procession having entered the choir, high mass 
was said. The service ended, the criminal was conducted to the 
master of’ the brotherhood of St. Romain, who received him into 
their liouse, where he w'as magnificently treated, lodged, and 
served, however poor or wicked he might have been. The next 
morning he was again conducted to tlie Chajiter, wliere, in t/ie 
presence of the assembly, he was publicly reproved for his crime, 
another absolution given to him, and then dismissed to enjoy 
his liberty, as fully as any other subject of the realm. This 
custom prevailed till the Revolution. 

The city of Rouen underwent a memorable siege in the time 
of our Henry the Fifth, who, after having gained the battle of 
Agincourt, landed in Normandy the following year, and subdued 
many towns in that province. He determined upon rendering 
himself master of Rouen, and marched towards the city, accom¬ 
panied by the Dukes of Gloucester and Clarence, the Earls of 
Warwick, Salisbury, and others. Henry stationed his army 
before Rouen, and in a short time the fort of Mount St. Catharine 
surrendered to him. The English monarch employed every 
means then practised in the art of war, to subdue the town ; but 
without effect: the citizens defended it both with courage and 
prudence, till at length, exhausted by a protracted siege, and 
receiving no succours from the King of France, they had but 
the miserable alternative of surrendering, or of holding out till 
famine should oblige them to open their gates to the enemy, as 
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their only refuge from a lingering and dreadful death. They 
resolved, therefore, on deputing some person as an ambassador 
to their King, who should represent to him their distressed con¬ 
dition, and implore immediate aid and relief A priest was 
accordingly chosen, who peidbrmed the mission, and returned 
to Rouen, with promises of assistance both from the King 
and Duke of Burgundy. Some negotiations were set on foot, 
for a peace to be concluded between the two monarchs; but 
they failed of success. The King and Queen of France went to 
Beauvais, where they employed themselves in raising troops to 
assist their distressed subjects; but all their exertions proved 
inefficient, on account of the very strong force Henry had 
brought before the walls of the besieged. 

While the King was at Beauvais, several citizens of Rouen 
were sent to him, who again implored relief, acquainting him 
with the miserable condition to which they were reduced. They 
told the king that his subjects were daily expiring from famine, 
that they had for some time subsisted upon horses, dogs, and 
even rats and mice, although they had driven from their city 
some thousands of the poorest inhabitants; the greater part of 
whom, overcome with weakness, distress, and famine, had ex¬ 
pired in the ditches without the walls. Mothers had there been 
delivered of their children, and the infants newly-born, were 
drawn up in baskets within the walls, that they might be bap¬ 
tised : they were afterwards returned to their unhappy mothers. 
“ Notwithstanding which,” says Monstrelet, “ many children 
perished without baptism.” 'fhe King promised to send them 
succours as soon as their number should be adequate to afford 
essential aid. The deputies returned, but found the wretched 
inhabitants of Rouen in no condition to await a distant and 
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uncertain relief. They were already daily perishing of hunger 
in the streets; the horrors of famine had rendered each indi¬ 
vidual alive only to a feeling of his own sufferings. If food 
chanced to pass their door, some desperate man ran out to take 
it, and a battle often ensued for the prize. Despair seized the 
citizens ; for above 40.000 had perished with famine. To the 
honour of the people of Rouen, miserable and reduced as they 
were, they ditl not offer terms of capitulation till all their hopes 
were ended of receiving succour, by the French King’s dismissing 
tlie troops he had raised for their aid. 

They promised in tin* treaty to pay a large sum to the English, 
to give up three persons in tin* town, who should be at the 
disposal of the King, and to swear allegiance to him. Moristrelet 
tells us, that Henry the Fifth of England, made a splendid entry 
into Rouen, attended by his nobles and retinue, and that he was 
followed by a ]iage mounted on a line horse, Insiring a lance, at 
the end of which was fastened, by way of ])ennon, a fox’s brush ; 
which, says the same historian, “ was inad(' a subject of great 
remark, and much puzzled the wise heads.” * The bells rung 
throughout the town, the abbots wearing tlu'ir mitres, and the 
clergy, attired in their robes, and carrying relics, conducted the 
English monarch to the church o!" Notre* Dame, singitjg loud 
anthems all the way. When Henry arrived at the great portal 
of the cathedral, he dismounted, and bare-headed, reverently 
bending his body, entered the church, then at the high altar 
returned thanks to Almighty God for the victory he had gainetL 

• The fox’s brush was probably the liatlge of I lenry the Fifth, adopted from the 
circumstance of his having killed (but a short time before his leaving England) a 
fox in the marshes of Kenilworth, which was deemed a prognostic tluit he would 
overcome “ the craft and cunning of the French Khig.” 
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English prince, thns safely in possession of Rouen, built 
himself a palace or castle on the banks of the Seine, which, in 
modern times, bore the name of Le Viem Palais. The fort of 
Mount St. Catherine, was built by one of the early Dukes of 
Normandy. Henry the Fourth of France, found it of such 
essential service during the time he besieged Rouen, that, after 
his public entry into that city, the people solicited that it might 
be taken down. Henry granted their request, saying, he wished 
for no other fortress than that of the hearts of the people. 
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Paris, Hotel de Menars, 

My DEAn - f Rue de Richelieu. 

I AM much surprised at not finding a letter from you, as I ex¬ 
pected, at the Post Office. If I am again disappointed to-morrow, 
your silence will occasion me great anxiety; but I trust it does 
not arise from any other cause, than that delay in answering 
letters which the traveller finds too frequent in his Iriends placed 
at their ease by their own fire-side. I am now writing to you 
from Paris, the very seat of gaiety and amusement. Could you 
see the French in their metropolitan city, you would imagine the 
whole business of their lives consisted in devoting them to an 
uninterrupted course of }deasurc. I do not think Paris ajipears 
more than half so large as London ; it is built entirely of stone, 
the houses are very high, the streets narrow, and ill paved. The 
Palace of the Thuilleries is a large and splendid building; the 
fa 9 ade looking towards the gardtuis, extremely magnificent; 
but this, and all the buildings erected at the same j)eriod 
as the Thuilleries, are invariably more or less deformed, by their 
high and slanting roofs. The palace, the gardens, and their 
decorations of innumerable statues, orange-trees, beds of flowers, 
shrubs, and shaded walks, united, form a splendid, and striking 
coup d'ocil. 

Before the entrance to the Thuilleries, stands a fine triumphal 
arch, 'erected by Napoleon, in commemoration of his victories; 
above this arch once was placed the statue of the Emperor, and 
the celebrated bronze horses, from Venice, the work of Lysippuas 
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From the spot where the unfortunate Louis was beheaded, Paris is 
seen in the greatest magnificence. On the left, looking across 
the Seine, the beautiful Chamber of Deputies attracts the eye; 
behind it arises the sjdendid gilt dome of the Hospital of Inva¬ 
lids. Well-built stone houses extend along the banks of the 
Seine; the l)}irrii?rs, and the Elysian Fields lace the Thuilleries. 
On the other side, opposite the Chamber of Deputies, are 
several elegant houses, chiefly inhabited by persons of high 
rank. The gardems of the I’alacc intersect the space between 
these houses and the river. Although the style of gardening ex¬ 
hibited in the Thuilleries, is not according to the English taste, 
yet the white marble statues glittering in the sun, amidst the 
clieerful greens of orangevtrees, jiroduce a very princely and 
striking (effect. Most of these statues are copies from the antique; 
but there are several executed in a bad French taste. 

Adjacc'Ut to (he Thuilleries, is La Place Vendoine, in the 
centre of which stands a brazen column, l.‘3() feet in height, made 
from the cannon taken in the hatth* of jVusterlitz. This column 
was eret’ted by Napoleon, in menioiy of his campaigns in 1805. 
'Hie whole of this j)art of Paris certainly ])resents a majestic 
view of a metropolitan city. Wc> have this morning seen the 
fountain, erected to the mcMuory of Ceneral Desaix. On a 
pedestal is placed the bust of the General, whose brow Fame is 
encircling with “ the? laurel mecxlin a bas-relief below, he is 
represented expiring on the field of jVIarengo. I sincerely wish 
you were with me, to enjoy the pleasure afforded, by viewing so 
many objects of interest and beauty : 1 shall not fail to give you 
an account of each, as we visit them, according to the leisure I 
may find for writing; which I fear will not be much during my 
stay in Paris: be not therefore too critical. I shall endeavour, I 
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assure you* in nay relations, to divest myself of all prejudice, andi) 
to give each obje^d#serving praise its just^nd due share, as far 
as my judgment may enable me; to a defect* of which, if I fail, 
the error must be charged, and not to careless inadvertency. 

We have seen the collection of pictures in the l.uxembourg, by 
the modern h'rench scliool; several ol’them are very bad, but some 
few possess uncommon im'rit; amongst tiu'se is an exquisitely 
finished picture ofTelemachus relating his adventures to Calypso, 
by Guerin, 'flie figures are most beautifully drawn ; Telemachus 
js seated before (’alypso, who apjiears reclining upon a couch; a 
nymph leaning on her arm, stands behind her, and a lovely boy by 
her side. The colouring is clear, natural, and brilliant, and the fine 
warm tint that pervades the whole, admiraldy depicts a hot cli¬ 
mate, and gives life and animation to evea-y object. 'J'here are 
two other charming productions by JMonsieur I’ruhdon; the sub¬ 
jects are, the Death of Abel, and the Sun rising on (!ain after the 
commission of the first murder; this last picture is so exquisitely 
expressive of the subject, that it cannot bo contem])lated without 
a shudder of horror: the body of Abel lies extendeil on the earth, 
the wife of Cain, weeping, concc'als her face with her hands ; her 
hair hangs dishevelled about her beautiful limbs; Cain a])pears 
in the foreground, turning from the first dawning beams of the 
sun, with a look that ex[)rcsses the horrors of a mind shrinking 
from the approach of that day, which first found him stained 
with guilt and harrowed by remorse. It is singular, that the 
French have no landscape-painters of any eminent or distinguished 
talent; one would imagine by this, that they had little relish for 
the beauties of nature, or indeed were divested of all feeling for 
them. Portrait and historical painting are held in high estima¬ 
tion ; but an artist who might give the French representations 
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Qif the finest views in their own, and foreign countries* seems 
hardly to exist. 

We have received much .gratification from viewing the King’s 
library j in it are preserved many antiquities of great interest, 
those taken from the grave of Childeric are so extremely curious, 
that I must not omit giving some brief account of the manner 
in which they were found. Before Christianity had extended 
itself to France, tlie early kings of that nation were interred in 
the Roman manner, in vaults or graves, witliout the walls of a 
town, beneath a tumulus of earth. Childeric, the father o| 
Clovis, was thus buried near the city of Tournay. In the year 
1653 his tomb was discovered; in it were found skeletons of a 
man, a horse, and part of the skeleton of a boy. It was a custom 
in tlie early and barbarous ages in France, that whenever a 
monarch died, his horse and page were killed, and buried with 
their master, that they might be ready to attend upon him in 
tjie next world. Every thing necessary for his use was also 
placed within the sepulchre. Indeed, so far was this practice 
carried, that when Queen Austrigilde was dying, she made her 
husband. King Gontran, promise that he would cause the two 
physicians, who had attended her during her last illness, to be 
killed and buried with her. By an order so singular the doctors, 
most probably, chanced to be fairly rewarded for their labours, 
by a share in the mortality to which they had, perhaps, consigned 
their patient. Moliere might have recommended the revival o( 
the injunction, as a likely means of saving the lives of the many 
who may be said to die of the doctor, a disease not at all 
uncommon in modem times. When the tomb of King Childeric 
was opened, besides the bones mentioned, they found a purse, 
containing s^out a hundred pieces of gold and two hundred 
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pieces of silver, bearing the heads of several emperors A 
crystal ball, a pike, an axe; the handle, mountings, and blade of 
a Stvord} gold tablet# and style ; the bit, and "part of the harness 
of a horse ; some fragments of a dress or robe j more than 
three hundred little gold bees, their wings being inlaid with a 
red stone like cornelian. * A gold signet ring was taken from 
the finger of the entire skeleton ; ujjon it appeared an engraved 
head, with long hair falling over the shoulders, and around it 
the words “ Childerid Regis several buckles, two massy gold 
bracelets, a gold head of an ox, (supposed by some to be an 
image of Pidole, the heathen god worshipped by Childeric,) 
Were also found in the tomb. The bracelets, ring, and sword, 
several of the bees, and of the gold coins, with some other 
of these curious antiquities, are now preserved in the royal 
library; we were much pleased with examining them; the 
gold of which they are formed is of the purest kind. It is 
remarkable, during the early ages in this country, with what 
splendour it was the custom to encircle the mortal remains of 
majesty. The account of Charlemagne’s funeral, who was thus 
interred, adorned with the insignia of royalty, is so extremely 
interesting, that I cannot resist giving it you here. Charlemagne 
died A. D. 814, his body, after having been embalmed, 
was wrapped in a shirt of hair-cloth, above which were placed 
his imperial robes of state, and upon his head a chain of fine 
gold, in the form of a diadem. His corpse, thus adorned, was 
lowered into a vault in the church of Notre Dame, d’Aix la 

* The bees that were adopted by Napoleon as his favourite and prevailing ortUf 
ment, were originally copied from those found in tlie grave of Childeric; and, in 
consequence of the opinion of the antiquaries that they had been sewed to the robe, 
die a^ro^iation of the same emblem was first suggested to the Emperor. 
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€hapelle. The body was then placed upvighty dn a sitting 
posture, upon a throne of gold. His sword, Joymte^ (few swoordS, 
according to the singular custom of the time, were named,) was 
girded to his side, and his head fixed in a raised posture^ Us 
if looking towards heaven. In one hand he bore a golden ball, 
the other was placed upon a book of the four Evangelists, whi<ii 
he held upon his knees. His shield and golden sceptre were 
hung upon the wall facing the body. After depositing great 
riches, and a quantity of aromatic perfumes within the vault, it 
was closed up. The exterior of the tomb appeared extremely 
plain, upon a stone of which were inscribed these words:— 

“ Here lies the body of that great and orthodox Emperor^ 
Charlemagne, who gloriously extended the empire of France, 
Mid reigned happily during 47 years. He died in the 70th year 
of his age, 814.” 

We will now return to the curiosities of the museum. Here 
is the brazen chair said to have belonged to King Dagobert. It 
was brought from Paris to Boulogne by order of the Emperor 
•Napoleon, who was seated upon it when he distributed the 
cross of the Legion of Honour. In the library are many valuable 
things that once belonged to the treasure of St. Denis, before it 
was despoiled during the Revolution. Amongst these is a 
beautiful sardonyx carved cup, representing the mysteries of 
Ceres and Bacchus. But the most valuable thing in this col¬ 
lection is a cameo, the largest known, being fifteen inches long. 
It is exquisitely cut in sardonyx. This inestimable cameo 
formerly belonged to I^a Sainte Chapelle. The natural colours 
^f the stone have been taken advantage of by the artist, (a means 
frequent in such works,) to give a variety of colour to the faces 
«id bodies, to the hair, and draperies of the figures. Ihe upper 
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part of tlie cameo represents the apotheosis of Augustus; beneath. 
Germanicus is giving an account to Tibeaus of his expeditioji 
into Germany; Agrippina and his son Caligula are near him. 
In the lower compartment appear the nations ho has conqueretl. 
Nothing can surpass the admirable manner in which these sub¬ 
jects are executed. There is an exceedingly fine French print, 
engraved in the line manner from this gem. The plate, erro¬ 
neously called the shield of Scipio, is a circular piece of silver, 
which was found in the Rhone, it represents in relief, Briseis 
being given to Achilles. Here is also a wrought golden heart, 
containing the heart of Anne, the celebrated Duchess of Brt'- 
tagne, the wife of Charles the Eighth, and Louis the Twelfth ot 
France. We examined with curiosity an Egyptian J\IS. on 
papyrus, brought from Thebes by Monsieur Denon ; it was found 
in the hand of a mummy. Upon it arc painted various human 
figures, birds, and hieroglyphic characters. There is in the same 
cabinet, a large polished black stone, brought from Babylon. 
The arrow-headed characters upon it resemble those found on 
fragments of stone in the ruins of Perse[)olis. Characters some¬ 
what similar may be seen on the brick from Babylon, now in 
the British Museum. 

We were much pleased with viewing the archives, so well 
preserved and arranged in the apartments adjoining I^a Sainte 
Chapelle. After seeing them, we paid our respects to tlu- 

brave Monsieur-, who, at the period of the Revolution, 

so valiantly preserved them from destruction at the hazard 
of his own life. During that fearful time, orders were given 
by the Revolutionists that the archives should be burnt. A 
party accordingly proceeded to La Sainte Chapelle to com¬ 
mence the work of destruction. Monsieur- placed him- 
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self before tlie door, and bid them find their way through him. 
He braved the fury of tlie mob, and never quitted his constant 
and vigilant charge of the aixdiives during that dreadful time of 
general destruction. Wonderful as it may seem, it is yet never¬ 
theless true, that his firm courage and deliberate resolution suc¬ 
ceeded in awing the mob, and in ])reserving these records of 
tlie kingdom. 

Iva Saiiite Chapelle is a most beautiful specimen of Gothic 
work. It is enriched with spli'iiilid jiaiuted glass. The windows 
are merely sejiarated from each other by light shatls. The glass 
rejiresents the life of St. Louis, the founder of the chapel, who 
erected this magniticeul building as a receptacle for the relics he 
procured at Venice. Here are collected the papers of all the 
revolutionary processes. The trials of the unfortunate persons 
accused were very brief, their names being generally inserted in 
tlie coudeanued list bellin' the victims were judged. 

'fhe t’athedral of Notre Dame bears no comparison, in point 
of beauty, wdtli that of Kouen. d’he towers are low, and the 
architecture altogetlu'r lK'a\y. ’I'he ibundations are of great 
antiijuity; and the church, belbre the IleAolution, possessed 
many objects ol' interest which now no longer exist. Amongst 
them was the celebrati'd I'questrian statue of Thilippe de Valois, 
who, after a great victory , entered the church armed, on horse¬ 
back, ami here returned tluinks tor having achieved it. Philqipe 
left as an offering his arms and his horse, which he afterwards 
bought of the church for tin immense sum of money. A record, 
preserved in the archives of Chartres, iutbrms us, that the chapter 
of that church assembled to determine, that the sum of one 
tJiousand francs should be })aid by Philiiipc de Valois, to redeem 
the arms and horse which he had there presented, also as an 
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offering to the Virgin. From this record we learn, that the same 
ceremonies were performed on the occasion at C'hartrcs, as at 
Notre Dame. 

The first Christian churcli in Paris was erected on this spot, 
about the year 2.30. It was repaired by Childebert, tlie son of 
Clovis, in 522, and dedicated to Notre Dame. On tbo founda¬ 
tions of this building, the pr(!sent cathedral was conimenet'd, in 
tlie reign of Louis the ^"oiing, A. 1). 1 KJO, ljut was not finished 
till nearly two hundred years after. 

In diirtrinff beneath tlie choir, in the last eenturv, several 
curious engraved stones were found, ornamented with bas-reliefs; 
they were altars, dedicated to lieatlu'n gods. It is said, that, in 
the excavateil parts of these stones, ashes of the sacrifice were 
found. 

The church of St. Germain ties Prez was by far the moM 
curious religious edifice in Paris, btdbre it shared the geiu'ral de¬ 
struction of the Revolution. It was built about the year 512, bt 
King Childebert I. son of tdovis, at the request of St. Germain, 
on the site of a temple detlicated to Isis. The church was 
burnt, and rebuilt in 886; but the present building is of the 
eleventh century. The towers, from their construction, it is 
believed, were intended as a defence to the adjoining abbe}, 
against the frequent incursions of the Normans. 'Phe portal was 
filled with curious figures, representing the kings and queens of 
France. Of these two now alone remain, first removed from 
their original station to the Museum of French Monuments, and 
lately thence to the Abbey of St. Denis. These figures, the 
French antiquaries have chosen to name Clovis and Clotildc. 

In this church were interred. King Childebert I., founder of the 
Abbey, his wife Ultrogote, and St. Germain ; also Chilperic, and 
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Fredegonde, Clotaire II. Bertrude, Childeric II. and Biltilde his 
wife. Tdie tomb of Chilperic, although one of the most curious, 
did not contain his body. That prince was hated by his people: 
to avoid the insults of the populace, he was interred within the 
cloisters. His remains were discovered, during the last century, 
by some workmen, in digging. On a stone placed above them, 
these words were inscribed : — Hie jacet Chilpericm.” Beneath, 
witliiii tlie tomb, — “ Precor ego Chilpericus ne hinc offerantur 
ossa mea." 

Before the sacking of the church at the Revolution, it con¬ 
tained many relics and riches; .-imongst them, a Gothic shrine 
of St. Germain, composed of silver gilt, enriched with one hundred 
and seventy precious stones, and above two hundred of the finest 
pearls, besides a vast quantity of ornaments of pure gold anti 
silver. This shrine was presented to the abbey by William, 
Bishop of St. Germain, in the fourteenth century, who gave also 
a splendid altar of silver gilt, decorated with precious stones. 
Here, too, was a large silver cross, nearly covered with diamonds, 
emeralds, and other jewels. In the centre was placed an oriental 
sapphire, bearing a representation of the head of Hadrian. An¬ 
other cross, said to be formed of the wood of the real cross, was 
magnificently enriched with jewels. I mention these treasures, 
to give you an idea of the splendid gifts the convents possessed 
before the Revolution. 

I must not omit some mention of the ancient Palais des 
Thermes, built by Julian the Apostate, after the model of the 
baths of Dioclesian at Rome, in the year 358. This palace was 
long the residence of the early kings of France. At the be¬ 
ginning of the sixteenth century, L’Hotel de Cluny was erected 
on some part of the ruins of the ancient walls. Of the Roman 
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building, there now exists a chamber forty-two feet in height. 
In this palace the Duke of Bedford, while Regent of France, 
gave a splendid entertainment to above eight thousand persons, 
consisting of the knights, the clergy, the parliament, and the 
c hief people of the city. In 1544, the remains of an aqueduct 
were discovered, which had been used to convey to the Palais 
des Thermes the waters of Arcueil. 

Adieu ; for I am obliged to leave writing somewhat abruptly. 
1 think in this I have given you enough of the anticjuities of 
Paris. My next,letter will, I doubt not, treat of very different 
subjects. 
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My DEAit -, Paris, Hotel de Menars. 

We last iiiglit visited Tivoli, the French Vauxhall; but, to my 
taste, in the arrangement of the grounds, a much prettier place. 
The gardens of Tivoli are agreeably diversified; and here you 
see the Parisians in all their gaiety. Bands of music play 
the most lively tunes, while throngs of the gay visitors dance 
quadrilles, or waltz in the open air. In one part of the gardens, 
a mountebank entertains you with tricks of legerdemain ; in an¬ 
other are rope-dancers and fireworks. But the chief amusement 
and favourite attraction is, Lch Moniagnes Russes, a singular 
exercise, introduced into Fi’ance after ISi ai)oleon’s expedition to 
Russia, and perhaps the only thing he gained by it. I will de¬ 
scribe this amusement as well as I am able, although I can con¬ 
vey but an imperfect idea of the velocity of motion with which 
you are whirled along. A sort of long inclined plane is erected, 
upon which is fixed an iron rail-w'ay, exactly adapted to the 
wheels of the car that descends. From the summit of the de¬ 
clivity (which towards the top is very steep) the car is turned 
off, by merely shoving it forward, and it runs down with an 
inconceivable velocity. I can compare its motion to nothing but 
the idea of being shot from a gun. In descending, the car 
passes under some artificial rocks, that are illuminated; which, 
although far above the head, appear, in the velocity of the 
descent, as if they would dash out your brains. I do not know 
the exact distance you are carried in these cars; but I should 
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think about six or perhaps seven Imndred feet: eleven seeoiuls 
is the time occupied in the descent; aiid I hear it is computed 
the cars <j;o at the rate of fortv-ei^ht miles within the lioiir. 

You will, my dear-, expect to lunir I liave been to .some 

ol’ the theatres, and went of course ])re[)ared to admire Talma, 
lest I should be su.sjiected of not understanding French, or ol' 
having no taste for the sublime. — 'J'alma })erfbrm.s at the Thcolrc 
Frungah. The French,! tind,consider all decorations of their prin¬ 
cipal theatre as a thing (piite unnecessary, although it seems more 
consistent with the purposes of elegant relaxation, that the house 
wherein it is sought should at least.appc'ar cluvrlul and handsome, 
'fhe Theatre FrancaiK is any thing but this. It is larger than the 
Hay-market, and, lighted by one solitary chandelier that hangs 
su.spended from the roof. Imagine a dirty building, without 
taste or elegance in the d('corations, with a clumsy row of thick 
columns all round the interior. Little wretched holes, called 
boxes, are filled with men and women in their ordinary attire; — 
the pit being approj)riated to men aloiu'. llefbre the stage hangs 
a shabby painU.'d curtain, Suppo.se all this si'cn by a ball-dingy 
light, and you have the Theatre Fraagais, and w'ill, ])erhaps, 
as I did, fancy it a prison, rathei- than a j)lace devoted to amuse¬ 
ment. The curtain arose, and a well-painted scene decorated 
the stage, which, according to the laws of the French di’ama, 
during the whole play was never changc'd. The actors were 
remarkably well dressed in the (ireek costume. The tragedy 
performed was llacine’s Iphi^enie e.n jlulide. 'i’alma ])]ayed 
Achille. His voice is powerful, and In* speaks articulately ; 
but I cannot say 1 received the h'ast i)leasurc from his per¬ 
formance. He is not an actor to my taste. England has of late 
produced many admirers of Talma, and the French stage: of 
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these some, doubtless, are affected ; for, however bold the 
assertion may appear, I dip not hesitate pronouncing, that the 
sincere admirer of the dramatic art, as it was in England 
in the school of Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, as it is in that of 
Kean, cannot receive much pleasure from French tragedians. 
Nature and art, dignity and bombast, are not more opposite to 
each other, than the English and French stage. Is acting an 
imitative art, or not? If it be such, that imitation which;most 
truly and powerfully resembles nature must be the best. The 
])assions of man, as they are affected or called forth by circum¬ 
stance, sympathy, or feeling, constitute the actor’s province for 
imitation. The author is the fabricator of a form, to which the 
actor gives life and vigour ; — 

“ To draw die niim’rous vanities of man. 

And check tlieir progress, is the poet’s plan. 

Yet in faint tints his rising colours show, 

Till by the actor bolder taught to glow: 

Ills artful touches bid die picture livit. 

And to the whole the stamp of nature give. 

He to our hearts more strongly makes appeal. 

And all the Author means, in him we feel.” 

In Kemble, the English stage possessed the living portraiture 
of all that was majestically great; while his excellent judgment, 
and classic taste gave an additional lustre to the poet he so nobly 
embodied. Kemble always appeared the hero of Corioli. To 
his acute mind, and just discrimination, we are indebted for those 
readings of Shakspeare which afford the best commentary to his 
works. In dignified declamation, Mrs, Siddons was without a 
rival. In terrific and appalling bursts of feeling, she was so 
inimitably excellent, that she possessed a real existence in the 
circumstances of the characters she represented. Such must 
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liave been lier gesturei her expression) and her voica Shak> 
speare and Mrs. Siddons went hand hand in embodying the 
passions of the soul. He drew hb characters in materials capable 
of living fire. Siddons lighted up the train, and gave them in 
full effulgence to her auditors. Yet was her energy entirely free 
from all violence, or turgid declamation. It arose with the 
spontaneous feeling, or circumstance, incidental to the character, 
and nisper appeared but in that just measure which gave it force, 
from the propriety of its expression. At other times, she played 
with the easy and graceful familiarity that accompanies a great 
mind in the calmer scenes of life; while her voice, peculiar by 
its resemblance to speaking music, gave to her accents and 
deep pathos a harmony and beauty that constitutetl the poetry of 
her art. This organ of expression she managed so admirably, 
that, touch but the chord of passion, and it burst upon the ear, 
like the thunder ol' heaven, in tones of terrific grandeur. 

Kean is so original, that he must not be judged by those rides 
applied by critics to the actor in general, llis genius is alone the 
law of his mind, and constitutes all his excellence. There is so 
little of the artificial in his playing, that he seems always like a man 
busied in the events of his own life, and moves and speaks with 
tlie ease of . an individual amongst his (riends. It is this peculiar 
faculty in Kean which makes us forget the actor: we cease to 
consider him as such, and reel our esteem or detestation excited 
towards the man, as the events of the fable unfold the character 
he ]^lays. The genius of Kean is as excursive as it is wild, and 
ranges through a wide territory, grasping the most opposite 
points: the malignity of his hatred appals the firmest mind, 
while the tenderness of his affection melts the gentlest heart. 
In the French theatre, our ears are stunned by a high, singing 
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pompous tone, that seems designed as a caricature of harmonious 
declamation. A French #agedian never speaks like a man off 
the stage, and conveys to us the idea that he intends poetry should 
have a delivery of its own, that does not in any manner resemble 
nature. In the intercourse of life, however dignified or humble, 
men do not sing their words, nor is a running cadence in one 
key the proper medium for poetical delivery. But the laws of 
nature are never violated with impunity. In whatever jart her 
representation is attempted, that art must take herself as the 
iriodel, or it loses its effect, and becomes ludicrous, from an 
extravagant attempt at that sublimity it cannot gain. When the 
French actors express strong passions, or animated feelings, they 
become, both in voice, action, and manner, absolutely furious, 
and often resemble a maniac in a violent fit of raving. Such 
acting appears to me to bear no analogy to any imitation of 
human passions. Such, ])erhaps, may be French feelings. I 
am sure they are by no means English. 

The French actors, rave, rant, and “ tear their parts to rags—to 
very tatters,” without any modulation of voice, or abated violence 
of manner ; storming on to the end of the scene. One actor of 
celebrity, not content with shaking his voice, and his head, (as if 
desirous of showing that, shake it as hard as he could, it would 
not fall off,) shook his hands, and even his knees too, and gene¬ 
rally made his exit with the same extraordinary gesticulation. 
Clytemnestre ajipeared going into fits throughout the whole of 
her part. The least extravagant, and the most simple and 
pleasing performer, was Mademoiselle Bourgoin, who played 
Iphigenie. Whenever a French actor attempts unimpassioned 
declamation, he is so stiffly pompous, that he reminds us of the 
tawdry buckram, and bombast, of honest Mr. Bayes. Do what 
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he mi^t^ I much doubt if a French tragedian could excite one 
tear of sympathy the best criteriqn, perhaps, of any actor’s 
merit; for the heart demands no rules, and is involuntarily ai- 
fected by natural pathos. But French pathos is a whining drawl, 
more insufferable than their loudest ravings ; because it is both 
stupid and sleepy too. 

When a wdiolc people concur in giving praise to one actor 
above isall the rest, we must conclude that actor possesses some 
superior qualities that gain such general approbation, and place 
liim in so high a rank in his profession ; and that Talma is far 
superior to all the other performers, is undoubtedly true; but 
Talma is of the Fraich school, and is alone .superior in that school. 
By Frenchmen, therefore, he must be judged, as he plays in their 
taste ; but bring him to the orileal of our parterre, and he would 
scarcely be endured. The laws of taste are, perhaps, more 
arbitrary than we are generally inclined to admit. 'I'licre must 
be a standard of true excellence in all things, or where shall we 
seek for appeal. The wisest of the most enlightened times have 
concurred in the opinion, that true taste is founded on a just 
discrimination of nature, aided by that elegance of mind wliich 
discerns whatever is graceful and beautiful, and rejects all that 
is vulgar or deformed. The question then is. What constitutes 
the excellence of the tragic art ? If the answer be, A just deli¬ 
neation of nature, selected by the judgment of the actor, in her 
most dignified and beautiful forms, the result is, that that school 
must be the best, where she is thus pourtrayed. 

The farce‘that followed the play of Iphigenie compensated, in 
a great measure, for having sat so long, nearly suffocated with 
heat, to endure the extravagances of the tragedy. The subject 
was lively, and the characters admirably played; the humour 
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less broad than that generally exhibited on the English stage; mid 
it had more of the simple,.iand exquisite expression, which forms 
the distinguishing talent of our own inimitable Dowton. The 
.Erench are excellent comedians. Comedy suits well with the na¬ 
tional vivacity of their character and language, which, if I may 
venture an opinion, is by no means adapted to express the subli¬ 
mity of the tragic muse. In works of fiction, in the sprightly turns 
of comedy, or a well-placed repartee, there is a delicacy and Jinesse 
peculiar in the very spirit and idiom of the French, in which the 
English may, penhaps, be deficient ; but to this it is limited: 
here it ends. There is no majesty, no elevation, no bar- 
monious march of sound, in the expressions of their language. 
In their poetry, the most striking image, or sublime thought, 
becomes, as it were, poor or humbled, by a weak or naked 
expression. The French have no taste for the productions of 
. unshackled genius, particularly in works of the dramatic kind. 
The Greek tragedy is their model; and that tragedy was formed 
for the Grecian stage, which could not be adapted for change of 
scenery; a thing then totally unknown. The Roman theatre was 
conducted on the same plan; and we learn from a very curious 
and ancient coj)y of 'l\'ronce (])reserved in the library of the 
Vatican), and illustrated by rude drawings, that when it was 
necessary a house shoidil be the scene, the frame of a door 
was placed on the stage to express it. The French, if they 
are so determined in their imitation of the ancients, might 
as well adopt this mode for their example; but, now when 
all is altered, when by the aid of machinery we can vary and 
shift the scone as often as we please, the French are stupid 
enough to tie themselves down to certain rigid rules, in observ- 
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ance of the unities; for no other reason, than because the Greeks 
did so, when the Greeks could not do otherwise. 

Tliat the tragedies of Corneille, Racine, and Dticis, possess con¬ 
siderable merit, is unquestionably true: but what are their best 
works, compared with those of our own transcendant Shakspeare ? 
are they not, after his, poor, spiritless, and cold ? In French tra¬ 
gedies, the heroes sometimes certainly utter very fine things: noble 
sentiments are given, and some bold images well pourtrayed ; but 
in what manner ? With an ostentatious parade, they are purposely 
given as Jinc things, and as such, they are paraded in a tragedy, 
like the life-guardsmen at Covent Garden, dressed iqi, but out 
of place, and look as awkward, as those gent ry do in their Roman 
armour and wooden shields. How different is it with Shaks¬ 
peare ! All his sublime sentiments and noble descriptions arc in¬ 
cidental, and form a part of each character, or of the whole action, 
as it passes on ; while, suited to each little circumstance and time, 
he throws in, with a rich and masterly hand, the finest touches of 
nature, and the most minute observations and descrij)tions of 
her works. In what French tragtnlies shall we find this ? and 
does not their verse destroy probability? for we cannot allow their 
plays are illusions, while their characters speak rhyme, which 
gives an unnatural air to all their tragedies. The PVench people 
can form no comparative judgment on this subject with us ; the 
reason is obvious: a tolerable knowledge of their language, will 
enable us, without effort, to read and comprehend their Cor¬ 
neille, and Racine; but I much doubt if it is even possible for 
any Frenchman (unless brought up in England) to understand 
Shakspeare. 

Some of the French talk of learning English, as a most diffi¬ 
cult and almost insurmountable labour, — even as a thing not to 
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be acquired; yet those who can get thr^tigh a newspaper with 
tolerable ease, talk as familiarly of Shakspeare, as if they really 
understood him. One of these pretending critics, who spoke 
broken English, an’d whose judgment was good, in books he 
could comprehend, was very liberally censuring our great poet 
the other day to me; and fixing on that passage in King John, 
where, suflfering from the internal heat of the poison, the King 
exclaims,— 

“ And none of you will bid the winter come 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw;—” 

ignorant that Shakspeare had the art of raising the meanest 
term of our language to a level, with the majesty of the idea he 
meant to convey the critic exclaimed, “ De maw / de maw ! Ah 
quo dest vUain, dost harharc! dc maw is de of de fowVs en- 
trailles." And again, in that passagd where Hotspur so empha- 
cally apostrophizes honour, 

“ By Heaven, mcthinks it were an easy leap. 

To i)luck bright lionour from the palc-fuc’d moon. 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fatliom-liiie could never touch the ground. 

And pluck up drowned honour by die locks.”— 

“ I very well understand. Madam, your Shakspeare," said the 
critic; “ I do know both English and French Shakspeare, by 
“ Voltaire ; but vat nonsense is here, to Jomp to de moon 
“ for honors, or to get up a dead woman drowned in bottom 
“ of dc sea, — to get her up by de ropes" Such is the manner 
in which Shakspeare is generally commented upon by French 
critics; and Mrs. IMdihtague has proved, in her admirable essay 
on Shakspeare, that the remarks of Voltaire, and his dic~ 
itonary translation of our bard, wef6 quite as absurd as the com- 
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prehension of my .'gfitic. Yet FrenChmen dare speak of our 
Shakspeare j they, dare arraign a genius, whose equal their 
country never produced. In our language, too, Shakspeare 
found that scope in the copiousness and, variety of our words 
and expressions, that is denied tlie French, by the poverty of 
tlieirs. Where they have but few terms to express an idea, we 
have fifty. They are ignorant of our obsolete expressions, of the 
majesty of style, and of that peculiar, and sometimes inverted 
p^ascology, so marked and so noble in Shakspeare ; nor can 
tliey possibly comprehend, that words usetl in common, or ol' 
mean application, become elevated, from the simple but Ibrcible 
manner in which they arc used to express a bold and imj)osing 
image. How is it then possible a Frenchman can comprehend, 
much less form a judgment, of Shakspeare? yet have I heanl 
him impudently criticised by many. I fear I have tired your 
patience, and I have certainly wandered from my subject: you 
will forgive me, I trust, when you consider I have been induced 
to it by my veneration for a name so sacred to every English 
bosom. Adieu. Wc go to-morrow to the Louvre: you shall hear 
some account of it in my next. 

We have been disappointed in our desire of seeing a play of 
Moliere’s acted. None of his excellent comedies have yet been 
performed since we came here. 
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My dear -, Paris, Hotel de Menars. 

You ask me my opinion of the Parisians; but I would rather 
you should form your own, from wliat I shall relate, of ^hings that 
have fallen within my observation. The Parisians are a people 
devoted to gaiety and pleasure: they arc not only free from 
superstition, but have, I believe very little religion at all. We 
were suqjrised by finding so few persons attend mass at the 
cathedral of Notre-Dame in Paris. In the country towns, the 
churches arc thronged with people on the Sabbath-day; of 
these there are ten times more women than men; a proof, per¬ 
haps, that the softer sex are more credulous, and easily imposed 
upon; for nothing, surely, but extreme weakness, prejudice, or 
folly, can submit to the despotism of Catholic domination. 
Throughout France, the Sabbath-day (excepting during the hours 
of mass) is devoted to gaiety, more especially in Paris, where 
luxury is carried to a monstrous excess. It is the j^ery seat of 
dissipation; art is exhausted in every gratification of sense ; and 
the Palais Royale is the paradise of French enjoyment. Nor can 
I pass in silence the scenes it presents. 

The structure of the Palais Royale was commenced by Cardinal 
de Richelieu in 1636: it is a stone building, in the form of a 
parallelogram; the architecture handsome, and much oAamented. 
The entrance is by the porticoes, into a large square, in the centre 
of which a fountain plays into a circular basin; walks intersect 
beds of shrubs, &c. &c. 
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At the (leatJi oi’ tin; CartlinaJ, Jio l)c>(jiK'alIied this palai-i' to 
Louis XIII.; Louis XI\\ o-uvc it to Jiis nopliow, I’liilip oi'Orleans. 
At lentil it came into the ]>ossession ol tlu* infainons rAolntionarv 
Duke of Orh'ans, who was alike distin^nished hv his eriines, vices, 
and extravagance. I lis ])rodigaMty and ainhition having gri>at Iv ex¬ 
hausted his finances, in order to raise* a snp|)l\ e>f inoiK*\, he had 
recourse to his palace* as the nu*ans ; and, thinking it might aid 
the [)nrpe)ses e>l’the I)e*vil, eleveile-d it tee i he* se*r\ ie*e* of t he ge*ne*ral 
e*neiny eef inankinel ; hael l)e>e*te>r I’eerson hee*!) in the* I’alais lio\ale*, 
he weenlel ce*rtaiidy there* have* sent his infernal inaje*sty tee walk. 
The lowe*r apartnu*nts we*re die ide*el, anel le*l eent leer small sheeps. 
whe*re* Jewe*lle*ry, silks, leeeeeks, e'hina, glass, anel almeest e*verv thing 
is see Id. 

In tlie* Pidais leeeyale also are cre/l.s anel rcsiaiirali iii’s ; anel. in 
the* apartnu*nts nnele r greennel, the*re* are* e e/e i re/cs,— a seert eel’ e'eeire*e*- 
henise*s, where*, e*ve*re e*ve*ning, the* leewer eerde*rs re*seert. The*y have* 
elane*ing, singing, elrnms he*a.ting, anel a gre*at \ :iriet v eef amnse*- 
me*nts. In eeiie* eef tlu*se* ((fvcrNcs, a m.m, ehe-sse'el like* a saeeige*, is 
eempl<eye*el tee heat a eirnm, anel attraets mneh neetie*e* anel aelmir- 
ation. On the* fleeeer, ahe>ve* the* sheejes, tire* the .se//en/.s-. whe*re* the* 
gentry re'sen’t tee eat ice*s, anel elrink e*eetie*e: eene eef the*m is see 
splemeliel, that I must neet eemit seeme* ele*scrrptieen eef it here; it 
is the celehrate*d (Vz/i* dcs MiHcs Co/ouncs. \'een e*nte*r a reeeeni 
adorne'tl by gilt ceelninns, ilhnninateel hv chaneleliers, de*e*eerateel 
with artificial flowers ; statues anel brilliantly gilt eernanie*nts iire 
tastefully elisposed; all sides of this apartment are filJe*el with 
large looking-glasses, that reflect anel lengthen the scene on 

• Alleieling to a humorous poem, by Professor Porsoie, tntitleel “ the Devil’s 
Walk.” 

K 
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every side, so that, at niglit, it is not unlike the idea we form of a 
fairy temple, l acing the entrance, seated upon the throne that 
once belonged to Murat appears a finely dressed lady, who 
takes the money, and dispenses her bows and smiles to the com¬ 
pany. At the Cfifi; den MUlen Colonncn many of the gay Pari¬ 
sians assemble, who nevc'r liiil devoting a part of their evening to 
some ])lac(‘ of ])ublic amusi'inent, or to one of these Cajen ; lor 
French p(!o])le have no idea of domestic and rational even¬ 
ings at home'; they would be devoured by oiimi, were they 
obliged to endure I hem. If one day in the week is more devoted 
to pleasure than anotlu'r, it is Sunday, whom cwou-y dissi})ation is 
Ic'l. loose*, onery tete given, and amusement encouragt'd. You 
will (reopiently on that day see the* lower orders of j)eople sitting 
on the outside oi“their doors, [daying at cards in the street. As 
to morality or rc'ligion, 1 believe tlu'y but ])artially iidiabit within 
the walls of Paris ; and 1 much doubt if the llevolntionists had not 
done good in destroying so many nests of idleness and supc'rsti- 
tion in the monasteries and mnmerii's, ilthev had not done as much 
mischief by leaving the pi'ople no bridle whatever to their vices. 
A Parisian seems to live* tin-the ])resent hoinv and for that alone \ 
1 cannot but think, if the tlniuder oi' Heaven v%re about to 
burst upon their heads, they would look up to the Power who 
sent it, and exclaim, “ Arrilez noun navonn paneneore Jini hi Jeter 
Above the second range ol‘ apartments in the Palais Royale, 
1 am told (tor I did not see them), there are gaming rooms, where 
scenes of the most horrid cxtrava<:ance and execration are (-arried 
on. Below, within the square, youmeet constantly crowds of people, 
but more especially in the evening, who are lounging about, some 
seated uj)on chairs, others walking. You would imagine the whole 
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scene a great lair, or tliat an extraordinary exhibition attracted 
tlie midtitude; but it is the same every day. The lioulevards, 
towards night, are thronged by thousands of persons, in search ol’ 
the amusements that are there going on. I h're also are r/i/h, 
and eliairs to accommodate the company in the opc'ii air. In one 
part of the Boulevards, you are entertained by thne or four 
voices, singing to the accompaniment (d’ a liarp, or some other 
instrument: many of these itinerant musicians perform with con¬ 
siderable skill. In another ])lace there is conjuring. Sometimes 
a charlatan holds forth on the virtue of his medicines. A female 
jirofessor of the order greatly amused us the otlu-r evening. She 
was seated u])on a horse; al)out her arm she twist,('d a tame snak(‘; 
and, with wonderful volubility and ea.se of expre.ssion, was ex])a- 
tiating u})on the virtues of her cr/w r/c Cologne. 

The ilevolution, seems in a great mc-asurc', to have changed the 
French character; lor far the greater part of the modern I'rench 
appear to vc'rify the observation of their countryman, “ that they 
are a mixture of the tiger and the monkey.” VVe have rc'marked a 
great dilFerencc* betwecMi such, and those of the old rigirne,—n\en 
formed before the llevolut ion. d’hi'se we find generall v agreeable, 
polit(‘, and v«^II-informed gentlemen; but, in many of the younger 
clas.ses, there is a degree of brutality, by no means consi.stent 
with that ])oliteness we have so long been us(‘(l to consider as a 
marked feature in the French character. Thc're exists amongst 
them a spirit of vanity, that is most absurd. d'hc'V still fancy tlu'in- 
selves what they were in the time of I.ouis XIV., and think no 
people in Europe their equal. Did you credit a Frenchman, he 
would persuade you, the sun itself shines brighter in France, 
than in any other part of the globe. They are costly, and dirty. 
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poor, ariH prodigal ; every thing in this country bespeaks a des¬ 
potic government, all that belongs to the King is magnificent, 
to tiui greatest excess, and all that appertains to the people poor ; 
the military usurps the civil power, their very jileasures are sub¬ 
ordinate; in no ])lace, ev en of amusenuait are they entirely free, 
in the theatres, in every ])ublic walk, the g<.v/,v d'urmcH parade, 
and their will is the law. In France too, there are many exist¬ 
ing parti c-s, tile friends oi’the Jlourbons, the partisans of Napo- 
l(*on, the democratic, and the aristocratic. Discontented as are 
manv persons in Faigland, would they chang(' tlieir situation with 
the FriMich, who, exhausted by a long war, and disturbed by in¬ 
ternal dissensions, have the prescaice ol’ bireign troops, to awe 
tluMU at borne: miserable indeed is that nation, wbicb owes its 
internal trampiillity to foreign intervention. The withdrawing 
these powt'rs is spoken of, to save the charge of their sup])ort. 
but it is eonsidc-red doulitful, if it proves an eventual good. The 
vi'i v character of the' French makes them subjeet to change, and 
ready for revolt, llu-x have no se'ttled principh's or governnu'nt ; 
the\ talk of liberty and g!t)r\, as we do of islands in the moon, 
by spc'cnlative theor\ ; we see luminous sjiots, give them a name, 
but ne\t'r fix their identity. 

'I'lie I’rench have tlu' happy art of ibrgetting all things past, 
tlu'V weuild shout ic)r the King to day, and feir the Emjieror to- 
uuurow. You will ])erhaj»s imagine that I have heard much 
mention of Xapeileem, Naj)oleon-le-(lrand ; no such thing, when¬ 
ever I have hitherto made attem])ts to introduce him as a subject 
of conversation, they a])pearc'il unwilling to s])eak about him ; 
not so much as a two-penny print have we seen of Napoleon in 
the shops. TIu' public buildings he erected still remain, but all 
the inscriptions they bore, with his name, have been carefully 
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taken down,or erased. Vet liasNupoIeoii still many friends, although 
the terror inspired by the ffcns d'dnnex^ makes them hold their 
peace. Bonaparte was a proper man to govern such a ])eople, a 
people according to their own phrase, Hovo/oifc; in dazzling iheiu 
with the pomp, and ostentation of’ the glory of’the FriMuli anus; 
he kept them by external wars, from looking too closely at home. 
That the Enij)eror did this country infinite service, every iin|)ar- 
tial observer will admit, be sc'rved them both by his laudabit' 
institutions, his care and improvement of their agriculture, and 
liis patronage of’everv liberal art. The savage spirit of lliwolii- 
tion lu' tamed, and taught the tiger to seek foreign, ratlu'r than 
civil devastation. The present government is considereil, I be¬ 
lieve, imprudc'nt in its measure's towards the militarv. I’nder 
Napoleon, the army were accustomed to licence and pillage', but 
when the King was re'ste)re'el to the thre)ne', the^ see'ue change'el ; 
the se)lelie'r, whee fe>rmerly live'el fre'e'ly, e'njove'el his ple'asmvs ami 
his speul, was ne)w strictly e'onfint'el within the!me)st rigiel nde'se)!’ 
eliscipline inste'ad e)f his e)lel lie'e'iu'e', anel his se'rvieH' fre)m the 
he)pe e)f gain, he' was re'ehie'e'd te) the me're' ])ittane'e eef his e)reli- 

nary pav; and must re'st ceeiite'iit in his submissieen te) the'se' 
► ^ 

strie-ter rules witheeut the' pre)s|)e'e t e)f e-e)nfpu'st, as a nu'ans of 
bettering bis e-onelitieen. Such a e hange', maele' so .vm/eAv////, anel 
without being le'el tei it, by iinpeiTe^ptible; anel sle)w ek'gre'es, causc'el 
a great eliscemte'nt in the armv, whe) are; still attae'heel to him, imele'r 
whom they en)e)ye'el more' licene-e and greater g;iin. 

I cannot mention Na])e>le'e)n, without aelverting to eeiu' of his im¬ 
puted greatest crimes, of which the circumstance's hav e; re'e-ently 
been powerfully impresse'tl on my mind, by visiting the seone 
where was acted the death of the Duke D’Enghien, at the castle' eef 
Vincennes. The most guilty part of Napoleon’s coneluct te)weirels 
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the Duke, cannot, perhaps, be charged to seizing him in a neutral 
territory, where lie was plotting,against the State, but to the veiy' 
brief and unfiiir trial by which he was condemned. 'Diis castle is 
situated about tliree miles from Paris, it is a very fine building. 
Tlie foundations were laid by Philip Augustus, A.D. 1183; Philip 
de Valois erected the towers in 13G1 ; the building was completed 
by Charles \^, the son of .lohn king of France. Vincennes.was 
the fiivouriU' residence of many of her kings. Joinville tells us, 
Uiat the famous St. Louis was accustomed to sit beneath an oak 
tree in the I'ori'st, where [loor persons who had suffered any g•rie^ - 
anc(^ or ojipre.ssion from the rich, had free access to him, and 
there h(‘ heard their com])lainls, and rendered Justice to all. The 
towc'rs of the castle stand somewhat ajiart from each other, but 
they are of loll y and nobh; dimensions, and mostly squai'e in their 
form ; the* windows are of rich ornamentetl Cothic architecture, 
a thing not common in ca.stles; there is without a draw-bridge and 
dee[) ditch, and a (iothic chapel and keep within the walls. The 
building is (piite perl'ect exU-rnally, and the effect jiroduced by 
the whole combination of the edifice is very imposing, and displays 
the magnificence of feudal times. A garrison is still kept at Vin¬ 
cennes. In the most remote and obscure part oi the building, 
towards the wood, you cross a draw-bridge, and enter a small 
tower, and there it was that the imha})py Duke D’Enghien 
received Judgment ; he was hurried up the little winding stair¬ 
case into a small dark room, where, after a few minutes occupied 
in the ceremony of a mock trial, (for just or equitable it could 
not be deemed,) he was Judgetl and condemned. It was six in 
the evening when he arrived at Vincennes, and at two in the 
morning was he shot, at one corner of the ditch, placed with his 
back against a tower, at the base of which he fell. On this spot 
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a pyramid of marble is now erected, witli tlie words Hie 
cecidit inscribed. 

In the little room where the iflifortunate I’rince received con¬ 
demnation, you now view the cotKn containing his remains. It is 
covered by a white pall, ornamented with a cross wrought in 
gold. His sword, orders, &c. are jdaced upon it ; likinvise the 
immense stone that was found llirowii upon tlie head of the 
victim, when the body was discovered buried in (he di(ch. ’^I'he 
little room is hung with white and gold. An altar stands uinh'r 
the window, and mass is daily said for (he repose o(’ his soul. 
The bust of the duke is seen in an adjoining room, lie was a 
very luindsomc man, thirty-two years old, and great ly beloved 
by all persons who were acquainted with his amiable qualities. 
I hear there is a very interesting account lately published of (his 
affair, which mentions that the evening the duke was sc'izetl, he 
had been passing some part of it with a lady of rank to whom he 
was attached. On his return, his own house' was forcibly entered 
hy armed men. His domestics attc'inpted resistance', in e)rele'r to 
favour their master’s escape. The' eluke was abe)ut te) elefe'iiel him¬ 
self at the heael of the stair-case, when his vale't, pre)bably frenn an 
affectation o#le)Vc, threw his arms arounelhis maste'r, wdiom he 
rendered powerless by the act; anel thus, perhaj)s trc‘achere)usly, 
held him till he was dragged away by the ruffians. 'I'he laely 
hearing a noise in the .street, looked from her w'indow, and saw a 
man forcibly dragged along by sohliers, nor knew she, at the 
time, it was the unhappy duke her lover. When pre])aring f()r 
execution, it is said he begged some one about him to Ix'ar a 
chain of gold he wore round his neck to this lady, hut no one 
consented to oblige a man who was surrounded, during his last 
moments, by the savage and blood-thirsty tools of power. I 
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tell ^'ou these circumstances, as I think them so interesting, more 
especially when speaking of Vincennes. But ybu are probably 
better acquainted with them than I am, as I have not seen the 
work in which they are fully detailed. When the body of the 
unfortunate victim was taken from the grave, into which it had 
been thrown, besides the stone upon the head, several ornaments, 
money, &e. were found with it, and the remains of the clothes 
the duke wore when he was shot. I cannot describe to you^the 
feelings of horror inspired by a visit to this little tower, where 
so many local and still-existing circumstances seemed even yet 
to speak tlu* act of midnight murder. 

1 .paving V^incennes we visited the abbey of St. Denis, whose 
Itch »and costly treasure was desj)oiled during the Re\ olution. 
A church had been originally erected upon the spot where the 
celebrated saint was interred; this was afterwards destroyed. 
King Dagobert, the first French Christian rrince, commenced 
another edifice in (he year Gb’O, whicli was finished by Charle¬ 
magne ; this building was considerably augmented and de¬ 
corated by the Abbe Suger and Saint Douis. 

The abbey is of(h)thic architecture; the ])roportions are light, 
noble, and elegant, l)ut from the whole of the ty|cient painted 
glass having been destroyed by the Revolution, it is sadly 
wanting in that beautiful richness and sombre light which gives 
so much aw'e and venerable effect to Gothic buildings. In this 
abbey is the U)mb of‘ King Dagobert; the devices upon it are 
very curious, some of them represent devils carrying souls to 
hell in boats, and they are as grotesque in their character as the 
subjects portray»d. The tomb is not, however, of the time of 
Dagobert, to whose me^jory it is erected, but a work of Louis 
the Ninth. Here, likewise are many monuments of great 
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Itttdy brought ih>m the Mus^e des Monument 
Fijtn9aiB, ^tremely inter^ting to the lovbr of curious research. 
The interruption of unexpected visitors obliges me abruptly to' 
bid you adieu, I will write again, if possible, before we leave 
Paris, and shall not fail executing all the little commissions with 
which you have entrusted me. Mr. S. unites in kindest regards, 
andabelieve me ever, 

Most, affectionately yours, &c. &c. 


I. 
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My dkarest -» Paris, Hotel de Meiiars. 

1 received your letter this morning, and am truly happy to jfind 
you are all well. Could you have known the anxiety I have sul- 
fered from your delay in writing, I am certain you would have 
spared me so much pain. Pray in futxire remember this, and 
reflect, that in another country so far removed from home, with 
no communication or means of hearing from my family, but by 
the post, how serious, lu)w painful is the suspense of repeated 
expectation tind disap])ointment, while the imagination, (always 
lertile when suspended between hoj)e and fear,) raises a thousand 
chimeras, often worse than the certainty of evil, 

“ For j)r(;s('iit leiirs ari‘ less tliiiii 
Iiorrible iiuiifiiniiif's.” 

Had yon been i)reventcd writing, I thought my brother surely 
miffht have sent me a letter, but 1 thank (iod you are all well, 
and would not have said so much on the subject, but to prevent 
a second recurrence of delay. Your letter ended all my appre¬ 
hensions, and we set out this morning for JMont iMartre, where 
we dined. > 

Mont Martre possesses much local interest from the recent 
scenes with which it is connected. The works thrown up by 
the Fr|nch stilfremain, together with the ruined houses knocked 
to pieces during the late eventful time. The ihount is a command¬ 
ing military position, and the view of Paris from that spot is most 
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delightful, as*the city appears to the greatest advantage. Tra- 
dition relates, that the ancients had a temple erected on this 
hill, to the gods Mars and Mercury, and that it was called 
Mom Mortis. Saint Denis and his followers bein<r brouulit hert' 
to worship those heathen deities, and refusing to do so, tJun 
were beheaded on the spot; in memory of the event it is con¬ 
jectured from another etymology, that it derived the name 
Mom Martjfvumt thc' Hill of > Martyrs. St. Denis and his 
companions, after execution, did not choose to leave their 
mortal remains amongst heathens, and so tucking their heads 
under their arms, quietly walked off to a Christian lady, who 
possessed some land in the neighbourhood; the good lad> 
received them very charitably, and took the (lains to bury the 
headless saints, on that s])ot where the abbey of St. Denis was 
afterwards erected. 

Whilst we were finishing our tlinner at Mont Martre, a female 
came to the window of (he inn with a basket, containing flowers 
and trinkets, that she oflered us for sale, iihe held out the 
flowers to Mr. S. and begged of him to do two kind acts at one 
time ; to serve her and oblige me, by ])urchasing her nosegay. 
The woman’s’ manner evinced a mixture of archness and good- 
l)recding that struck us bot h. Mr. S. took her flowers, and I 
offered her what remained of our dinner; she thanked me fami¬ 
liarly, and saying it would taste better in our presence, withoiU 
more ceremony entered the room, courtesied, and seated herself 
at the table. All this was done with a rapidity and manner that 
could not be termed impertinent, for she s(ien|pd by her words , 
to understand a compliance from our good nalnire, whi<^ would 
not allow her to think we could* object. She complained of 
heat and thirst, I oflered her some wine, and she drank it to 

L 2 
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the health of those who deserved always to be h^py, and, at the 
Same time, bowed her head to us. While she was dining, she 
told us her history; — that her husband had been a soldier during 
the wars of Napoleon ;■ he was killed in an engagement in 
Germany. A tear glistened in her eyes while she spoke; but she 
wiped it hastily away with her hand, and remarked, in a firm 
. voice, that it was better to die for a great master than to live for 
a mean one. She had nothing, left, —noting but a little child: 
to support herself and her infant she now sold trinkets and 
nosegays; but she hoped never to be in absolute want, for God 
was good; flowers were beautiful; gentlemen loved to oblige 
charming ladies, and did not neglect her basket: saying this, she 
arose, bowed to Mr. S. and myself, and took her leave with the 
air of a court lady. Her thanks for our little attention to her 
were gracious, but not humble; she implied by them that she 
had received a kindness, but not a favour; a kindness every 
human being had a right to expect from another, and not as if 
ft had been offered by a superior to an inferior. Her manner 
interested us so much, that I wished to know something more 
of her, but she seemed little desirous we should; for }vhen I 
asked her where she lived, she answered, “ In the world, as you 
“ do, but my home is where chance or Heaven direct.” Such a 
trifling incident would have afforded ample scope for the pen of 
the inimitable Sterne, whose French pictures are drawn with a 
fidelity and characteristic nature unequalled by any other writer. 
It is surprising what courtesy of address some of the lower 
orders of the !|^reuch possess. Whilst you are dining at a 
restaurateur, or at an inn, women frequently come into the 
room with their baskets : sometimes they play and sing to you 
during your repast, without asking permission. Those who 
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cairy baskets, although they torment you till you purchase somt‘ 
trifle to get rid of their intrusion, yet they do it in a manner so 
flattering and civil, you can hardly feel oflended; for in Paris 
the^lower orders are more polished than in Jx)ndon ; the women 
who sell fruit frequently sit with a book before them, devoting 
to mental occupation the time not employed in their traffic. 

But I must here remark, that, amongst the higher orders, tin* 
French ladies are not generally so well educated as the English, 
nor do they jrossess the solid and amiable qualities that render 
our countrywomen so universally esteemed. A Frenchwoman is 
a coquette from her birth: all she does is with a design to please 
you, and to attract your notice; yet she is easily in her turn 
pleased, and is more affable than we are. An Englishwoman 
receives every civility from a stranger as her right; while a 
French lady thanks you, accepts it in the most obliging terms, 
and seems grateful for the attention. 

Between this country and our ow n a great difference exists in 
education. Young ladies, in England, are brought up withmorP 
reserve than they are in France, and are early taught to “reve¬ 
rence .themselves.” Till an English girl is introduced into the 
w'orld, her time is occupied in acquiring solid or elegant accom¬ 
plishments; and her society is chiefly that of her instructors or 
family: but in France they mix with general society at a much 
earlier age; nor have they the example of strict morality and 
reserve to curb the natural vivacity of their character. What, 
therefore, would be indecorous and even immodest in an English 
woman, is considered nothing in a FrencJi l^dy. It may be 
presumed that this neglect of decorum in their manners leads to 
many vices and much evil ; for the mind gradually loses a sense 
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and perception of delicacy and virtuous conduct, when it is ’ 
habitually accustomed to levity; and we soon cease to respect 
that woman who forgets to respect herself. 

I must not omit some mention of a spot we visited yeste^ay 
('vening, possessing much interest for its singularity, and the 
pleasing sentiment it conveys. The Jardin de P 6 re la Chaise. 
On a hill without the town, this place of burial is situated, 
where are hundreds of monuments. They consist chiefly of 
white marble, and many are decorated with various and elegant 
devices. Here too are placed, in a picturesque manner, a variety 
of trees that in some places surround the tombs. Each grave 
has a little garden around it, which is kept in the nicest order 
by the surviving relatives of the deceased, who water the flowers, 
and hang garlands on the sculptured stone. I visited with ve¬ 
neration the spot where rest the mortal remains of Moliere and 
1 ..a Eontaiiu'. 'I'lie celebrated actress Raiicourt is buried here. 
Her bust is placed upon her tomb. The expression of her coun¬ 
tenance is remarkable for majesty and sweetness. Winding 
<lown the hill, the monument of Abelard and Eloisa meets the 
vi(!w, where, under a lofty and elegant Gothic canopy, Jie in 
a j>raying attitude the effigies of these distinguished lovers. 
This monument, together with the ashes of the deceased, is 
said to have been removed to Paris by order of Napoleon; 
but the whole ajijicars to be one of those combinations which 
Monsieur Le Noir is so fond of displaying, at the expense of 
truth, in the Musee dcs Monumens Fran^ais. 

'Pile view of the city from this cemetery is very delightful; 
5111(1 the order in which it is kept highly creditable to that vener¬ 
ation due to the memory ef departed relatives and friends. 
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Every thing cbmbines to inspire the most pleasing melancholy 
refi^tionsi, ,But we will now be like the French. Pause but a 
mornent, and, in almost the same breath, leave the serious for 
the ^ay. We will go to the Opera of (Edipe, and the Ballet of 
Psyche, where th^ lovers of fine music may receive the greatest 
pleasure sublime harmony can inspire. Yon must not judge ol' 
the Opera in Paris by that of Ijondon. It will admit of no 
comparison, so much superior is that of L’Academic de Musique. 
The most admirable taste, judgment, and classic arrangement is 
displayed in the scenery, dresses, and decorations. The pro¬ 
cession to the Temple of the Oracle in (Edipe was entirely copied 
from the antique, the statues, buildings, and ornaments corre¬ 
sponding. So excellent was the illusion, that it seemed as if 
ancient Greece had revived, (’ould the statue of Homer have 
been animated, it would not have surpassed the figure, and fim* 
expression ol‘ Derevis, who represented 0 :^dipe when old and 
blind. His daughter Antigone appeared with the simple ma¬ 
jesty of (irecian beauty. The vocal and instrumental parts were- 
so admirably managed, that they seemed all united, and produced 
an effgct' as if their combined harmony proceeded from oru' 
organ of sound. Lays, Derevis, and Nouris, are excellenl 
singers. Derevis also possesses great merit as an actor. Tlu* 
ballet of Psyche ejthibited fine dancing. During the piece, 
Psyche is seized by devils, for attempting the destruction *)f 
Cupid. She is carried to the infernal regions, and thrown down 
into a gulph of fire, where you see her tormented by fien<ls.. 
'fwo different scenes of hell were presented, so horribly ex.- 
pressive, that I can well believe many persons could not, behojd 
them without shuddering. The Fates were characteristically in- 
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troduciecL A very handsome youtfi pkyed Cupid, dressed 
the antique, and appeared a most charming model, of < animdbed 
l>e8Uty‘: his form was elegant, and his motions so light and 
graceful, that he seemed to walk on air. 

1 had nearly forgotten to tell you, that we have been to^ Le 
Jardin des Plantes. I do not recollect ever having seen any 
place of a similar kind so agreeable. There are above seven 
thousaml botanical plants in these gardens, foreign trees, shrubs, 
, They also possess a very fine collection of fossil and 
mineral productions, and many living animals and wild beasts. 
Amongst them, two bears parade about at their pleasure, in a 
sort of enclosetl pit. We were greatly interested by the school 
»)f comparative anatomy, where are preserved skeletons of every 
animal, beginning with the elephant and the whale. There are 
likewise many admirable models in wax of the different internal 
parts of the’^mman body, coloured after nature, and so well 
done, that I could not look upon them without an unpleasant 
feeling of nausea and disgust. There is also a cast from a model 
of the Hottentot Venus, taken after her death.^ It is a most 
degrading picture of debased human nature, approxi|nating 
towards the monkey. Le .Jardin des Plantes appears to tie not 
only a very agreeable, but instructive place of resort. 

We will now turn to the Musee des Monumens Franfais. A 
collection of tombs brought together from their , several original 
stations by Monsieur Le Noir : a great part of them are now 
removing to the Cathedral of St. Denis. ' The French are 
very fond of assigning every fragment they possess to the re¬ 
motest antiquity j and Monsieur Le Noir boasts of having in 
tfiis collection the effigies of Kings Pepin, Carloman, Hugh 
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Capet, and many others of that race of monarchs; but, on exa. 
mination, we find they are as like to each other as brothers. 
The truth is, all this batch of royal personages is the manufacture 
of the reign of Louis the Ninth, and have no claim whatever to 
originality or truth. 

On entering the Hall of the Fourteenth Century, we ex])ect to 
see the memorials of the illustrious opj)onents of our Filward the 
Third and his gallant son ; but instead of them we find the 
room stuck round with plaster casts, all made out of the same 
mould, only diversified by the ornaments of tlie sword-belts, and 
the bearings on their shields. 'J’he sole exception to this, is 
the tomb and effigy of Bertrand du (luesclin. 'J'iic-re are, 
likewise, many whimsical and ingenious fancies of J\l. Le Noir 
displayed, by putting togcither various parts of ditferent figurer 
and ornaments that originally had no relat ion whatever. 

When M. Le Noir considered this collection of toml)s siiperior 
to ours in Westminster-Abbey, he surely must have forgotten 
the principal and most essential differeiu^e that exists l)elween 
them, the local interest, and long-remembered identity ol’ their 
station. In Westrninster-Abbey, consecrated by time, and vener¬ 
able from antiquity, we view the monunu'utal trophies of our 
Edwards and our Henries, marking tin? very spot where their 
mortal remains have so long reposed, even since the hour of 
their interment. The sentiment, the interest inspired by such 
reminiscences, is entirely destroyed in M. Le Noii-’s collection, 
from the circumstance of the French monuments having Insen 
removed from their original destination, and wx* feel no more 
affected in viewing them, than we shonld be in walking through 
tlie gallery of a statuary, filled with things that have no historical 
or sentimental interest. Notwithstanding this, every praise is 
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(hu; to M. Le Noir, lor having })reserved these remains from 
total (lest ruction. But lie must not attempt to persuade us they 
arc more interesting in his gallery, than in the cathedrals and 
clmiclies to which tlu*y belong(‘d ; or that such a combination is 
sii[)i‘rior to our st'pnlchral trophies in the Abbey. 



I.ETTER VIII. 


My dear- 5 Paris, Ilotfl de Miiiars. 

We arc just relurned from a long' walk. Our ohjoct was a \ ish 
to tlio Champ do J\Iars, so tvlobraloil for being tlu' spot on which 
Bonaj)arte delivered his addresses to the soldiers. It is situated 
near the fine Hospital of Invalids; a military scliool liices 
the field. We returned to Taris over the bridge of .lena, a 
short di.stanee from the Tluiilleries. 'fhe w'alk tliencc' is 
very agreeabh'. Since I wrote to you last, we haw* bec'ii to 
Versaillc's; this celebrated Palace, situated lb mile's I’roin llie 
metro])olis, is a building of great magnitudi', ninch admired l<)r 
its architecture. The entrance from the town is not handsome, 
being built of red brick; but the noble fai,ade towards tin 
garden pre.sents an object at once beautiful and magnificent, 'fliis 
palace was erected by the costly l.ouis XIV^ iNIuch e)i'tlK' wealth 
it Ibrmerly possessed has been nanoved ; 1 saw no furniture in 
any of the apartments which were shown to us: in oneol the 
saloons may be seen a fine picture by Paul Veroiu'sc', represent- 
iim our Saviour at the house of Sinion the JMiarisee: with the 

r? ^ 

cxce])tion of this, and another by the same great master, all the 
paintings of Versailles are bad ; the j)roductions of I he old f'cencJi 
school, Coi/pcl, Lc Bruu, &c. Tlu'apartments art' decoratt'd with 
rich gildings, but by no means in an elegant taste; tlu' j);iinted 
ceilings are indifferently executed ; so that, on the whoh', tlu' 
rooms are more gaiuly than beautiful. We .saw the fine marble 
staircase, where the guard de cor|)s was murdered, while the 
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unfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette made her escape to another 
part of the house. Tlie gardens are of the time of Louis XIV., 
and extremely magnificent, but I dislike the stiff manner in which 
the trees are generally cut; still there are some very charming 
avenues, not deformed by art. The immense number and diversity 
of statues, vases, terraces, fountains, trees, avenues, and flowering 
shrubs, together with the noble ]>alace, present to the view a com¬ 
bination of imposing objects, worthy a kingly residence. Of the 
fountains at Versailles (remarkable for their number and beauty) 
the finest is j)orhaps that of Latoua; it is a raised oval work, exe¬ 
cuted in stone and marble; Latoua stands on the top; beneath 
are lu>r children, Diana ainl A])o]lo, and seventy-four figures, 
rej)resi;nting the pciasants of Lybia changed into frogs by Jupiter, 
at the reepu'st of lyatona; some of them are half, and others 
('utirely metamorphosed. These figures overwhelm Latona with 
thc'ir show('rs; the waters rushing all around, and sparkling 
in the sun, protluce the most beautiful effect that can be conceived. 
There is another very grand fountain in the centre of a canal; 
Neptune seated in a car, guiding his foaming horses, preceded by 
ilolphins ami sea nymjihs. Versailles, with all its magnificent 
display, is to my mitid wanting in the more pleasing and attrac¬ 
tive grace's of ivild uncultivated nature. This feeling for the 
luxuriant beauty of hanging woods and picturesque landscape, 
induces me so much to prefer and admire St. Cloud, the favourite 
residence of Napoleon, situated but five miles from Paris, on the 
banks of the Seine. The woods that overhang its steeps, bear the 
same character of wild and luxuriant beauty, that you so much 
admired when we rambled together through those of Piercefield, 
in Monmouthshire. After winding through thick forest trees, 
you arrive at an eminence, where the good taste of Napoleon 
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erected a pedestal, on the top of which is placed a model, I be¬ 
lieve, of the lantern of Demosthenes. From this spot you have 
an entire view of the city, the serpentine windings of the Seine, 
the chateaux that crowd its banks, the woods of Sevre, the pic¬ 
turesque stone-bridge, and the adjacent country, form a most 
delightful scene, not unlike an Italian landscape. Descending 
towards the palace, a cascade and Ibuntain meets the view: the 
cascade rushes down from three sej)arate sources, in the midst ol' 
flowering shrubs, and falls into a large; basin beneath. 

You enter the palace near this spot; in describing it 1 can 
convey to you no adeejuate idea ol’ the taste, (degance, and mag¬ 
nificence of the interior. It seemed as if wealth, and every 
art, had been exhausted in rendering this [)alace costly and 
beautiful. Gold, silver, ta])estry, and damask tin; the eye by 
their rapid succession, till you are at a loss to decide vvliich of 
the numerous apartments is the most sumptuous. One chamber, 
where the Emperor received his court, is entirely hung with 
richly worked crimson velvet, embroidered with the finest Greek 
ornaments in gold ; the furniture corresponding in magnilicent 
adornment. The tables are of beautiful mosaic work, composed 
of the most rare marbles. The suspended glass chandeliers are 
so exquisitely cut and brilliant, that they resemble chrystal ; 
their ornaments being intermixed with little Or raolu devices. 
The bed-chamber of Marie Louise, reminded me of an habitation 
of genii, described in the Arabian Nights. Her bed is of the 
richest brocade, worked with flowers on a ground of gold, 'riie 
canopy above, ornamented with gold and white ostrich plumes. 
Yet was the splendour even of this apartment exceeded by that 
of her boudoir, in which the chairs are supported by admirably 
carved white swans, with golden collars about their necks; the 
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seats and furniture of white satin, embroidered with groups of 
flowers after Nature, so delightfully executed, that, viewed at a 
little distance, they seemed her own works. The walls are 
beautifully painted in arabesejue. The curtains and draperies of 
light white silk, embroidered with a border of flowers in festoons. 
The chamber of the King is extremely magnificent. The orna¬ 
ments of the bed are covered with as much golil as could pos- 
silily be introdu(;ed: but this splendid couch is of little use to its 
ro}al jjossessor, whose j)ains art; never assuaged by resting 
l)eneatli his gilded canopy ; lt»r the infirmities ol'the gout, (which 
pays as little tiei’erenct' to royalty as death dot's to the doctor,) 
prevciits his raising his liinhs tt) gel into bed. A verv low 
bedstead, ])artly ct>nstrnfted t)f irt)n, is tluiretbre stationetl in 
this chamber, u])t)n which his ])resent iMajesty slee[)s whenever 
he visits St. Cloud. 

In another apartment, there is a large pier-glass ])laced over 
a chimney-piece; by touching a spring the Ittoking-glass dis- 
apjiears, anti a view ol' the country is st't'U thrt)ngh one entire 
platt; of glass, that ct)st 1 knt)w not ht)w many huntlred francs. 
The chamber where the Kinpert)r tlined, is, 1 am toltl, con- 
structetl after the inotlel of a lltiinan room. The decorations 
are siinjtle, hut extremely eh'gant and tasteliil. This costly 
palace was fittetl up anti furnished under the tlirt;ction of Napoleon, 
who seldom slept in the fine rooms he so sjilendidly adorned, 
llis t)wn chamber, arranged in the most simple manner, he 
selectetl among the plainest aht)\ t- these apartments. It is pro¬ 
bable he valued his magnificence only as it impressed the minds 
t)f t)thers, without receiving any satisfaction from it himself; 
well knowing the power acquired by' dazzling the eyes of the 
weak-minded multitude, and that majesty is approached with 
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greater veneration, when encompassed by surrounding objects 
of' pomp. 

One cannot visit this palace without reflecting upon the past 
and present condition of its late august inhabitant; he, before 
whom nations and princes bowed the knee; who, like Alexander, 
found in a world scarcely scope enough for his ambition, is now 
the solitary tenant of an insulated rock. Hut the transitions of 
human life are frequently as extrernc? as they are various, and 
thus did the unfortunate Qiuvn, Marie Antoinette, exchange 
the ]>alace of Versailles for the wretched Conciergerie, a prison, 
in tlie most dismal and abject sense of the word. 

^^'e obtained an order to see it : you pass into the interior by 
a large iron door, and through a rlark passage, dimly lighted by 
a sus})ended lamp. On each side, within iron bars, resembling 
tlie dens of wild beasts, a few miserable prisoners were confined. 
You then entered La Chapdlc Expialoirc, once the ctdl of Marie 
Antoinette, and here it was the ])oor Queen suffered all the 
united miseries of insult, cruelty, and imprisonment. In a little 
dark stone room, with only sufficient light admitted to display 
the horrors of the place, that unhaj)py princess, who, but a 
short interval before, enjoyed the state, luxuries, and adulations 
of a court, was confined, denied evi'n the necessary comforts 
and decencies of life. Her bed was placed in one corner of the 
room, and close to it a screen, over which the four soldiers 
(who were kept both night and day in her apartment) could, 
at any time they pleased, observe her. How shocking, liow 
disgraceful a cruelty, so repulsive to every feeling of common 
decency and humanity. 

How few, who bask in the sunshine of royal prosperity, 
adulated by minion lords, and the reptile parasites of a court. 
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till they fancy themselves like the Deity, whose power they 
imitate! How lew give one moment’s reflection to the suffer¬ 
ings and miseries of their more lowly, but still their fellow- 
b(‘ings ! The single dwelling of one day in a dungeon, would be 
to princes a useful lesson : like Jaques, they might learn to feel 
the common “ penalty of Adam,” and exclaim, with I^ear, 

“ Take physic, pomp, 

Expose tliyseir U> f*-el wliat wrelclies feel, 

I'liul tliou inay’st sliake the siijierflux to them, 

Aiul show the Heavens more just.” 


In a similar prison in the (’onciergerie, the amiable Princess 
Elizabeth was likewise conflned. Adjoining to it is a dungeon, 
witfioul lifrht, and secured by an iron door, where that excellent 
woman was shut up lor several hours, during some period of 
her imprisonment. The wretched cell of Marie Antoinette is 
now converted into La Cliapellc Expialoirc ; mass is there daily 
said t<)r the repose of her soul. 

'fhe present Duchess d’Angouleme apparently bears a constant 
remembrance both oi’ lier own sulferings and those of lier pa¬ 
rents, and looks with but little cordiality upon the people; for 
which she is blamed by the Erench, and even disliked by many 
of those who are the well-wishers of her family. An old Abbe 
was speaking on this subject the other day, and severely censured 
the Duchess lor her contempt of the populace. He related an 
historical anecdote, the example of which, he said, she would do 
well to imitate. 

“ A I'rench Duke of the royal blood, in times past, whose 
father was murdered by the populace, after various events, suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. While showing, on some occasion, a con- 
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descension to the people, a courtier reminded iuiu, that ihctf 
had been the murderers of his father. Tlie prince replied, 
“ Those times are past, and it becomes the King to forget the 
injuries of the Duke." For my own jiart, I am disposed to 
esteem the Duchess for the contempt she evinces towards the 
populace. No adulation, no apj>lause of the multitude, can ('ver 
cancel, in a feeling mind, tlie remembrance of their former 
cruelties. The same city which now shouts for the I louse ol' 
Bourbon, but a few years since endeavoured its extirpation. So 
j)owerful is the remembrance of their sufferings, in the ])r(‘sent 
royal family, that I hear they never pass that spot where the 
King and Queen of France were beheade<l. 

The temple in which the unfortunate ^Ifourbons were confined, 
and udiere Captain Wright was murdered, is now converted into 
a convent, a Princess of t'onde is the superior of the order. 

We have visited the Louvre, and regretted you were not with 
us to share the pleasure we reeeivc'd. Perhaps you limey I am 
(according to the fa-shion ol’the day) about describing the pictures 
in the technical phraseology of the modern critic and sagacious 
amateur. Chiaro-oscuro, silver tones, kc'cping, harmony, and 
warmth of colour, fine combinations of light and shade, &c, &c. 
are such common words, and so Hiu'ntly discussed by ev('ry pn*- 
tender who rings the changes in eloquent harangues u})on the 
fine arts, that they are generally ado})ted to conceal real ignorance, 
and a total want of feeling and judgment. How learnedly do 
the connoisseurs descant upon a picture that bears its own 
value and importance, from the name of the artist who executed 
it. But place before one of these self-efficient judges a nameleaH 
picture of the greatest merit, and they would appear as worthy of 
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the cap and bells, as the deaf lord, who had a mind to turn 
0 ]>erii amateur, but who, one night, chancing to miss the old 
Italian wli() used to jog Ins elbow that he might call “ Bravo !” in 
the right place, most unfortunately bestowed his plaudits out of 
rule, and tlozed over the sweetest harmony in the piece. Fine 
statues, and charming pictures, although very delightful objeets, 
and aflbrding infinite gratification to the lovers of art, can never 
be well described, and make; Init dull subjects for a letter. Could 
1, by telling you such or such statues were very expressive and 
l^eautiful, conve) to your ci/e any ade(|uate idea of what they 
really were, 1 would atU'iupt a long and j)articular detail ; but 
as this is iiupossil)le, 1 shall make only a brief mention of the 
whole. 

Vou enter tlu; Louvre by the lower splendid apartments. 
'I'hese are decorated with marble ci>himns, the ceilings jiainted 
and gilt. Here an* placed a large colh'ction of very beautiful 
anti(]ue statiuis, altars, iS:c. The manner of their arrangement is 
extremely elegant and tasteful. Leaving these rooms, you 
ascend the great staircase, and enter the picture-gallery. The 
first view of it is very striking; for the gallery is said to be one 
tjuarter of a mile in length: the ceiling ornamented and gilt. 
On each side the apartment, the pictures are arranged. The 
direction in which the light falls upon them is so extremely bad, 
tluit many are scarcely seen. Several, by the ancient masters, 
possess the greatest beauty, 'fhe sight of these makes us the 
more regret the removal of the pictures that have been restored 
to their original possessors since tlie })eace, when we see their 
places filled by productions of’ the old French school, in the time 
of Louis XIV. The celebrated j)aintings by Rubens, represent¬ 
ing the principal events of the life of Mary de Medicis, and 
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Henry IV. are placed, in succe.ssion. They rank amongst the 
finest works in this collection, and excite both wonder and 
admiration. They may be justly considered some of the best ])ro- 
ductions of so great a master. As you ont(‘r, a picture of 
prodigious size attracts the eVo. It is the Mavriagt' of (^ana, by 
Paul \'^eronese. The contemplation ol‘ this grand and im¬ 
posing subject affords so much gratification, that we feel our 
admiration of so noble an art as ])ainting increased by view¬ 
ing it. To name but half the paintings, and to praise all 
deserving ap])lause, would be indeed a laborious task. There 
are some exquisite productions by Correggio, l.eonardo da 
Vinci, and Raphael. One picture, by the last inimitable 
master, is of such beauty, that it could not be imagined or de¬ 
scribed : the subject, a Holy Family, d’lie Virgin, the itdiuit .h'sus, 
and St. .Tohn, are so painted, that you may dwell upon the groupe, 
till you fancy they are living nature. 

We have seen two paintings, in I’aris, by David : one repre¬ 
senting Leonidas preparing for his expedition; and the other, 
the war between the Romans and the Sabines terminaUsl by the 
interference of the Roman matrons, with their children in their 
arms. This last picture is remarkable for fine drawing and 
composition. 

I must now bid you adieu; for we are going to the Royal Li-' 

brary,where Mr. S-has engaged to show me some very curious 

MSS. Pray let me hear from you every oj)portunity; and when 

you see Miss-, say to her, that she mistakes in thinking I neglect 

her; but my time has been so fully occupied during our resi¬ 
dence in Paris, that I have not been able to write to many friends 
who I promised should hear from me. At Bayeux, 1 shall find 
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more leisure. Thence I will certainly write to her. In the 
interval I have no professions to offer ; for she knows I love her, 
and that includes all the rest, and is worth a thousand cold- 
hearted mockeries of affection, the small current coin of yesterday 
fricjidships that say much, and mean nothing. Adieu. 
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My DEAR - Havi'lix. 

I KNOW not by what delay, or from what cause your last very 
kind letter failed to reach me, until two days previous to our 
leaving Paris. I was then so much hurried, that I had not a 
moment’s leisure ft)r writing, or yours would have la'en 
answered ere we quitted that city. 

I am now at Rayeux, when; it is jirobable we shall remain 
some time. You are anxious to learn if my health is im¬ 
proved by travelling; where we have been; and wliat has 
interested us during the route. We lelt Paris at five in the 
morning of the 8th instant, passed through Niaiilly and 
St. Germain. The last-mentioned town has a large forest in its 
vicinity. 

Wliile we were passing St. Germain, Mr. S-told me, that 

during a former visit to France, he had made' an excursion from 
Paris thither, and, enquiring f<)r the ruined priory of Ennemont, 
he was informed it might be seen from the garden of a lioiir<>rois 
Anglais. With some curiosity to see what sort of being the 
French termed a Bourgeois Anglais, he proceeded to the housts 
His knocking at the door was roughly arjswered, by an en(piiry of 

what he wanted from the master; who, upon perceiving Mr. S- 

was an Englishman, immediately broke out into a welcome' 
given in broad Scotch. He shook him heartily by the hand, 
and insisted he should come in, and take some refreshment. In 
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the course of conversation, he mentioned many particulars 
relating to his own In'story. He had left England thirty years 
since, in the household of the Duke of Orleans. On the deatli of 
tliat nobleman he was thrown into prison ; but the Revolutionists, 
considering he might be made useful (for some purpose he did 
not name), liberated him. He spoke with horror of the 
barbarity of tlu; times, and particularly mentioned, that the 
peo])le bcjcame so accustomed to blood, that public executions 
wt're considered as s))ectacles of diversion ; but if two or three 
]>ersons only were to sufft'r, the sight was deemed not worth 
notice, or the tronbh* of going to see it. This Scotsman had 
subseijiiently been eni])loyed in the household of the Emperor, 
who was j)artial to liritish servants. He spoke of Napoleon 
honourably, and declari'd he was extremely btdoved by all about 
him, anil that he never suft'ered the slightest injustice to any 
ol’ his household. Every member of it had free access to 
complain of an injurv, or si'ck redress from their master : he 
instanced this by stating, that some domestic had excited the 
envy or dislike of his I’ellows, who conspired in endeavouring his 
rt'inoval. As the dislike of these ])ersons was a grievance 
Napoleon could not remetly, he removed the man himself, but 
gave him another post not less ])rofitablo than his former occu¬ 
pation. Josej)hinc, he said, was beloved and esteemed for her 
amiable character and manners. He had remarked that the 
Emperor seemed to fear assassination ; as the room in which he 
slej)t was never known an hour before he retired to rest, and 
that whenever he sat in the box of his •jirivate theatre, at any 
of his palaces, he was always attended by the captain of the 
guard. The Caledoni.an complained bitterly of the Prussians, 
who, although they knew he was a Briton, had pillaged his 
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house, and emptied the cellars of his wine, during the time they 
were at St. Germain. 

I must now return to our journey. We continued our route 
through Poissy, and arrived afterwards at Mantes. We employed 
the short time during which the horses rested tliore, in viewing 
the town and cathedral. Mantes is celebrated for havinir been 
the scene of a memorable action. In 1087, William Duke of 
Normandy (in revenge for a ]>Ieasantry of the King of France, 
that tended to deride the Duke) besieged Mantes, and put all 
the inhabitants to the sword ; he burnt the churches, and catlie- 
dral of Notre Dame. History relates, that the wind being high 
blew the flames in all directiotis, and so frighteil the horse the 
concpieror rode, that he was thrown, and received a hurt, of 
which he afterwards died, at the little villag(‘ ol’ I lermentruville 
near Rouen. The present beautiful cathedral was commenced 
building under the auspices of Rlanchc de Castille, mother, ami 
Marguerite de Provence, wife, of the holy Louis IX. 

We continued our journey towartls Vernon, through woods and 
valleys, beneath hills and overhanging rocks, that fre(|uenlly 
reminded me of the fine valleys of South Wales. Vernon is a 
town most beautifully situated, and extremely picturestjuefrom its 
chateau and adjacent scenery. Thence we proct;eiled orj our route 
by Gaillon, stopt at Louviers, where we diuetl, and after our 
repast, amused ourselves with viewing the rich Gothic church 
that exhibits so much curious })ainted glass. The land in this 
part of France is very fertile, abounding in vineyards and 
corn-fields. Vineyards in Normandy are not common; these 
were the first we had seen, and, I find, the vine does not 
grow so luxuriantly here as towards the South of France. 
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TIk! vineyards I hav(; seen are by no means picturesque. The 
biiu's run on j)oles, like liops, but not higher than three feet. 

VVe qiiitttjd I.,ouviers, and arrived at Evreux, where we re¬ 
mained three davs. Evreux is tlie Mediolanum of Ptolemy. 
'J'lie cathedral of' Notre Dame was erected by Henry L, of 
England, in 1119; but the pn^sent building is at least two hun¬ 
dred years later. Il is a most beautiful structure; the windows 
are filled by a rich and brilliant diversity of'painted glass. Eor- 
nu'rly there appeared in the glass, the whole length figures of 
C!barles II. and Cliarles III. kings of Navarre; as they no longer 
exist, it is probable they wiae destroyed during the llevolutioii. 
The only int(‘resting figures now remaining are those of a knight 
and his lady of' the nobh' family of' Harcourt, the surcoat 
of' the former, and tlu* robe of' the latter, emblazoned with 
the arms of' that bouse; above them may b(' traced this 
Iwginning of an inscri])tion : “ Aloiiscgnciir GtiiUaunic Harc- 
cotir/, scgiicur dc Id (’diic/ioic, d Madamv lilanc/ie * * * The 

architecture of' the building is (lothic, and extremely elegant 
in its ornaments and devices. Whilst we were in the cathe¬ 
dral, we observed a Hrother of Charity who stood near us ; 
a part 6l' his dn'ss was remarkable, and interesting to those 
who are fond of' tracing ancient customs. This ])art con- 

sisteil of a blue circular cap, ornamentetl with silver, in form 
somewhat rescMubling those worn Iw the blue-coat boys ; it 
hung pendant over the shoukler by a long band that fell in 
front. This heail-dress was universally worn f'rom the latter 
part of the Hth to the end of the 15th century; it was 
called a chaperon, and the jiart depending the tippet. The best 
picture of our Henry the Fourth, preserved at Kensiiigton, 
represents him in such a dress. This cap is still distinguished 
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at *©£ Chaperem ; b\it the of it, as a 

cO^ntj^Wofl^Bfe'hiBad, is now unknown, even to those who ^ 
'i)jf|ieijjSbear it. , ^ 

to Evreux, it cliancecl to be the last day of 
One ^ir. ’•l^'iairfts- mucli^mused with the motley groupes that 
frequented it, and with the extraordinary gestures of a grims^crer, 
who seemed the delight of his numerous auditors. He was a 
little old man, not unlike Le Sage’s descriptive picture of Le 
Diablc Boiteux. He wore a dross of white linen, and a red cap : 
by the aid of a very large pair of spectacles, and having no 
teeth, he varied and distorted his features into so many forms, 
that they did not twice appear as belonging to the same counte¬ 
nance. The French peasantry arc very lend of such disgusting 
exhibitions. Buffoons and charlatans are more common in 
Franco than in England, and so indeed are idlers and inipt)stors 
of all kinds. The beggars are without number ; they are bold, 
insolent, and importunate: you arc followed, and sometimes 
absolutely beset by more than eight or ten at a time. When we 
were going into the court-yard of an inn at Magny, in our road 

to Paris, the doti^^way was filled by mendicants; one man, a 

« 

most dreadful deformity of nature, was seated upon an ass, 
begging of every person who passed by. Frequently has the 
stump of a hand been actually thrust in my face. A beggar 
once seized me by the arm, demanded money, and was 
ascendiflg the stairs to follow me into my chamber, till I got rirl 
of her, by yielding a trifle to her importunity, with which 
she seemed dissatisfied becapse it was not a franc. The 
most horrid exhibitions are continually displayed, of disease, 
unnatural distortions, ^nd deformities of the human body. 
The number and frequency of such objects is truly astonisliing, 
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1 never saw so many, or such shocking defoimitihs in En^bmd 
^ I have witnessed in France. We proceeded from Eereux to 
Lisieux, a romantic town, situated in a picturesque * valley. 
There we remained a day, to repose from our fatigue, ahd to 
view the cathedral, parish churches, &c. The fonner is a plain 
building ; the interior exhibits that dilapidated appearance, the 
certain mark of revolutionary destruction. 

We went from Lisieux to Caen in the diligence. Amongst our 
fellow travellers were two strolling players, completely French 
characters. Their dress proclaimed poverty; but really French 
gentlemen travel in such very sliabby attire, and in the provinces, 
frequently wear such old and mean apparel, that it is difficult to 
judge of their rank or fortune by their appearance. Our players, 
notwithstanding their thread-bare dress and hungry mien, were 
still stage-princes of ideal grandeur; they had much of the 
pompous manner of mock royalty, and talked of all things in a 
high strain. With a surprising vivacity and volubility, they sung 
duets, spouted, rantetl, imitated Talma, and recited their parts 
in rapid succession, till they fairly tired themselves out, and fell 
fast asleep. I am inclined to believe, from obsen’^ation, that the 
generality of the French are little affected by untoward circum¬ 
stances; they seem to enjoy the pleasures of to-day, without 
“ taking thought for the morrow.” Poverty, an evil so heavily 
borne, sits light upon a Frenchman’s heart: he will not smile 
the less if ruin stares him in the face ; and I much doubt, were 
he deprived of his last sous, if it would abate one sally of his 
natural vivacity. However philosophic such a temper of mind 
may really be, I imagine it arises rather from the natural levity 
of cliaracter, inherent in the people, than from the fortitude of 
stoicism; perhaps they act more consistently with the nature of 
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OUT being. Severe are the ills of this life; but their duration is 
short, and it is undoubtedly a right' exertion of the mind, wh^ 
evils are inevitable, to meet them with that measure of fortitude 
which prevents their destroying our happiness, or embittering 
the ephemeral date of our sublunary existence. The French¬ 
man, who styles his old ragged jacket rohe de convencmce, or 
fiddles in a jail, may be as good a philosopher as the man 
who sneaks from you to hide an old coat, or sits pining 
in a stone cell, and, after all, may be as wise as any of us. 

We parted with our gay travellers at Caen, and took up our 
quarters at the excellent Hotel D’Angleterre. Caen, the capital 
of Lower Normandy, is situated in the middle of a flat plain, on 
the river Orne, a large clean town, handsome, commodious, and 
well built: it contains twelve parishes, and above sixty sti-ects. 
The university of Caen was founded by John, Duke of Bedford, 
by the authority of Henry VI. of England, in the year 1411. I'he 
charter was renewed by Charles VII. of France in 14.52. Before 
the Revolution, there were nearly twenty convents in Caen, and 
a college of Jesuits. When William Duke of Normandy was 
about to marry Matilda, niece of Henry I. of France, some dis¬ 
tinguished persons murmured at the purposed alliance, saying, 
they were too nearly related by their mutual descent from Richard, 
grandfather of William. Pope Victor granted them a dispensa¬ 
tion, on condition that they would found two abbeys; one dedi¬ 
cated to St. Stephen, and the other to the Holy Trinity, 'i’ho 
first now called VAbbaie aux Hommes, was erected by the Con¬ 
queror, who died, and was buried within the church ho built, in 
1087: his tomb was erected at the cost of William Rufus, and 
richly decorated with gold, silver, and jewels, under the direction 
of Odo, a goldsmith of Caen. The tomb was supported on each 

o 2 
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side by three pilasters of white marble., Thi.s monument was 
destroyed durinff the wars of the Huffonots. What remains 
of the Conqneror’sbones/are still preserved in St. Stephen’s; they 
j-est under a flat stone in the choir of the church. There is a very 
i)itcresting account given of the destruction of the tomb by Charles 
de liouroueville, Sieur de Bras, a French writer, who witnessed 
the event. T le tells us, that two magnificent monuments, of Duke 
William, and his Duchess Matilda, were broken to pieces by the 
rabble, one being in the Ahhmc anx Howvich, and the other in the 
Ahhaic aiix Dames. Tlu' Ilugonots, belicwing the tomb of the 
(’on(|n<'ror contained some treasure, broke it open, and found the 
hones within, ('nveloj)ed in red silk, the colour being still apj)a- 
rent ; tin; bonc's wer(; of an extraordinary large size, and had every 
appearance being those of a very strong man. Not content 
with this devastation,the mob next tore down a curious picture* 
of the ('on(]ueror, ])ainted on wood, representing him exactly in 
the dress in wliicrh he was buried : This picture had been painted 
from the body in the year 1.522, by ord('r of Pierre de Martig-ny, 
bislK)p of Castn's, and abbot of Caen, Avhen an archbishop, a 
bisho]), and a loi'd-cardinal of Rome visited the city, who, desiring 
to see the luxly of William, they caused the tomb to be o])encd, 
anilfbundtlie(.k)n(pieror’s remains exactlyin the state inwhich they 
bad bc'c'ii interred. An e[)itaph was discovered within the tomb ; 
this e])itaph had been copied at the bottom of the picture on w^ood, 
which, the .same writc'r informs xis, was afterwards used for a table 
by a loAv jxerson in Caen, Irom whom he obtained it The 

* Alllioufrli Do liras says, tlic picture represented the Conqueror as he appe-ared 
when his toiuh was opeinxi, it is extremely jirobable, that that of the struttiiift figure 
of M'illiam, still shown in the church, is tlic identical picture, as it is evidently of 
the above date. 
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Holy Trinity was founded by Matilda, A. D. 1082. * It is u 
fine building, and a perfect specimen of the architecture of the 
time; as it is now converted into a manufactory, the interiftr 
of the church has been spoiled, by the erection of a floor, to 
make two divisions for apartments, one above, and the other 
beneath. The lid of Matilda’s stone coffin, bearing a curious 
inscription, was recently fliund in tliis cburcli, and has latc^ly 
been removed to the Ahbak mix Jluiitmcs; it is of grey marble, 
and so plain in its aj)pearanc(', that an indifli'iH'iit observer would 
never suspect it was intended to cover royalty, the inscription 
arranged in lines upon it is its only ornament. 

The following is a correct co])y of the inscription, with all ils 
abbreviations and singularities : — 


Egreiik' ))iik-tiri tegit hoc .-.triirtura scpnlcliri 
Moriljiis in.signc "vrincn n'galt; MatliiliU'in 
J)iix tlaiulrila |ialui' liuie extitit Adala luatcr 
IVanconini geiilis Rotborti fiiia regis 
Et soror Ileiirici rogalis cilc potiti 
Rpgi magiiifico Willelino juiicta inarito 
I’rcsciilpm stakin prcspiite Ikcil cl ccicm 
'Earn imillis terris (|ua niullis rebus boncstis 
A se tlitafain sc [)rociiraiilc dicaUuii 
Hoc consoJalrix inopum ])i< latis ainatrix 
(lazis dis]Krsis paiijH-r sibi dives egenis 
Sic infinite petiit consortia vitc 
In jirinia nieasis j)ost jirimuin luce Novetnbris. 

At the time this coffin lid was discovered, they found .also 
a coffin, in the centre of the under croft, containing the bones 
of a superior of the convent, with whose remains they discovered 

* In tlie excellent work of Mr. Cotnian of Yarmouth, entitled “ Tlic Architec¬ 
tural Antiquities of Normandy,” may be seen some beautiful views of this abbey, 
and other interesting remains. 
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many very curious antiquities, amongst them a pastoral staff: the 
head or crook being of copper, small in size; the ball at its base was 
formed of amber; also a lyng with an inscription upon it in the 
inside, two small square leaden boxes, and some fragments of linen 
were likewise found. It has been conjectured that these bones were 
the remains of Cecilia, daughter of the Conqueror, who was the first 
abbess of this house. At the time the Hugonots destroyed the 
monument of Matilda, it is said a ring of sapphire, set in gold, 
was taken from her hand; this ring was in the possession of the 
abbess of the convent, who gave it to the Baron de Conty, con¬ 
stable of France, in the reign of Charles IX. 

Before the Revolution, none but ladies of illustrious birth were 
allowed to become sisters of the Holy Trinity. 

Adjoining the church of the Ahhaie mix Hommes, the Con¬ 
queror erected a palace. Some of the rooms now remaining are 
said to be of his time. An apartment, called the Baron’s Hall, 
is paved with some very curious Norman glazed tiles, ornamented 
with the arms of the Barons, but there is little probability that 
this building is a ptirt of the original ]>alaco. The tiles are most 
erroneously cited as a proof of its great antiquity; but these tiles 
are certainly not older than the time of our Edward the Third. 
Caen presents so many interesting objects, that I much regret we 
coidd not remain there longer than we did. 

We quitted that city on the morning of the 15th instant, and 
set out for Bayeux in the diligence, with two very amusing com¬ 
panions ; a young French gentleman, returned from Italy, music- 
mad, and an intelligent lively old abbe, who overwhelmed me 
with snuff, politeness, and questions relative to English lite¬ 
rature. He spoke in raptures of our Sterne, Fielding, and 
Richardson, particularly of the Clarissa Harlowe of the latter, a 
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work known and admired throughout France. The French have 
a very high opinion of our novelists in general, and allow they 
have but few writers who excel in x^orks of fiction, almost all 
their novels being translations from the English. Amongst 
French writers of modern date, none, perhaps, have been more 
universally praised than Madame de Stael. Her novels are read 
with an admiration almost enthusiastic. Her Helpliine, espe¬ 
cially, possesses an irresistible charm ; for who can take it up 
without going through the whole six volumes: yet it is decidedly 
a bad book, and that of the most dangerous kincL The very 
feelings it excites are a proof of its pernicious effect; for tlic 
reader is charmed both with the hero and heroine of the fable. 
Human nature needs no incentive either to practise or excuse 
what is morally bad, and this work would lead to both. Of all 
improper compositions, none are perhaps so dangerous in their 
consequences (especially to young minds), as those which dress 
what is in itself vicious in a pleasing and modest garb. Undis¬ 
guised vice is too coarse to be suffered by a polished mind, and, 
wanting the art to please, fails in the effort to seduce; but the 
imagination once dazzled and inflamed, our admiration strongly 
excited in the palliation of wrong principles, the mind too 
readily admits the delusion, and receives that, which, if drawn 
in less captivating colours, it would certainly reject. Such 
feelings cannot be right,’ nor the book ^that inspires them, a book 
peculiarly adapted to charm the female heart. Women arc 
generally formed with more sensibility than Judgment: they 
require every means to strengthen rather than enervate the 
mind ; for it is the part of wisdom to counteract the defects of 
nature, and to lay up those stores of steady principle, that be 
come habitually a refuge from ourselves, that sober the mind, 
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and render it, in moments of trial, as a rock, against which the 
adverse tempest breaks, and the winds spend their fury, but 
shake not its firm and ev^lasting base. 

Delphine is so inspired by generous feelings, so decked with 
specious sentiments, that the reader, wrapt in the delusion, is 
almost tempted to believe, that the principles which elevate the 
soul of Delphine cannot be wrong. Yet they will not bear the 
only test of truth, — their consonance with the divine edicts of 
moral rectitude. Such is the character of the heroine, as traced 
by the lively pencil of Madame dc Stael ; but her picture is like 
a trans[)arcncy, that derives its lustre from the light it receives 
behind the thin and gaily-coloured canvas : take that away and 
all is dark, it would not bear to face its surface, the clear and 
steady eye of day. Unsupporfed by the sophistry of pernicious 
sentiment, unaided by the graces of language, and stripped of 
glittering ornament, how would such a work a])pear in jdain 
and homely, but just and simple betion. The heroine would 
sink into a very weak woman at the best, whose conduct is 
something more than weak, — decidedly bad. It is surprising 
how blind are the generality of the French to the highly immoral 
tendency of such a book, replete as it is, with innumerable 
beauties, and the most j)rofomul reflections of a great and 
powerful mind. The extraordinary success it has received in 
France, evinces, in a great measure, a want of moral propriety. 

IVhen speaking of literary productions, I may here be allowed 
to remark, that lively as the French are, in general, although a 
.people of quick imagination and animated feelings, they have not 
that taste for “ the wonderful, the wild,” we sober English possess. 
This is evident in their writers; for none have produced any work 
that can rank with the sublime productions of our Milton, 
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Dryden, Akenside, Cliatterton, or Youii". Their poetry is in 
general a distillation from the aneients, but wanting their 
originality, energy, and force. England has luiiny pastoral j)oets; 
France but few. This deficiency may arise, in a great measure, 
from the character of the people ; for it recpiires a dec'p turn ol’ 
thought, and a sobriety of mind, to contemplate with fei-ling tlu' 
Uiagnificent beauties of nature ; and the French have but little 
taste for the traiujuil and j)ure pleasures afl!)rded in romantic or 
picturesfjue scenery. They consider their ])oelrv (uiiial to that 
of Italy ; but the works of the Italian j)oets are i\'plete with tlu' 
most lively »lescriptions of nature*, which may l)e also found in 
the Welsh and Northern bards, who excel in the graiulc'ur of 
their imagerv, and seem as if llu'y had gaiiu'd tlu* inspiration 
that breathes throughout their verse*, by a. ee)nte*m|)latiou eefihe* 
grt*at anei sfu|)ende)us objeuts that eharacte*rise the* lealures e)t 
their native lanel. A Fre*nchmau’s aelmiratiem e)f nature* is se*e e)uel- 
hanel; he* aelmire's the* talent e)fthe* pe)et rather than the* subje-e t ; 
for he will expatiate with energy upe)n a boe)k whe re* h(*r works 
are* well ele*scribe*el, anel woulel pass thre)ugh tlu* finest e e)untr\ 
without neeticiiig the objejcls it pre*se*nts. 

But it is ne)t endy in a want e)f‘ie*e*ling feer the charms e»f nat ure* 
that the taste e)f the generality eef the* Fre*ne*h may be* imj)ugiu*el. 
Their country every wdiere abejimels with the most be*autifid (buhie* 
structures, and interesting remains e)f antiejuity, that must excite* 
the admiration ed'all ])ersons who have the least taste for the* j)re)- 
ductions of art, and the wonderful ingenuity e)f man : yet upon 
the French such works are entireily le)st; fe*w', \ ery few e)f them, 
can in any manner appreciate what their country se) amply pos¬ 
sesses. Thev look upem a fine buileling wdth a stupiel insensibility : 
even some of their clergy, and well i*duca(ed jiersons hav(* ffe- 
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quentlj appeared surprised, wlicn we luive spoken with admir¬ 
ation of a Gothic structure, or an ancient castle; and if we asked 
them (jiujstions to obtain my information concerning either, tliey 
have often rej)lied, that it was not worth our attention, “ Cesi vi/ain 
rest barbare; e'est vicujc, cc n'csf rkn'' and jiroved as ignorant con¬ 
cerning it, as the most illiterate ])c‘rson to whom we could have 
applied. The French, who do profess a love of anticpiity anti 
curious research, generally confine it to a high-sounding ad- 
niiralion ol‘ Grecian or Roman remain, and totally overlook all 
that is valuable and interesting in their own country, as if un¬ 
worthy of their notice. The ingenious Monsieur Willemin, with 
whom we met at Paris, and who has ])roduced a most valuable 
and admirably-executed work njxHi the antitjuities of his own 
country, finds so little encouragement, that he told me lit* 
hatl sometimes scarcely sufficient even to live; his work he 
still ])ursues with enthusiasm, and seems to devote all to the ac- 
com])lishment of one object: his wife is dead, and his only son 
was killed during the late war. 1 could not see a man, whose 
talents and misfortunes should command the res])ect and sym¬ 
pathy of his own country, so neglected, without feeling pity fur 
his situation, and esU'cm for that ])ersevering spirit he evinces. 

In France the government has done every thing lor the en¬ 
couragement of the arts, and individuals nothing. In England 
it is the reverse, the government has done nothing, and indivi¬ 
duals alone patronise and foster those pursuits, that reflect so 
much honour upon the taste and liberality of the nation at large. 
I must conclude this long epistle with telling you how often I 
think of you all, and how much I lor^ once more to see you. 
Adieu. 
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My deak -, Buyciix, An^\isi ‘2G, 1818. 

1 UECEiVED your letter this morning, and am truly rejoiced at the 
good news it contains; believe me, that a recital of’trifling ec ents 
that concern you, becomes interesting to me, who am so far 
removed from home; and, judging your fc'elings by my own, 1 
am cturcTuI not to omit the notice even of trivial things, consi¬ 
dering that although they are common to me, they will be novel¬ 
ties to you in England. 

1 wish it were possible you could visit me here without (he 
trouble of crossing the sea; but, as the convenience of balloon 
travelling has not yet been introduced amongst other extraordinary 
modcTii improvements, I must not ask you to submit to the perils 
of a long journey for so shoi’t a time. We are now establishcai 
in a very charming house at liayeux, much largc'r than our pur- 
])oses reejuire ; it is situatc‘d in a garden near the extremity of the 
town ; we have a view of t he houses and cathedral from our win¬ 
dows. This garden is laid out upon a little hill, and terminated 
by a terrace, adorned with geraniums and other flowering plants, 
that flourish in porcelain vases. Upon the columns of the terrace 
are placed two large blue china lions, who frown defiance' upon 
all intruders. To the right, passing through an iron gateway, you 
enter a twjry agreeable orchard; and to the left stands the habit¬ 
ation of Monsieur 1’Ablie Du-, of whom we rent our house, 

for the garden in which it stands is common to both dwellings. 
He has erected another very handsome bui’ ling within the orchartl, 

1 * 2 
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which he appropriates for pleasure-rooms and visits of ceremony. 
Descending by a lower terrace, you are conducted into a hanging 
garden below, that leads to some meadows, through which the 
river Aure flows at the bottom. Bayeux was formerly the 
Bajocae of the Homans in Gaul. Several antiquities have been 
found in the vicinity of the town. Some time since, the Abbe 

Du-, in excavating the earth, for the purpose of making a 

fish-pond in our garden, discovered several Roman coins, and 
(»thcr curious vestiges; amongst them a little brazen statue of a 

woman with a child in her arms. Such, my dear-is the 

situation of our dwelling, and the interior corresponds with the 
handsome appearance of the place. My bed-chamber is liung 
with old taj)cstry. The tables are of marble with gilt ornaments. 
A large picture of a hunting gentleman in the last century, sur¬ 
rounded by his game, decorates the centre wall; and a portrait 
of Louis XIV. frowning, in a full-bottomed wig, forms the pro¬ 
minent ornament of the room. My bed is of red calico, lined 
with white embroidered sarsnet, the work of some neighbouring 
nuns. I have engagejl a French servant, little Madeleine, whose 
very short figure (neatly attired in a red petticoat and jacket) 
forms a droll contrast to her high Norman cap. She is a lace- 
maker by profession, and very expert in her trade. The same 
as the peasantry she wears wooden shoes, and runs about the 
house in them with surprising agility. Madeleine, like all French 
servants, has a good deal of cunning and address, is remarkably 
attentive and familiar, possesses a great volubility of tongue, and 
frequently joins in conversation, passes a merry joke, or sings a 
song with so much good humour and anxiety to please, that it is 
impossible to feel olfended by her freedom. 

It is fortunate for us that we are so agreeably situated during 
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our residence in Bayeux, as I think it likely we shall con¬ 
tinue two months in this town. I am much pleased with the 

society of our landlord^ the good Abbe Du-, who is so 

extremely amiable, that I must make you acquainted with him, 
for he is indeed a character of no common interest, the perfect 

and exemplary model of a good man. The Abbe Du-is tall, 

stout, and well-looking, his countenance enlivened by gaiety 
and benevolence; he is a rich canon of the cathedral here, a 
merry good-natured soid, very witty, and loves pure wine better 
tlian holy water. We find him both kind and attentive to us; 
my parlour he daily decorates with the flowers of his garden, 
from which he sends us the choicest fruits. The Abbe pays us a 
visit every evening, after his early supper at seven o’clock, ‘and 
sometimes walks with me before dinner in the grounds; he is 
always a gay, sensible, and intelligent companion, alike divested 
of French levity and Catholic presumption. A few evenings 
since he introduced us to the venerable Bishop of Bayeux, ami 
his lively secretary. The bishop is a fine affable old man. The 
conversation turned on England; both the visitors spoke in high 
terms of our country, for the bishop had passed some time in 
London during the Frencli Revolution ; and the secretary was so 
polite and gallant, that he averred the English women were such 
charming creatures, that the happiest hours of his life had been 
passed in the island they adorned. We were greatly amused with 
the little party, all clergy, and all so different from each other: 
the bishop, dignified and serious, spoke like a man accustomed 
to authority; the secretary blended an humble deference, with 
the most lively airs of court breeding; my good Abbe played 
the kind host, free alike from authority or submission, and, by a 
fund of good humour, sought to make each guest satisfied with 
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Himself, and entertained them all with the sprightly sallies of a 
cheerful and contented mind. The three prelates, in their long 
black gowns, and the distinct and marked character of each, 
reminded me of the description of churchmen so often given by 
Clervantes. 

The Abbe Du-suffered severely from the Revolution; for 

be was persecuterl, or concealed nearly ten years : during that 
pe riod, he had many narrow escapes of falling into the hands of 
his enemies ; and more than once owed the preservation of his 
lil’i', to the care and vigilance of his faithful hoxisekeeper Made¬ 
moiselle Victoirc, who is now an ancient maiden of sixty. Vic- 

toire has still the traces of having been a very pretty woman in 
» 

!i('r youth, she is i\\c factotum of the good Canon, ever bustling, 
ever active, she conducts the ?Hc«crge of the house, makes the best 
]>res(.‘rves and lu/ucurs, and in the art of cookery, might rival 
Dame .Tacinlha herself. At one time she is busied in scolding 
ilie maids, or the boys, at another in feeding her chickens, or 
luniing her wheel, for Victoire spins the finest flax in Bayeux: 
at the hour ol’ dinner she assumes the most important function 
ol' iier office. The good-natured housekeeper then appears in her 
ch an lidle white jacket, and her best cap turned back, to show 
the long gold pendants, attached to her ears. Heated with culi¬ 
nary occupation, her jAuinj) cheeks glowing with exercise, and 
iier little grey eyes sjxarkling with the self-satisfaction of her good 
cluH'r, Victoirc directs all, sees the dishes, the fruits, the wine, 
all arranged in their proper and regular station ; she presents the 
Abbe his napkin, and, standing by his chair, placing one hand 
on his shouhlcr, and pointing towards some dish or ragout, with 
the other, exclaims, “ Taste that. Monsieur I’Abb^, it is the best 
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thing on table. “ (Ted moi qui ai fait celaT When there is no 
company, Victoire takes her seat at the Abb<^’s table, deserving 
so honourable a post by her long and tried service. In her are 
united the valuable qualities of the faitliful housekeeper, the 
attentive servant, and the kind friend of her worthy master. 

Tlie Abbe has often repeated to me many interesting occur¬ 
rences, in the events of his own life, during his long and painful 
persecution : as they may afford you some amusement in their 
recital, and also convey to you considerable inibrmation, respec¬ 
ting the cruel procedures of the Revolutionists, I shall hert' 
briefly detail a few of the most remarkable circumstances. 

During the Abbe’s ])ersecution, he was fre(|uently conceak'd in 
the house, where we now reside: it was often searched, in tlie 
hope of finding him, and Victoire was alone acquainted with the 
secret of the Abbe’s retreat, in a loft, beneath the roof of th(' 
house ; this loft was not of sufficient height to admit his stand¬ 
ing in an upright posture; he ascended to it by a ladder placed 
behind the sliding partition of a closet; when this partition was 
closed, a few temporary shelves were immediately placed up, 
and some bundles of linen, or books thrown uj)on them ; this 
last-mentioned service was invariably perl()rmed by Victoirts 
whose natural firmness and sagacity renilered her the proper 
agent of so important a trust. At one time, when obliged to fly 
from his own residence, the Abbe was concealed in a sort of hole, 
beneath the roof of a friend’s habitation, in Bayeux, where rats 
were the companions of his retreat. He was continually obliged 
to shift his residence; sometimes he remained in the country, or, 
disguised, wandered about in the fields. He was once at his 
father’s house, about eight miles from the town, when he re¬ 
ceived information that a party of the Revolutionists were 
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coming to search for him: he knew not what tado, or whwe to 
seek for shelter ; the country was every where beset with spies; 
to leave the house, would be certain destruction, and his servants 
dared not convey him from it, so much were they awed by fear. 
The Abbe considered a moment, and then resolved upon the 
only likely means of saving his life, accordingly he informed the 
affrighted servants, that, before midnight, he should endeavour 
his own escape in disguise, and that he would send them with a 
chest, containing all his property of any value to Bayeux, which 
(hey should convey thither in the night. He then ordered supper, 
and, after a hasty repast, caused the large chest to be brought 
into the room, and made the servants j^lace within it all his 
valuables and his plate, even to that whitrh was upon the table; 
this done, he shook them i)y the hand, bid each a formal adieu, 
and dismissed them, saying he was about disguising himself, in 
order to make his escape, and as he apprehended that fear might 
induce some one of them to betray him, if taken by surprise, he 
would not have even his own domestics acquainted with the 
manner of his retnnit, he hid them return in an hour, and bear 
away the chest. His injunctions were implicitly obeyed; the 
chest was carried off" in a little cart, attended by three men, who 
had long been in the service of the Abbe’s father. During their 
route, they met the jiarty, who were proceeding to search for their 
young master: they stopped the servants, and enquired what they 
were carrying away in the cart ? After some demur, being assured 
it contained nothing, but things of their own of no value, that 
(hey were removing from a farm in the country, the party passed 
on, and conveyed the chest without farther molestation, to the 
Abbe’s own house, in Bayeux ; having safely deposited it in mi 
inner apartment, they perceived the lid began to move, and to 
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the astonishment of the whole lamily, the gootl Abbe popped 
his head out of the chest, witiiout having sustained any other 
inconvenience, than that of having had his wig shaken off during 
the ride. 

The canon was not long suffered to enjoy security, or repose. 
The Revolutionists suspected lie was concealed in his ])resent 
house, then inhabited by his mother. He had once more recourse 
to his old hole, amongst the rats, at his friend’s tlien deserted 
house in Bayeux, which he used alone as a tem})orary iiiding- 
place, in cases of great emergency: there food wiis brought to 
him by a female relative, who was entrusted with the secret of 
his retreat. The good lady, meaning no ill, but, like all her sex, 
finding a secret a most intolerable burthen, in order to ease her¬ 
self of the load, gave half of it to another female, her particular 
and confidential friend ; this confidential friend, wondering who 
the person could be, to whom her companion took food, and 
dying with curiosity to discover all she was forbid knowing, de- 
term^ed to watch her steps, and in the mean time just mentioned 
the secret to another female. The hour at length came, when 
the lady was accustomed to take food to her poor caged relative: 
away goes the confidant, wrapped up in a cloak, and narrowly 
watching her friend, she saw her turn down several streets, and 
stop before a house, looking with much caution to the right and 
left, before she tapped at the door: in she went; and after a time 
(much longer than necessary for any reasonable person’s dinner), 
came out of the house again, looked about her with a careful eye, 
and then returned by another way. The confidant thought there 
was something very strange in all this. A person wag concealed, 
to whc«n her friend took food; this was all she knew,—all that had 
been entrusted to her: she had certainly found out the house; but 
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who could the pergon be ? was it a man, or a woman ? Assuredly* 
not a woman ; or her friend would at least have told that; it must 
be then a man :—but could it be an old, or a young man ? Thero 
was certainly great difference between the two: her friend, a 
pretty girl, taking food so cautiously to a concealed person of the 
other sex, was a strong presum])tive evidence;— he must be young. 
VVliata fl('l(l l<)r conjecture and suspicion ! Really her friend had 
looked very grave lately : —there must be something in all this ; 
and what that something was, she now plainly made out, must 
be a lover, — a forbidden lover of course, or why not tell her the 
whole affair. A lover so carefully concealed ; what would be the 
conse<|uence ?—an elopement at the first op])ortunity.—Having 
thus setthnl the whole affair, highly pleased with her own saga¬ 
city, and anxious to display her ])enctration had discovered all 
the mystery, her head full of its importance, away she goes to the 
other female, /icr confidential friend, to whom she had hinted her 
knowledge of the secret: with eager communication, she told all 
she knew, or rather all she suspected. The secret got wind ; for 
secrets fly faster than all the winds that blow: the whole business 
was (juickly s])read through every (|uarter of the town, and the 
poor Abbe, deprecating all secret-keepers, and confidential friends, 
was driven Irojn his retreat; from his last ho])e of safety ; and, de- 
s{)airing of his success, resolved upon attempting the only chance 
left: he quitted his hole; abandoned his companion rats ; dressed 
in the attire of one of his sisters, who fortunately was a woman 
of no feminine or diminutive dimensions. He gained the door; 
but, as ill luck woidd have it, the moon, that saucy lady, who 
sometimes betrays the secrets that the night is apt to hide, shone 
as brightly, as it she had a mind her beams, in envy, should out¬ 
vie the dawning graces of Aurora. In plain English, it was a 
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moonlight ni^t. The Abbe proceeded, with a beating heart, to 
his paternal roof; and making towards it with somewhat hasty 
strides, little suiting the delicacy of a female step, he was espied 
and followed by a foe; for no friendly darkness interfered to 
shroud the extraordinary size ojf his petticoats, or conceal his 
masculine step. 

He had not long been within the shelter of his own dwelling, 
when the house was beset by those who sought his life. 'I'lie 
moon, capricious as her sex, now no longer shed lu-r beams, 
but hid her proud and peerless brow behind the ilark and angry 
gathering xlouds, that burst in torrents of rain. There was no 
time for concealment, no moment to admit a deliberating pause. 
Tliey had passed the outer gate ; they were advancing towards 
the hall. The Abbe fled; and escaping by a little door, rushed 
into the garden, and leaped the terrace. In the covert of somt' 
bushes beneath he remained concealed. The house was searched 
in every corner ; the affrighted Abbe now percei\ed tlu^y were 
traversing the garden, uttering dreadful exclamations indicative 
of their murderous intent. He crept closer within the thickest 
covert of the bush, and soon saw them advancing towards the 
very spot where he was concealed. The foremost man carried 
a lantern, that threw a broad light upon every surrounding 
object. All hope fled ; this light would inevitably betray him; 
the steps advanced, the light glimmered upon (uicli k‘ai; wet 
and sparkling with large drops of rain. The ruffians paused a 
moment, and searched some bushes beneath a tree adjactmt to 
the spot of his retreat. They again advanced ; the last fiiint ray 
of hope expired; they were now within a few paces of the bush : 
but Providence, whose saving hand can alone snatch us from 
tlie perils of inevitable danger, delivered the unfortunate man 
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when all apparent rescue seemed vain. At the moment when 
they passed the covert spot, the foremost ruffian, who held the 
light, turned it towards some opposite bushes, and went on 
without a pause. The Abbe dared not quit his retreat, but re¬ 
mained close within shelter during the greater part of the 
night, til] he was I’reed by hearing the light step and low voice 
ol' the faithlid Victoire, who, fearing even to trust the air with 
the accents of her words, softly whispered, “ They are gone, all is 
sale.” The ])oor Abbe, drenched with rain and benumbed with 
cold, returned to the house, gratefully blessing that Providence 
which had saved him in so j)erilous a time. 

Ihit a few days elapsed after this singular esca{)e, when Victoire, 
then a young and pretty woman, was summoned to appear before 
the llevolutionarv Council. It was known she had been brought 

up in the family of the Abbe Du-almost from her birth, and 

that she was considered a most faithful domestic of her protecti’ess, 
the canon’s mother. It was therefore suspected she would be 
a likt'ly pen-son to know the; .secret of her young master’s retreat. 
V’icloire, naturally strong-mimled and acute, apj)eared undi.s- 
mayed l)efbre the council ; and, with the most easy and mild 
address, detnaiuled for what purpose she was summoned to a})pcar. 
She w'as told, with many severe and menacing expressions, that 
she was suspected of being acquainted with the place of the Abbe 

l)i, -’s concealment. —“ Is that all ?” saitl Victoire ; “ well, 

1 am here to answer.” They then informed her, that the name 
of her mast^w, as belonging to the church, had been inserted in 
the list of ]>ersons condemned for execution, and that his so 
repi'utedly escaping tlu> vigilance of pursuit, must arise from his 
having some friends to shelter him in a place of secure retreat. 
These particular circumstances were related to me by Victoire 
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heraelf, who repeated every word of the examination, with an 
energy and warmth of feeling I should vainly attempt describing. 
The good housekeeper seized my hand, and raising her eyes 
towards Heaven, with an expression of gratitude and triumph, 
she blessed God, who had given her strength and firmness to 
save her master. She wiped the tears that fell fast down her 
aged cheeks, and giving my hand another hearty squeeze, 
revived her spirits by a pinch of snuff, and then continued her 
narrative 

“ Young woman,” said the Revolutionary President, “ do you 
know you are before the Council, to answer such (piestions as 
may be put to you ?” — “ Ves, / do." 

“ And that your life depends upon your truly and tlistinctly, 
without evasion, answering such (piestions ?” — “7 /enow it." 

“ Do you also know that we have not only thepower to take away 
your life for falsehood, but also to reward you, if you act sinceri^ly 

towards us : are you not servant to the Abbe Du-?” — “ 2^o; 

I am Ilia father s servant." 

“ What do you know of the Abbe Du- ?" — “ That he is 

my master's son, and an A/jhe." 

“ Where has he been, and where is the place of his unknown 
concealment ?" — “ Where he has been I cannot tell ; and where 
his tmknown concealment is, would be no longer unJenown, if I 
knew it." 

“ What have you to do with him ?” — “ Nothing." 

“ What do you know of him ?” — “ Nothing." 

“ These answers will not do; we shall search his house imme¬ 
diately ?” — “ Whenever you please." 

“ But we shall search it again and again ?” — “ Again and 
again, if you will." 
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“ You are impertinent, and do not fear the council ?” —“ lam 
innocent, and cannot Jear it” 

“ Will you serve us ?” — “ If I am obliged.” 

“ Whatever information you may gain of the Abbe Du .— 

inform us, and you shall be rewarded by the council ?” — “ When 
the council gain information from me, I shall expect their reward.” 

Victoire was dismissed ; and a short time after the house was 
again searchetl. 'Die Abbe took shelter in the loft, by means of 
the ])artition ; Victoire hastened to the pursuers and invited them 
in, conducting them over tlu‘ house herself, and opened even 
th(' cellars, and the presses in the bed-chambers, without betray¬ 
ing the least aj»prehension or alarm. 

Some time after the search, the Revolutionary council had a 
dinner, Victoire knew one of their attendants, who was her 
cousin, but not her confidential friend. She determined, if pos¬ 
sible*, to !)(' ]>rc‘sent at this nu'eting, in the liope of gaining 
inti'lligence, should they intend any fresh search after her master. 
Ac(H)rdingly she offered to help her cousin in the dinner pre- 
pararu)ns, &c., and did not fail assisting in waiting at the table, 
'fhe wine circulated freely ; over their cups the ])arty discussed 
their aflairs, and spoke of the destined victims of their furv. 

The persecuteil Abbe Du- was named, whose detention 

they w'cre resolved to compass, and j)roposed a seai-ch the next 
dav. Whilst they were speaking, one of them exclaimed, 
“ 'fliere is his pretty servant, who behaved so saucily at the 
council; — what do you here, Victoire ?” she advanced towards 
the table, and said, “ She was come to assist her cousin, who was 
one of their domestics, and that if the council would please to 
remember, they had bid her seive them.” She was dismissed. 
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and desired to mind what she was about, or it would be worse 
for her. 

The Abbe, continually persecuted and beset, uncertain of his 
safety, and each day fearing that might be his last, was at length 
induced to listen to a proposal made by two other jn'iests, of 
concerting an escape from France. In company with them, he 
quitted Bayeux, and got into a ciibriolet that was waiting for the 
fugitives without the town; they drove towards the adjacent 
poi't, ill order to embark in a vessel that was to sail liir Fiiigland 
so soon as they should be on board. They had not long been 
seated in the carriage, when the Abbe pcrcei\ed the drivi-r was 
not keeping the direct ro.id. lie spoke to the man, desiring 
liim to turn dowm another way ; the postillion persisted all was 
right, and without minding him, continued his own course, 'fhe 
Abbe felt certain they were, or would he hi'trayed, and earni'stly 
persuaded his companions to insist on returning back to the 
town ; this they rel'used, assuring him they knew the driver was 
a lellow not to be corrupted by the revolutionary parly, 'fhe 
Abbe once more conjui'ed them to abandon their pur|)osed 
escape, but all his solicitations proving vain, he bid them adieu, 
got out of the chaise, and towards niglit-lall returned to the 
town, 'fhe unfortunate men who remained in tlu; carriage were 
stopped, given up to the revolutionary tribunal, and in a lew 
hours lost their heads. The good canon, dishcarteiu'd by the 
unhappy fate of his companions, abandoned all thoughts of 
escaping from France, and determined to run the hazard of 
remaining within his house, and, in cases of ni'cessity or surjirise, 
to resort to his old hiding-place under the roof. A very high 
w all encompassed a small part of his garden, as his health began to 
suffer from such close confinement, he rose every morning at 
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four o’clock, and took the benefit of the open air, by cultivating 
his little garden within the high wall. Before the people were 
.stirring in die neighbourhood he returned to his apartment, and 
spent the day in the solitary occupation of his books, his pencil, 
or his violincello, that he jiractised with a mute stop, lest the 
sounds of the instrument should be heard without doors. He 
had lost, by the decease of an excellent mother, the companion 
and solace of his confined hours. His father dared not remain 
on the spot, lest it should be the means of betraying his son. 
The house now ajijieared a lonely and deserted dwelling, left 
solely in the charge of the young and faithful Victoire. Such was 
the life of this amiable and persecuted man, for a long and 
doubtful time. 

I could relate many other interesting anecdotes of his trials and 
escapes ; but, as 1 dare say you are as tired of reading as I am of 
writing so long a letter, 1 shall bid you adieu, expecting that you 
will send me an answer immediately upon receiving this ; and 
lielieve me, if 1 have not the power to entertain you as much as 
1 desire, you must impute it to a want of ability, rather than of 
will, in yours, &c. 
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My DEAR -, Riiyeux. 

I HEsuME my pen to give you a particular account of tlie cele¬ 
brated tapestry now in the possession of tlie municipality of this 
town. It was formerly preserved in the cathedral, which it once 
adorned on festival days; for in an inventory of the goods apper¬ 
taining to the see of Bayeux, Tn 1476, the tjipestry is thus men¬ 
tioned, “ une tcnte tres longue, et etroife de telle a bt'odirie dex 
1 /magex, et excripteaidx fuisans reprexentidUniH, da conquest d'Angle- 
terre, loqucllc est tendue environ la nef de JfEglhe lejour, et par 
les octaves des reliqiics. 

The date of this curious work has given rise to many disputes 
amongst the learned. Some persons consider it of a later periotl 
than the Conquest; but tradition gives to Matilda, the wife of 
William, the merit of having executed this very interesting 
memorial of her husband’s greatest victory. Be that as it may, 
the antiquity of the work cannot he doubted j it bears its own 
internal evidence of correctness and authenticity, and gives to 
the lover of remote research, many little circumstances of which 
history bears no record. I must not omit telling you, that when 
Napoleon projected the invasion of England, he caused this 
memorial of its early conquest to be brought to Paris, where it 
was exhibited to the people. 

The tapestry is worked with different-coloured worsteds, upon 
white cloth, to which time has given the tinge of brown holland. 
The drawing of the figures is rude and barbarous, no attention 
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has been paitl to correctness of colour in the objects depicted. 
The l^orses are blue, ^reen, red, or yellow: this circumstance 
may arise from the limited number of worstt^ds employed in the 
work ; they consist of (‘ight colours only, — dark and light blue, 
red, yellow, buff', dark and light green. There is a border at 
the top ami bottom ol’ tlie tapc'stry, consistitig of some few of 
the fables of il\sop ; birds, animals, and other objects. In that 
part where the battle of Hastings is represented, the dead bodies 
supply the border. Yon will I'orm some idea of the labour such 
a production rocpiired, and of the industry of the Queen, when 
I tell you it is 227 fec't in length, and about 20 inches in width. 
The t.'ipestrv rciprest'iits, in regular succession, the events 
which preceded the t’onquesl, and the 2 >rincipal circumstances 
connect('d with it. As I liavt' minutely examined the whole, 
anil co])ied the inscri])tions that are beneath the border on the 
U])per part. 1 shall give you an account of them as they Ibllow 
in succession. 

The work begins with the figure of a king seated upon his 
throne, who is addressing a jierson standing by his side : the 
inscription is simply “ Kdward, Hex.” The subject of this con¬ 
versation is not defined ; we are informed merely that the 
King is Edward the Confessor, and it is conjectured, from tlie 
departure of Harold, which immediately succeeds, that he is 
addressing that nobleman, for the ])urpose ol’ sending him on 
some mission into France. Historians are of various opinions 
respecting this event : some say that Harold went out on a sailiijg 
excursion, and was driven ujmii the coast of France by a sudden 
tempi*st: Others, that he was deputed by Edward to go into 
Norhiandy, for the purpose ol' a])pointing William heir-to the 
Saxon crowm. And some think that Harold is represented in 
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the beginning of the tapestry, soliciting Edward to grant him 
permission to leave England, in order to obtain the release of 
his two brothers, who had been consigned to the care of Wil¬ 
liam during the rebellion of Godwin. We next see Harold 
proceeding to Bosham, attended by several of his followers ; he 
carries a hawk upon his Hst, at that time the distinguishing mark 
of nobility; his dogs are running befori* him. A church is then 
represented, in front of which are two men, who appear about to 
enter: above is the word “ Ecclcsia." The party next appear feast¬ 
ing at a table in a house, previous to their embarkation. Some 
persons are descending the steps from the apartment where they 
have been dining ; others are embarking in four vessels. Harold 
enters first, still bearing the hawk, and carrying a dog under 
his arm. These last-mentioned figures are wading through the 
water, naked from the waist downwards. The last of the lour 
vessels next appears anchoring in France, Harold standing at 
the prow. Three figures are then reprcsi*nted upoJi lantl, one 
of them is Harold, in the act of being seized by order of' Guy, 
Earl of Ponthieu, who is on horseback, followed by his 
peoj)le. Harold and Guy arc then seen, mounted upon their 
horses, and attended both by Saxon and Norman soldiers. 'J'he 
Saxons are distinguished by wearing mustachios; the Normans 
have none. 

Harold and Guy appear in conversation, and messengers arrive 
from William, Duke of Normandy, to the Earl of Ponthieu ; a 
tree divides the subject here, and in like manner all the principal 
events throughout the work. Some historians relate, that when 
Harold was driven by tempest on the French coast, he was de¬ 
tained as a prisoner by Guy, and that he sent a messengci- to 
William, with an account of his situation, whose threats and lar- 
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gesses obtained his release. The tapestry seems td confirm this 
account; for the messenger kneeling at the feet of William is 
known to be a Saxon, by his unshaven upper lip, and is not 
therefore a Norman envoy. Guy is seen immediately after, con¬ 
ducting Harold to the Duke: to what town he was carried we are 
not iixformed. The tapestry mentions only that he was brought 
to palace of the Norman Prince. Beneath the words, “ Unm 
cltticug 'cl a})pears a female figure, and a priest, who is, 

apparently giving a benediction. It has been conjectured, that 
this subject alludes to the betrothing of a daughter of William 
the (fontpieror’s to Harold: the objection to such supposition 
arises from the doul)t and mystery in which the circumstance is 
involved. Historians tell us, that William had five daughters by 
his Queen Matilda : Cecily, the eldest, who was the first abbess of 
Caen; Constance;, who became wife to an Earl of Bretagne; Adela, 
espoused to the Earl of Blois; and two younger, who died 
single; one of these, authors s.'iy, was affianced to Hai’old, but 
never wedded, and that she was afterwards engaged to Alphonso, 
King of Galicia; but being deeply enamoured of the Saxon lord, 
and dreading an union with the Spanish monarch, whom she had 
never seen, she fervently prayed that death might preserve her 
chastity and faith inviolate to him she loved : tradition adds, that 
her prayers were granted, as she tiled in her journey towards 
Spain, and that her body was brought back to Bayeux, where it 
was royally interred. It is also said, that the piety of this lady 
was so great, that her knees were become like horn, from con¬ 
stant kneeling. 

Wo will now return to the tapestry. The next event is William’s 
wariEare, with Conan, Earl of Bretagne, in wdiich it is apparent 
Harold assisted, and rendered essential service to the Norman party. 
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Soldiers, mounted on horseback, arrive at JMount St. Michel, 
and pass the river Cosno. Harold is depictc<l assisting sonn? per¬ 
sons who had fallen into the quick-sands, whilst (hey were passing 
the river. TJio army arrive at Dol, in Britanny ; some troops are 
flying at their approach towards llennes ; doiiau escapes from the 
town, and dc'sctaids the walls by means of a rope. The Norman 
soldiers are next employed in attacking Dinant ; (\>nan delivers 
uj) to them the keys of the town, which they succeeded in taking. 
After (his ev'ent, William rewards (lu^ service's of Harold bv lilviuu 
him a suit of armour, with which he is represeutisl as invi'sting 
him. William and his party then arrive at Bu\eu\'. 

It is said (hat AVilliam, in order to secure (o liimsell' the siicci's- 
sion of the Saxon throne, without having Ilaroltl llw a competitor, 
caused him to take a solemn vow, (hat In- would never attempt 
the possession of (he English crown : this vow he obligi'd Ha¬ 
rold (then within his power), to make iqKm a covered altar, be¬ 
neath which William had secretly placed, tin* most sacred and 
jn'ecious relics; no sooner had Harold sworn the injoined oath, 
than the Norman Duke uncovered (he altar, and showdng him by 
wdiat sacred things he had vow'ed, enforced upon his mind the 
blasphemy he would commit, if he ever a(tem])ti'd the violation 
of his oath. The tapestry apparently confirms this political trick 
of the Conqueror’s ; for Harold is rcjn esented taking the oath, 
w'hile standinji’ between two covered (dtarH. I larold lU'Xl eini)arks 
for En<dand, and arrives at the court of Edward (h(> ('oidessor; 
he appc;ars giving an account to the Saxon king, ol' the event of 
his mission into Normandy. 

TJie succeeding subject is the death ol Edward. He is lying 
upon a bed, and his wife Editha weeping by bis side. B(>nc!ath 
be is re])r{'sc'nled dead, %i^laid out. Tlu; funeral procession to 
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Westminster-Abbey follows innnediately after his decease; and 
chronicles tell us that he was interred the next day. Edward the 
Conl’essor had rebuilt the Abbey. It is singular that a figure is 
pourtrayed placing a weathercock upon the spire of the church. 
It his been conjectured, that this is designed as an indication 
that the building was but just finished, the weathercock being 
the last necessary appendage. A hand from heaven is pointing 
towards the Abbey, as if marking it for consecration. • 

The next subject is the crown being offered to Harold by the 
people. Above arc the words, “ Hie dederunt Haroldo coronam 
Rcma'' From the word dederunt being used in the Norman 
rccortl, wo are induced to believe that the crown was given to 
Harold, and not seized by him. The tapestry marking the cir¬ 
cumstance in these words, appears a strong confirmation of its 
truth; for had Harold really seized the crown, it is most pro¬ 
bable that the Normans would have recorded the act, the better 
to support the pretensions of William. Yet it may also be 
observed that the elective form of English coronations makes the 
crown in all cases a gift; and it is more likely the Saxons should 
have invested the sovereign authority of their kingdom in the 
person of a Saxon, rather than a foreign chief. By such an 
election of the people, Harold is exculpated from the blame of 
having broken an enforced vow. Yet Harold’s election, brought 
about by intrigue, was to the exclusion of the rightful heir, 
Edgar Atheling. 

Harold next appears seated upon his throne. Stigand, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, is standing by his side. The subject that 

■ • The church of St. Peter’s, Westmiuster, was consecrated but a few days before 
the death of Edward the Confessor. 
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follows is l^e appearance of a comet, at which the people are 
gjyjing with astonishment, as an ominous sign of bloodshed 
threatening to overwhelm their country. Harold is then seen 
upon the throne, addressing liis conversation to a person who is 
standing by his side. In the border beneath are several boats. 
The inscription above is sim])ly the word “ Harold.” As there 
is,no ex])lanation given to deliue this subject, it is not improbable 
that it relates to the embarkation of the Ibroes of TIjiralhi 
Hadrada, the king of Norway, and 'l\)stig, the brother of 
Harold, who had joined in the Norwegian ex])edition against 
England. The figure speaking to Harold, may j)robably be 
intended as a messenger bringing him intelligence. The boats, 
in the border bc'iicath, are, perhaj)s, a figurative emblem of 
the preparation lor this naval ex])edition. I am induced to 
make these conjectures, from the probability that the subject 
thus hieroglyphically expressed, related to some event ol‘ im¬ 
portance to Harold. The victory he arbieved over the Nor- 
wo'dan king, and his brother 'I'ostig, was distinguished by the 
o-allant and brave conduct of the Saxon j)rincc ; and it is more 
likely the ta})estrv should in some manner notice so memorable an 
event as the final overthrow ol' Ihidrada, occurred but three 
davs before the landing of William. It may also be remarked, 
that unless this subject is thus understood, it remains totally 
obscure and undefined. 'I’hc battle took ])lace near 'i'ork. Without, 
leisure for repose, that part ol’thc army of Harold that survived 
the engagement, marched immediately towards I lastings. 

The next subject the tapestry presents, is a sliip bringing to 
William the news of Harold’s having assumed the English 
crown. William, and his brother Orlo, bishop of Bayeux, ap})ea)’ 
consulting together, and giving orders that ships should be built 
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for the purposed invasion of England. Accordingly, several 
persons are employed in cutting down trees; carpenters are con-” 
structing vessels; and others draw them into the sea. Hie 
embarkation of the Nornmns forms the succeeding subject; they 
carry with them on board the ships, wine, arms, and provisions. 
William then passes the sea, and arrives in Pevensey bay. At 
the head oftlie Contjueror’s vessel is the figure of a boy, which 
history rccprds to have been the distinguishing mark of hi§ 
sl|ip. A lantern is fixed to the mast,—the known signal of Wil¬ 
liam’s vessel in the night, around which the fleet was directed to 
anchor. The troojis and horses next appear disembarking; 
tliey jirocced to Hastings, where they seize provisions. A 
figure bearing a pennon at the end of his lance, is simply dis- 
tinguislied by the words “ Hie cst Wadard,"* The Normans 
are busied in cooking meats, and regaling themselves at Hastings. 
The soldiers dine upon their shields. Odo bestows his bene¬ 
diction upon some viands on a table. The manner in which the 
fowls are brought to the board is certainly of a singular fashion; 
for they are presented to the guests by the attendants, upon 
small spits, and it seems probable that each person helped him- 
sell'to a jiortion as they were handed round. In the print, pub¬ 
lished by Montfaucon, this circumstance, from incorrect delinea¬ 
tion, is unintelligible. Odo and William, with their brother 
Robert, give orders that the army should encamp at Hastings. 
The news is then brought to William that Harold is advancing 
to oppose the Normans. A house on fire, from which a woman 
and child are escaping, forms the next subject. 

• This Wadard had afterwards lands assigned him in Kent. See Domes¬ 
day, fol. 6. 
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The soldiers of William leave Hastings to meet Harol^ in the 
field, and the Duke now first appears in armour for the battle, 
and comes fqjth to meet his opponent. Odo is armed likewise 
in mail; the bishop bears a mace, aff the weapon he is to use 
in the fray ; for ecclesiastics sought, in those days, to evade the 
admonition of the Scriptures against using a sword, or shedding 
man’s blood in battle. Breaking heads, or breaking*, bones yvas, 
^ost probably, considered no bloodshed ; and tlms equivocating 
with God, and their own conscience, might be sanctioned jn 
a priest. William is seen interrogating Vital, an individual o(‘ 
his army, concerning the state of Harold’s defence. Harold 
also is receiving information relative to his enemies’ lijtces. 
William then addresses his soldiers, to inspire them with bold* 
ness, and confidence in their meditated attack npoji the Saxon 
troops. The Normans are on horseback, the Saxons on foot; 
the shields of the latter are generally distinguished by being 
round, with a boss in the centre. The battle now ensues ; Ijcwine 
and Gyrth, the brothers of Harold, are slain. The action appears 
obstinately contested on both sides, and many of' either party 
killed. Some detachments of the Saxon army are next seen 
entrenched, hurling their javelins at their advancing foes. 

The Saxons had formed themselves upon a rising ground; the 
Normans aimed their weapons with destructive effect; but their 
opponents, undismayed, supported their position with the 
greatest valour, and repelled every onset. The allies of William, 
and many of his own troops, disheartened by their fruitless 
attack, began to give way; and a report prevailed that the Norman 
duke was slain. These circumstances conjoined, were nearly 
fatal to the invader: his forces seemed upon the point of flying. 
William, ever "hetive in the field, saw the panic that threatened 

s 
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a fatal jssue to his hopes; he rushed amongst the flying troops, 
menacing, and even striking several with his lance; and takiijg 
off his helmet, the better to assure them he still existed, vowed 
that with God’s help he would that day conquer his foes. By 
this conduct, the Duke at length succeeded in rallying the fugi¬ 
tives, and once more |ed them to the onset; a general slaughter 
ensued, hut tlie main body of the Saxons was unbr^en. Wil¬ 
liam, fearing a renewal of the panic that had so recently threat¬ 
ened d(;struction, and seeing no probable means to break the 
phalanx of the Saxon troops, detormined upon hazarding a 
stratagem. Tie eonimanded that a precipitate attack should be 
made, and followed by a feigned retreat, hoping that the Saxons 
would fall into the snare, and pursue the Normans. The firm 
!)ody of his enemies then being broken by the grdour of pursuit, 
he directed his party to turn upon them, and, if possible, to 
surround them on all sides. This mananivre succeeded: the 
Saxons were deceived, but it proved nearly fatal to William ; 
for, in the heat of the design, when feigning a retreat, they came 
unexpectedly upon an excavation in the ground, which threw tlie 
Normans into such confusion iind disorder, that with the utmost 
peril and difficulty they again rallied, and several perished from 
the disaster. William perceiving their danger, came up with 
the main body, and cut off the retreat of the pursuers, who vainly 
attempted to regain the elevation they had abandoned. This 
was a critical moment for the fortunes of the undaunted Harold. 
Had the Saxons regained the hill, or their chief survived the con¬ 
flict, there is little probability William could have achieved more 
than an uncertain footing in a land, from which he would have 
been eventually driven, or where he else might have found a 
grave. But Harold, who united the enthusiasm of determined 
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valour, with the necessary skill and judgment of command, 
received a fatal arrow in his eye, before the victory was tiecided; 
he fell with many a brave adherent. When Harold was slain 
and fallen to the ground, some base hand plunged a spear into 
his thigh. History relates, that William afterwards disgraced 
the man who did it, for having been guilty^of so cowardly ah act. 
The Saxon^ troops, certain of their leader’s fate, now felt that 
panic which had before assailed the Norman party. William 
seized the moment favourable for success, and rushed down upon 
theip with a furious onset; once more they rallied, exasperated by 
Harold’s death, and made a'tletermined stand. But the fortune 
of William prevailed, amidst the slaughter ol‘ his troops and the 
flower of his nobility ; he gained the triumj)h of a bloody and 
dear-bought field. 

The tapestry agrees entirely with these historical relations; 
Odo is seen encouraging the troops, who arc disheartenetl by a 
report of William’s being slain. The strong position occupied 
by the Saxons on the rising ground, is likewise expressed, the 
Normans appear attacking them, and are repulsed, their cavalry 
and men being thrown into the greatest confusion. William also 
is seen taking off his helmet, as an assurance of his still existing. 
Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, (who is by the Duke’s side,) bears 
a flag, which, from its remarkable form, is conjectured to be the 
Norman standard, probably that of the Duke. The engagement 
between both armies ensues ; the followers of Harold are slain ; 
Harold is represented receiving the arrow in his eye, he falls to 
the ground; a soldier pierces him in the thigh, with a sword. 
In the border of this part, several troops are employed in strip¬ 
ping the dead. The Normans have many archers on their side, 
and some who throw the javelin. The Saxons are lastly seen 
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flying b^ore their victorious foes. Here the tapestry ends, for 
tlie rest is tom off, or more probably destroyed by time. 

It was long since decided by tke Savans of France, that this 
work is of the age of the Concjucst, but the Abbe de la Kue, has 
lately revived the discussion of its date, by espousing an opposite 
o))inion, and maintains it was executed in the time of our 
Henry T. In this he has been ably oj)posed by our English antiqua¬ 
ries, and it now remains witli him to answer their objections. Those 
persons * whose extensive learning and knowledge renders them 
competent judges of the authenticity of the tapestry, as it agrees 
with the most ancient and esteemed writers, all unite in the con¬ 
viction, that it is circumstantially correct, and that it embraces 
many cvcMits, (doubtless well known at the period of its execu¬ 
tion), of which no other record now exists. Amongst them may 
he* noticed the taking of Dinant, and the war between the 
Duke of Normandy, and Conan Earl of Bretagne, so circum¬ 
stantially detailed. Whoever wrought the work, appears to have 
rendered just ice to t.lu* (‘haracter of Harold ; for the important 
services he afiordinl William during the war in Britanny are not 
noticed by any other existing history. 

It is most fortunate that this curious memorial escaped de¬ 
struction during the Revolution. Its surrender at that period 
was demanded for the purpose of covering the guns ; a priest, 
however, succeeded in concealing and preserving it from de¬ 
struction. 

I have given you a very long account of the tapestry, which 
I trust will afford you some little pleasure in the perusal j you 

* The Society of Antiquaries of London, are now publishing engravhigs from 
the whole of this exceedingly interesting historical record, one-iburth the size of the 
original. 
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may believe it has occupied much of my attention in the oppor¬ 
tunities I have had of examining it since we came here. 

I shall now subjoin the Latin inscriptions as they follow in 
succession. 

Etlwarcl Rex. 

Ibi Harold Dux Anglonim, et sui niilitus cqnitant ad Bosham. 

Ecclesia. 

Hie Harold marc navigavit, ct velis vento pleius,venit in terra Widonis C'oiniti> 
Hie apprehendit Wklo Haroldum, ct duxit cum ad Bclrem, cl ibi cum tcmiit. 
Harold iibi Wido et parabolant. 

Ubi nuntii Willelmi Duels veiicrunt ad Wulonem. 

Nuntii Willelmi. 

Hie venitnuntius ad Wilgclimmi Ducem. 

Hie Wido adducit Haroldum ad \Vilgclinum Normannonim Duccni. 

Hie Dux Wilgclm cum Harol<lo venit .ad palatium suum. 

Ubi unus clericus ct Allgyva. 

H ic Willclin Dux cl excreitus ejus venerunt ad moutem Micliaclis. 

Et hie transienmt fluincn Cosiioiiis. 

Hie Harold Dux tralicbat cos de arena. 

Et venerunt ad Dol, et Conan fuga vertit. 

Rednes. 

Hie milites Willelmi Ducis pugnant contra Dinantes, el Cunan claves porri.xil. 
Hie Willelm dedit Haroldo arma. 

Hie Willelm venit Bagias. 

Ubi Harold sacramentum fecit Willelmo Diici. 

Hie Harold Dux reversus est ad Anglicam T<.-rram, et venit ad Edwanlum iu■m'))). 
Hie portatur corpus Edwardi Regis ad ccclesiam Sancti Petri Apostoli. 

Hie Edwardus Rex in Iccto ullo({uit fideles, et hie tlefuuctus est. 

Hie dederunt Haroldo coronam Regis. 

Hie residet Harold Rex Anglorum. 

Stigant Arehiepiseopus. 

Isti mirant Stella. 

Harold. 

Hie navis Angliea venit in terram Willelmi Ducis. 

Hie Willelm Dux jussit naves edificare. 

Hie trahimt naves ad mare. 

Isti portant armas ad naves, et hie trahunt carrum cum vino, et armis. 
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Hie Willelm Dux in magno navigio mare transivit, et 'venitad Pevenesse. 

Hie exeunt caballi de navibus, et hie milites festinaverunt Hastinga, ut cibuni 
r8i)ercntur. 

Hie est Wadard. 

Hie coquitur coro, et hie miuistraverunl ministri.'' 

Hie fecerunt prandium, ct hie Episcopus cibmn et potiim benedixit. 

Odo Eps. Willelm, Robert. 

Isle jussil utfoderetur castellcm at Hestciiga ccastra. 

Hie nuntiatum est Willelm de Harold. 

Hie domus incaiditur. 

Hie milites exierunt de Hcsteiiga et veneruut ad preliiim contra Haroldum Regeni. 
Hic'Willelni Dux iutevrogat Vital si vidisset exereitum Haroldi. 

Islinunliata Haroldum Rcgcin, de exereitu Willelmi Duels. 

Hie Willelm Dux allo()uitur suis militibus, ut i)repararent se viriliter, ci 
sjipienter, ad prelium contra Aiiglorum exereitu. 
llic ceciderunt Lewine etCi^'rth I'ratrcs Ilaroldi Regis. 

Hie eecid(Tiitit siniul Angli, et Fraud inprelio. 

Hie Odo Epi.scopus biicidimi teneiis confortat pueros. 

Hie est Dux Wilelm. 

Eu.slalius. 

Hie Franci pugnanl ct ceciderunt qui criint cum IlaroUio. 
llic Harold Rex interfeclus est et fuga verterunt Angli. 
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*My dear -, Bnyeux. 

I HAVE not yet told you, that the day after our arrival here, we 
saw a fine raree show. It was the fete of La Sainte Vierge, 
celebrated with all the pomp of external veneration. The Roman 
('atholics are a presumptuous peoph', who take upon them “ the 
mystery of things, as they were God’s spies.” Yet., I begin to 
think the priests have but little respect in their hearts, fin- (he 
mummery tliey exhibit to t he vidgar. In honour of the festival, 
the women displayed their best attire; the contrast and variety 
of their Norman ca|)s, and gay dri^sses, produced a very pretty 
effect, when they were assembled in the Gothic aisles of tlu' 
church. On this solemn occasion the military attended ; 
headed by the general of the de])artment, the IManpiis d(‘ 

-: an excellent band jdayed as soon as the troops entered 

the cathedral; they beat their ilrums, and executed several 
waltzes, and lively airs, a kind of' music most singular in a place 
of divine worship. The bishop of Rayeux officiated, dressed in 
his full pontificals. 

When the mass was ended, the procession formed in the centre 
aisle, while the organ and band played alternately some very 
charming music. The procession then jiaraded the town in 
the following order. First came the verger, dressed in black, 
holding ,a pike, and sword; then the sacristan, with a black 
rod, ornamented at top with a fleur-de-lis ; after them a priestj, 
bearing the banner of tlie Virgin, supported on each side by 
a little boy. This superb banner was composed of crimson 
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velvet, wrought with rich ornaments of gold; and in tlie ceiit^e 
the figures of the Virgin and Child embroidered in silver. Then 
came three priests, each bearing a high silver cross, followed by a 
boy dressed in red garments, covered with'muslin, and point-lace, 
who carried the holy water in a vessel of silver gilt. A sunjp- 
tuopsly ornamented casket, containing relics, was borne by four 
canons, in white robes, Ibllowed by eight children attired in white 
and scarlet, each bearing a high lighted taper. A priest, holding a 
large silver cross, attended by four canons, who bore another casket 
of relics, next followed in procession, 'fhen came several boys, 
singing, who held lighted tapers, attended by a priest, most sump¬ 
tuously attired, carrying tlie vhuHtihh’ of St. Kegnobert. Priests 
inarching two and two, holding books, from which they chaunted; 
these were dressi'd in superb robes of gold and silvered brocade, 
liovs bearing tapers, and singing as Ixilori*, their long I'obcs trail¬ 
ing upon the ground. Several of these youths were children ol 
<rr(>at beauty. Priests, as bel'ore, followed by a boy dressed in 
while robes; he walked in a slow and measured stej), with an 
elevated mien and lixcsl look, his line llowing hair falling grace¬ 
fully over his shoulders ; he carried a large book, which was sup¬ 
ported on either side by two little children. A priest bearing a 
silvc'r mitre njion a velvet cushion, attended by a youth carrying 
a taper in a gilt candlestick ; this taper was intended to represent 
the light of faith, but the wind unlbrtunately blew it out. The 
venerable Bishop of Baveux immediately followed; he advanced 
with slow steps ; his tall and majestic figure moved along with a 
sliding ami stately motion ; his head was bent towards tl^? ground, 
and his eyes immoveably fixed upon it; his hands were placed 
together in the attitude of prayer; he wore a rich mitye of gold 
upon his head; his fine features appeared to the greatest advan- 
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in this pontiBcsl attire. The bishop has a commaiKlin^ 
countenance, with a high forehead, and aquiline nose; his arched 
eye-brows project considerably beyond his dark and expressive 
eyes, which bear the look of severity rather than of meekness; 
he wore over his shoulders a large cope of white satin, h'lU'lv 
embroideiod, with gold and silver devices, and lined with crimson 
silk. Beneath this cope, a rich mulberry-coloured velvet dress 
hung down to his feet, covered as low as the knees, with beautil'ul 
point lace; his gloves were white and embroidered ; around his 
neck he wore an ornamented collar, and a fine cross of golil anil 
jewels. Three children supported the long train of the bishop’s 
cope; his majestic figure, and superb attire, so diflerent from (he 
state-dresses of modern limes, much resembled (he ajipearanei' 
of some antique eftigy in Westminster Abbey- After the bishop 
came a great number of the clergy, all dressed in their robes of 
ceremony ; then followed the general and his troops; and the 
mayor, attended by the corporation of Bayiaix. 'I'hey were attired 
in blue, with white silk scarves. Other public functionaries 11)1- 
lowed, dressed in black, with light-blue scarves. A few nuns, 
and all the women in the place, brought up the rear of the 
procession. 

The -splendour of this exhibition in honour of the Holy Virgin, 
sumptuous as it is, I am informed, is greatly inferior to what i( 
]»ras before the cathedral was plundered during the Revolution. 
We were much entertained by the sight; and after it was over, 

paid our respects to the Marquis De-, with whom Mr. S. 

is acquainted. He has resided much in England, and I could 
i^t help remarking he seemed a little disconcerted that an 
F.ng lishroan who knew him should see him paraded about the 
town, in attendance upon the banner of the Virgin. 

T 
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You will be pleased to bear I pass my time^agreeably enougl^; 
in Bayeux. We have a great many Frepch acquaintance: my 
kind friend, the Abbe, has introduced us to several families 
here, to whom we are much indebted for their polite attention; 
they have very liberally supplied me with books, and having 
an excellent stock in the library of my friend, I can never 
be said to want occupation, or diversity of amusement. I 
have endeavoured to gain all the information I could, relative 
to the country through which we are to pass in our projected 
excursion into Bretagne, &c. I shall feel a peculiar pleasure in 
visiting scenes, rendered so interesting from the illustrious cha¬ 
racters and events that, have distinguished them, many of which 
have received an additional lustre by being recorded in the 
charming pages of l'’roiss!irf,. Thus will a double gratification 
result from our Journey; the present state of custono^.&c. in the 
peo])le ol' Britanny, and viewing local scenes, and remains of its 
Ibrmer grandeur and celebrity. 

Amongst our intelligent k’reneh acquaintance, we have one 

who is a poor and falh'ii gentleman. Monsieur-: he formerly 

b(!longetl to the church, but now lives retired, upon the produce 
of a little liirin, amidst his family and books ; and, like another- 
Cincinnatus, employs himself in cultivating the earth. We 
respect him for his learning and his misfortunes. Mr. S. was 

introduced to this gentleman last year, by Ml-.-the brother of 

the celebrated Sir-. This recluse (for sucli he is) ap¬ 

pears an extraordinary character; I cannot resist feeling a 
curiosity to know something of his history', although there is 
little chance of its being gratified. He is a man of a tall ^d 
gaunt figure, nearly sixty years of age ; his peculiar countenance, 
marked by overhanging brows, that bear as strongly tlie traces 
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of thougKt as of time. His whole frame seems shaken by a 
tremulous agitation of the nerves ; and when he enters into 
argument, or learned disquisition (of which he is pecidiarly 
fond) his nervous agitation increases to so violent a degree, that 
it is really painful to see him. A few (wenings since, a dispute 
arising concerning Charlemagne, who one of the company termed 
a barbarian; he was so much incensed at hearing it, that he abso¬ 
lutely groaned with anger and vexation. When argument is not in 
question, he seems remarkably mild ami gentle. His knowledge 
is extensive; and though indigent in his present fortune, his 
manners convince me he has not been brought up in rustic or 
retired life. We play with him sometimes at chess, although 
he is by no means an agreeable opponent; for he mutters to 
himself over the game, and aj>pears frequently entirely abstracted, 
not only from his ])lay, but from all persons and things around 
him. When he is in one of these moods, little skill is necessary 
to win the game, which, however, he by no means chooses to 
acknowledge as lost: “ He was careless,—did not pay attention,— 
made an oversight,” or some such’J excuse; but if, on the con¬ 
trary, he beats his adversary, it was by some scheme or foresight 
of his own. This singular man seems to live entirely a recluse ; 
he visits no one, has no connections in the town ; but we being 
strangers here, and English, he has relaxed from his wonted 

- ♦Vfi' 

seclusion. The habitation of this man is as singular as himself; 
he lives at a little farm in a most retired spot in the adjacent 
country. His wife has been handsome, but, like his son, is a 
perfect rustic. A small apartment in his house is decorated with 
several excellent pictures, some few bronzes, and the remains of 
furniture that once had been elegant. Here also are collected a 
number of the most valuable French historians, and other works 
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both rare and interesting. All the apartments in the house> 
excepting this, exhibit the greatest rusticity. Such a medley 
is worthy the dwelling of philosophy, that abstracts itself from 
all but intellectual things. 

I must ,now advert to the mention of a circumstance I should 
have passed over in silence, but that 1 apprehend you may have 
seen some notice of it in the I.,ondon papers; and should it 
therein be stated incorrectly, you might very likely imagine 
Hayeux a most dangerous [)lace tt) resuk; in, and indulge 
unnecessary fears on our account. 1 allude to the late attempted 

assassination of Mr. and Mrs. H-, Ikiglish persons, who now 

live here. I am acf|uaint(!d with them both ; for they have 
shown us much kindness since we came ; you may therefore 
believe I can afford you an authentic account of this shocking 
occurrence. Mr. and Mrs. 11—^—, at the time it happened, 
rc'sided at a house; near St. \^igor, a village adjacent to Ikyoux. 

Mrs. H- had, about live wi-eks bid’ore, been brought to bed of 

a son. She was one night sleeping with the child by her sidt.% 
wlu'n she was suddenly awakened by the presence of several 
men in lu'r chamber. They violently assaulted her husband, 
who springing from the bod, had the presence; of mind to dash 
out, with his foot, the light that burnt in the apartment, and 
to this he attributes, in a great measure, tbe j)revention of the 

meditated assassination. Poor Mrs. 11-was dragged out of 

bed, with her infant in her arms, and thrown nearly senseless 
upon the grounil. The rulHans struck her husband several 
violent blows with the bludgeons with which they w'ere armed, 
and attempted to bind his hands. One villain seized him |)y 

the throat, when Mr. H-extricated himself from his grasp, 

and deprived him of the use of his hand, by holding his thumb 
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fast between his teeth. From tlje repeated -blows- he received, 

Mr. H- was at length left apparently dead upon the floor. 

During this dreadful assault, Mrs. H—— recovered in some 
degree the possession of her senses, and had sufficient resolution 
not to utter a single exclamation, but seized the moment wlulst 
the men were attacking lier husband, and fled with the infant: 
she immediately oi)ene(l the street-door, in order to seek what 
assistance she could I'rom some houses lu'ar her own. Finding 

her gone, and considering Mr. II-murdered, the men feared 

instant detection, and made a precipitate retreat, without any 
share of ihe booty, it was supposed, had induced this attempt. 

'file next day Mr. 11- was removed to llayeux, in a most 

<lang(‘rous state, from the blows he had receiv(*d. A pi'rson 
shortly after called, and desired to speak with the lady ; he was 
a stranger to her, l)ut stall'd his name to be Serveau, and that, 
hearing of the shocking occurrence of the previous night, 

hi' was desirous of knowing if i\Ir. 11- was likely to recover, 

and also to offer her a house he had to let in Hayi'ux, as he had 
learned it was not (heir intention to return to St. V igor. This 
man proveil to be the principal contriver of the intended murder. 

and that he was attain actually plotting to get JVIr. IJ- into a 

house of his own, in order to com])li'te it. lie was deti'cted 
most jiroviilentially, from the mark upon his thumb. The 
whole aflhir is discovered, and the men are now in prison; no 
doubt thev will be punished as they'^ deserve. The nnlbrtunate 
wretches engaged ^itli Serveau, were soldiers belonging to the 
barracks he had mtoxicated, by giving them large quantities of 
limndv. in t!u chorcJi-yard of St. Vigor, before they entered 

Mr. H-- house, where he made them drink to his death. It 

is extraordinary. that Serveau is a man of some property ; poverty. 
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therefore, could nbt have induced the motive of this crime, 

which is supposed to have been suggested by Mr. H-’s having 

sent a servant to enquire several times at a banker’s, for an 
expected remittance from England. 

Thus have I gfven you a brief statement of this atrocious 
circumstance ; but, from all I hear, I am induced to believe, that 
instances of robbery and murder are less frequent in France than 
in England: but when they do occur in this country, they arc 
ol' a more deliberate and cruel nature 
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My dear -, Bayenx. 

I SHOULD have written to you yesterday, as it was post day, but 
I was prevented by an invitation to an excellent dinner, which 
proceeded from the hosj)itahle nature of our good friend the 

Abbe du-. We were seated at table by twelve o'clock, the 

usual dining hour in Normandy. The people here rise between 
four and five in the morning; and as they seldom take any 
breakfiist, unless it be a little fruit and bread, an early dinner is 
necessary. We did not rise from table till nearly six o’clock, 
so much comft'ersation was intermixc'd with tlu; repast. As I was 
the only foreign femah' of the party, they treated me with the 
greatest attention and politeness, and with so much liberality, 
that it was almost painful; for, lest I should seem to slight their 
kindness, or dislike their viands, I was obliged to taste of all 
the good things, with the proffers of which they absolutely over¬ 
powered me. 

You have often heard of the variety of a Parisian dinner; 
but Normandy scetps to equal Paris itself in the luxuries 
of the table. 'Plie French have a custom singular to us, that 
of eating melon with their stewed bouilU ; immediately after the 
soup, meats, fowls, game, ragouts, stews, made-dishes, and I 
know not how many other good things followed; the vegetables 
are generally eaten alone. The Jpst course that we had yester¬ 
day, was cold fish without any sauce. My politeness, whicl^had 
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carried me so far, as to eat of par lick pudding, stuffed with 
eggs and meat, could not coiujuer tliis, or get over my aversion 
for boiled sorrel mixed with veal. However you must not 
imagine that I starve in France ; for their game, and many of 
their dishes are very palatable to an Knglish taste. We had a 
luxurious dessert, consisting of tin* finest fruits in season, from 
the Abbe’s garden, and many nict* j)re])arations of ])aslry and 
cream, for which we were indelUed to the skilful Victoire, whose 
cream-tarts might rival those ol‘ lU-dreddin Ilassan, in tht* 
Arabian Nights. Tlu' coliee and sweetmeats came last; the 
guests drank half the contents of their cu]), and then filled it up 
with brandy and sugar, which tiny termed making their gloria. 

V arious HquaivH f()llo\\cd. such as casni.s, J/riir (roratige, vespclro. 
ivc., accompanied by can dc i ’ologiic, ami a splendid gold snufl-box, 
whicb was handed n)und the- table. Wine is used as a common 
beverage; we had yesterday the- choice of a dozen different 
kinds, 'file exeessix (‘ heat of this summer n-nders the French 
wine very acceptable ; for you may satisly your thirst without 
endangering yt)ur reason. 'rhi; custom of dining out in 
Normandy is certainly singular: it is literally going to a 
friend’s house to eat as much us you can; ibr all the com¬ 
pany return home so soon as they rise- from table. This 
custom was yesterday departed from, in compliment to us, as 
we invited the party to finish the- exening, by taking tea with 
us in the English liishion. 'riu-y readily granted their com¬ 
pany to our solicitation, but would not taste the tea; for 
the French consider it a medicine only fit for sick people. 
The Abbe entertained the company with his usual lively 
conversation, and witty repartees. At dinner his faitliful 
housekeeper stood by his chair, on the right hand, and his 
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valet on the left. Victoire sometimes joined in the discourse* 
and the master passed many a joke with his domestics. 
French servants are remarkably attentive ; but they unite, with 
their respect, that lively familiarity so well described by 
Moliere, whose old housekeeper, in the resemblance of fidelity, 
I fancy like the Abbe’s Concierge Mademoiselle Victoire. 

I need scarcely tell you (hat we passed a very pleasant day. 
There is an animation in the French that constitutes the 
charm of their society, they are never at a loss ibr a subject 
of discourse, and give it a peculiar and easy turn, from their 
vivacity and facility of expression. Nor do they, as it some¬ 
times happens in England, snulF the candles, stir the fire, or 
have recourse to ‘‘ It’s fine weather,” or “ I wonder what’s 
o’clock,” as a help to fill up the dead pause of conversation, 
where all have the faculty to hear, l)ut none the talent to 
speak. Agreeable as jnany of tlu* French ladies are, I am 
inclined to prefer the society of the gentlemen ; for tlu'y are 
much better educated: and in this })oint, an individual French¬ 
woman is seldom found equal to the generality of our country¬ 
women. 'I'hey are scarerdy ever so well informed, or so accom¬ 
plished. The first rudiments of education are frequently 
neglected; for I have seen, with surprise, very ill-spelt letters, 
written by ladies, whose fortune, station, and manners. would 
induce you to expect had placed them above the imputation 
or suspicion of ignorance. In her dress a French lady is gaudy, 
but never elegant; in housekeeping, cookery seems the first 
and chief object of her attention. A whole morning is devoted to 
the preparation of a variety of dishes, even lor a private dinner, 
or family repast; and certainly the culinary science is carried 

V 
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td a degree of variety and excellence that would have charmed 
the gluttony of Ileliogabalus himself. When Bonaparte called us 
a nation of shop-keepers, we might, perhaps,„well have retorted, 
by calling the French a nation of cooks. 

As "this letter is filled with domestic subjects, I have an 
inclination to finish it, by giving you a peep into a French bed¬ 
chamber, which I am certain will be a novelty to you; for 
mine, that I have already describetl, ])artakes so much of English 
comlbrt, that it can scarcity be termed French. 

You seldom find in these a])artments the order or con¬ 
venience, but above all, the coml'ort, so conspicuous in English 
rooms; and I often think how miserable they must be in 
a cold winter’s night. 'Die floor is generally paved with 
glazed tiles or stone, and destitute of the' luxury of carpeting. 
In the chimney stand iron dogs, to sup])ort the wood, coal 
fires being, I believe, almost unknown in France. The windows 
are fr«'(|uently down to the ground, anil open in the centre 
from to]) to l)ottom, liki' a folding door, so that you cannot 
change thi* air, without letting :i \olnme of it into the apart¬ 
ment: but these windows are extremely agreeable at this 
season, and well calculated ti)r summer’s heat. The tables 
are mostly of marble, uj)on which is ])laced an ewer, and a 
wash hand basin, the latter resembling in form, an English 
pyc dish. The curtains of the bi'd are sometimes finished 
by a canojn-, or else supported by a long pole that projects 
from the wall. They fall over the head and foot of the 
bedstead, which is placed lengthways against the walls. In 
some rooms the bed is stationed within a recess formed to 
receive it, and a large curtain drawing in front, conceals it 
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entirely from the view. I must now bid you farewell, 
fear you will deem this a very insignificant letter, however, 
I do my best for your amusement; but, alas! I have no 
wonders to relate, and you well know there are rogues and 
fools every where, so that much novelty could not be elicited 
did I form a subject from either. 
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Bayeux. 

We dined yeslerdav. my (Jear-, wit h Mademoiselle ■■ ■ ■ - , and 

passed a very agreeable day. Amongst the party was a Monsieur 

-, who is married to a lady of’ this place ; he has served in 

the armv inuhjr Napoleon, during several campaigns; hut now 
having given up all public stations, lives retired in the country, 
devoting much time to studious pursuits. After dinner a walk 
was proposed, to show us some agrc'cahlc* scenery in the neigh¬ 
bourhood; we were also takc'ii to a gentleman’s house, who has 
charming gardens, and possi'sses a rare* collection of fine })lants, 

which Monsic-ur- t'xpressed much pleasure in showing to 

us. Although h(' doi's not ]>oss(“ss any of that elegance of 
mind which generally accompanies the love of scientific pursuits, 
he has travedh'd a great deal, and unites acuteness of observation 
with extensive knowh'dge*; hut his agret'ahle (jualities are 
rendered even disgusting by his coarse* and brutal habits. Al¬ 
though he does nut ojH'uly express his sentiments, it is evident 
how much he is attachi*d to the late Emj)eror; for 1 was sjreaking 
of the King of Ronu*. when lu> called my atf(*ntion to a very 
high plant standing in the hot-house, and j)ointed to another 
that was just bursting through the mould ; “ liook, madam,” 
said he, “ this young plant came from that noble tree, here it is 
in embryo, there it flourishes in full growth, and rises above the 
other plants that surround it. Such shall be the destiny of the 
son of a prince, if he lives to fill the years of manhood.” 
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Monsieur said no more ; but these words were pronounced with 
an air of triumph, that denoted how much he wished the accom¬ 
plishment of his prophecy. 

We returned to the house, and the infant son and tlaughter 

of Monsieur- joined us. I am inclined to think that 

children, like wax, take any model into which they are shaped; 
or, as shadows in a glass, reflect the manners of their parents. 
Monsieur’s son, a boy of seven years old, is, as an infant, wiiat 
his father is as a man, unfeeling and brutal. His pastime con¬ 
sisted in whipping his little sister with a switch, till she fell a 
weeping, when we bade him to desist. He turned round to his 
mother with a pert air, and exclaimed, “ Ah, mamma, 1 
should not whip hc'r if the dog were here.”—“ Hut can you find 
no other amusement,” said 1, “ than that of making use of your 
whip to hurt either dumb animals or little children ?”—“ I like 
it,” replied the child ; “ and I would beat you if I (-ould.” 
Monsieur laughed at what he termed (he wit and iraietv of his 
son ; and telling him he would make a good soldier om? of these 
days, sent him to play in the next room. 1 soon observed that 
this French viililairc rankcal his wife much below himself, and 
considered her, as he would his horse, a very useful animal, 
that assists his purposes, and that can sometimes be paraded for 
ostentation or show, always decorating the creature upon such 
occasions, with fine and gaudy trappings. In tiie course of 
conversation, J casually mentioned the name of the recluse, of 
whom I spoke in a former letter. What!” exclainu.-d Alonsieur, 
“ the old revolutionist, the aj>ostate Ahbe !” 1 was astonished at 

hearing these exj)ressions, and beggc'd Monsieur to explain his 
meaning, “ that,” said he, “ is easily done ; he was formerly an 
Abbe, when the Kevolution broke out he joined in it, and was 
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one of those who persecuted the priests: He headed a party, and 
even assisted in stoj)}}ing some clergy, who were about escaping 
from France. He did not take their lives, because, I suppose, 
he knew well enough that the throat of a priest is hardly worth 
the cutting; but he seized their money, and brought it to the 
revolutionary tribunal. He bid the ])lundcred people find their 
way to England as they could, dej)rived as they then were of 
all means of subsistence. He got nothing by abandoning the 
church, but the incumbrance of a wife ; for after the Revolution 
subsided, he found himself dejirived of all other property, 
excc])ting the little farm, upon which he now lives. Disap¬ 
pointed in his expectations, from that j)eriod he has led a sort 
of life that belongs neither to this world, nor to that wickcil 
one he has so long serv(‘d ; half surly, half repentant, he lives 
a solitary man, with no ])rospect but that of being forgotten by 

his obscurity.” JNIy o])inion of JNIonsieur-, who related 

tliesc circumstances with some bitterness, determined me 
cautiously to Ixdieve them, until I gained ini’orrnation from a 

better channel ; for 1 could not help thinking that Monsieur- 

was himself a congenial sj)irit to that which he had just de¬ 
scribed. Accordingly, 1 took the first opjiortunity of repeating 

all I had heard to my friend, the Abbe Du-, who confirmed 

the truth, but in very difierent terms. He told me, “ with ar" 
countenance more in sorrow than in anger,” that he had indeed 
been guilty of great faults, yet he hoped that the age, the 
melancholy, and the retired life of the recluse, were proofs that 
he really repented of the evils he had both furthered and 
occasioned. The Abbe Du —— declared, that he felt unwilling 
to oppress a repentant and fallen man, who, he remarked, had 
sufiered from the loss of all his worldly prosperity, and was suf- 
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ficicntly punished, b}*the reflections of a conscience diat could 
afford him no consolation. This conduct in the good Abbe, 
increases my esteem for his cliaracter; especially when I reflect 
how severely he was persecuted by the Revolutionists. I 
thought the recluse no friend to the priests ; for whenever the 
subject of Revolution has been mentioned, he inveighed against 
the av'aricc and wicketlness of the clergy, which, he said, helped 
to bring on the evil ; and he always e(iiially exclaimed against 
the horrors of the lime, so that, from his conversation, I luul 
not the least siis[)icion he could have been a |)artici|)alor of the 

crimes he dc^precated. The Abbe Du-has a [U’oper and 

feeling sense, both of moral ])ropriet y and t^hristian mercy ; but 
many of the French would abuse a Revolutionist behind his 
back, and hug him the next moment if hi- entcri-d the room. 

We went with our friend this morning to see the relics and 
curiosities preservi-d in the cathedral of llayeux. Amongst 
tliem is the chasuble or cope, the maniple and stole of St. 
Regnobert. The chasuble is composed ol' green silk, spotted 
with white. The mani[)le and stole are wrought with threads of 
silk and gold, richly ornamented with small pearls. ^ These 
relics are said to have been taken from the grave of the saint. 
They are of very great antiquity, iind held in vetieration b> the 
followers of the Roman Catholic Church. During the Revolu¬ 
tion, they were placed in an earthen vessel covered with straw, 
and concealed in a garden. The devout believers in modern 


* The chasuble or co])i‘ is tlie ouU-r f'arnii tit worn by a bishoji or an abt)ot. 
The inanijile ii narrow strij) of eiuliroiilereil silk tliai i.s siisjtenileil from the wrist. 
The stole is ol’the same form as the maniple, but much longer. It is placed round 
the neck, and the two ends appear in front beneath the chasuble. 
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miracles say, that althongli the rain beat'^iipon the vessel, and 
even penetrated the straw, the hahiliinents of the saint remf^ed 
untoucli(‘d hv moisture or injury. 

Amoii'ist the curiosities of the cathedral, there is also a box 
of oriental wfU'k, composed ol ivor\. ornamentetl with steel 
devices inlaid with silver, and partially ^ilf. I'lic peacock (the 
favorite ornament of the east in works of this kind) is every 
where introduced in the metal. Around the lock, there is an 
inscription in tlie Cube or ancient jXrabic characters, which has 
been thus read and translates! hv M. I’etit de la Croix ; — “ 
mif/ac/i oil ('odinnini Cciuiii loiim /loiicaino 1 / oliij faiia fcf'o uni Jioii 
fn.sisiiii." — A nom dc Dim. tfiicliinc honumr iiiic noun rendwns 
d Dim, nous nc pouvons juts r/ionorcr otilanf i/ii'il /<■ nierile, mais 
nous I'lionorons par son saint noni." it is said that this ivory box 
was found in the camp of the* Saracens, near 'J'ours, {d’ter their 
dei'eat hv Charlt's Martel; and tliat it was afterwards presented 
to Charl(*s the bald, whose Quei'ii, 1 lernienlrude, consecrated it 
to the ])ur])ose ol' holdinjj: tlu' relics of St. llegnobert, who had 
cured the kiu”;, her husband, of some dangerous complaint. 

I see little t«) admire in the cathedral here. Although Gothic, 
it is of tlu' very worst kind. The (rothic architecture, so ad- 
mirablv calculated for the introduction of the most in«;enious 
and elegant variety of forms, which pre-eminently mark its 
character, appears totally wanting in this beauty in the cathedral 
of Bayeux, — a deficiency which prevails in all the attempts of 
the present age. From the style of the building, it must liave 
been an erection of the thirteenth century. Around the interior, 
the walls formerly were j)ainted : upon the ceiling still appears 
a series of heads representing different bishops. The under- 
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croft, and a very inconsick'rabk' part of the editiee above it, ,ii 
ttie west laid, ari' of tlie linit' of Odo, brother to William ilu 
taiiKjueroi. Tlu- paintings in the- under-croft, upon the spriiips 
ot tin- archc's, represcailin^, placed in tlie liands of an_i>c‘Is, all 
Ilu'musical instnimeuls of tlu' time', are excec'din^lv curious and 
ini crest in<i. 
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B.iycux. 

Many tlianks to vou. mv doar-. lor llic vorv kind letter I 

reeeived (Ids niorniiiii’. I am extremely iilad to hear my commu- 
niea(K)ns afford voii some little amusement, but 1 think you are 
very unreasonable in expectiu^ 1 should write of’tener. I had 
just returned from my walk, wlu'ii your letter was ])ut into my 
hands by our IVieiid llu' i\bbe, who, knowiiui my anxit'ty to liear 
from home, very kindly went to (he ])osl-oHice himself, and with 
{jfreat ^ood humour brought nu‘ the welcome news. Vou ask me 
so main (|Uestions, that 1 know not where to bc'gin answering 
them. First, then. 1 have lieen mindl’ul ofall your injunctions, and 
eannot accusi- my self of any neglect on that score. Secondly, wc 
ari> not I belie\ e imnu'diately ri'turning home, as we have deter- 
miiu'd uj)on our tour into Britanny . should the weather prove fine, 
at present we Ian c nothing’biit cold da\s and incessant rain; if this 
eontiniK s. wi’ must abandon our inteaided ('xcursiem. and return to 
England by 1 IaM\'-d(‘-(lrace, fin- 1 have lately been too unwell to 
tbink oi‘undertaking so hniga jounun in such dismal weather ; do 
not K'l the mention of’this reiuh’r you in the least uneasy, on my 
account.for 1 am now much better. During my slight indi.sposition, 
I recc'ived the most kind and friendly attention from the worthy 
Abbe, whose characti'r, the more it unfolds, augments in pro¬ 
portion our estt'i'in. Me is really an excellent man; what others 
talk about, he practises; his life being devoted to the exercise of 
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the most amiable qualities. He is affectionate to his sisters and 
relatives, kind to his do})endents, jfood to the })oor, and beloved 
Ijy every one; his teinjier a[)pears unilbrmly serene and cheerful, 
unruflled l)y triHcs, he is the last to take t)r f;ive otfence, and is 
in himself the best exanqde of real goodness, the living proof of 
its utility. I sliall bid him adieu, I’or the last time we most pro¬ 
bably ever meet, with a sincere* feeling oi’ regret, and shall ever 
remember and revere so <food a man. 

We expect mucli pleasure from our ])rojec ted excursion into 
Britanny. A grammar has l)eeu lent to me of l he language of 
the })Cople; many French words have bet'u ingrafted n]K»n it; 
but it appears, as far as 1 can judge, vi'ry like the Welsh, and 
I hear that the inhabitants of Britanny, and of Wales, under¬ 
stand each others’ tongue. I shall write to you during our 
journey, and take the r)pportunity afforded by post towns, of 
conveying my letters; but should any delay arise, T entreat 
you do not be uneasy, for travelling in France is as safe as in 
England. I wish my brother could join us in this little tour, 
his love of research would, I doubt not, be amply gratified, and 
he would possess more power than 1 do of affording you enter¬ 
tainment : as it is, you must not be too severe; and in the ab¬ 
sence of talent, acce})t truth. JMy time lu re passes as usual, the 
morning in solitary occu})ation, the evening in society. 'J'he 
Abbe pays us a visit every night, after his early supper: he enters 
the room, carrying his little lantern, dressed in a long black 
gown, and powdered ])aTit(jue ; his plump rosy face smiling with 
kindness and gaiety. “ Madame est die visiUc is the usual sa¬ 
lutation, and the prelude of social discourse. We converse on 
various subjects, with perfect good liumour, not excepting the 
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saints themselves. The Abbe is a sincere Catholic, and speaks 
with zeal in suj)port of his religion, but without ever tresj>assing 
the bounds of’good manners in his arguments, or when adverting 
to the tenets of a faith that differs from his own. He entevtained 
us last night with an account of the monks of La Trappe, whose 
convent he visited before they took shelter in England, during 
the Revolution, d’hesc* monks are now again re-established in 
I’Vance. Some account of’an order so singular nuiy be interesting 
to you; and as 1 received it f’rom so res]>cctal)le a channel, I shall 
»U)t hesitate repealing the ])articulars. 

The convent of La 'Tra])}tc stands in the midst of a lonely 
forest in the vicinity of JMortagne. The sujierior of the order, 
and the brother who acts as jiorter at the gate, are alone per¬ 
mitted the privilege of sju'c'ch. There are several j)ersons in 
t he convent, who were men of fortune, and who have thus volun¬ 
tarily rc?lired from the world to a living grave. Their voicx' they 
consecrate to God, and never iittm- a word, or breathe an audible 
sound, except when perl’orming the service of the church. They 
are dressed in a stufl' that frets the skin, and seldom take off 
their gown. They slee]) upon straw, scattered on the ground in 
their aj)artment; each inhabitant has a separate .stone cell. The 
l)rothers drink only water, their food the coarsest bread, vege¬ 
tables and herbs. Tlu'v make their ow'ii apparel, and do every 
thing necessary in the management or repair of their house. A 
few books only are allowed, and those of a religious kind. 

T1 le monks of La 'i'rap])e hohl no intercourse wdth the w'orld; 
and wdien once the gates of' their convent are closed uj)on them, 
they never again hear from their friends, nor are they permitted 
to see even their relati^•es or to converse wdth any living being. 
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Se-jai iioiirs each day are spent in prayer, and firelve on those 
of extraordinary humiliation. They retire to rest at midnight; 
rise again at one in the morning to perform matins. Again 
they retire to rest till four, when they leave their straw, and go 
into the church. These customs arc ohsened both in winter 
and summer. If a brother is fatigued by laborious exertion, 
he is not allowed to lean against the wall f()r rejmse, but must 
remain in an upright posture. During the severest seasons he 
must not receive the warmth of a fire for more than a few 
minutes twice or thrice in the day. When toiling under a 
broiling sun, he is not permitted to wipe the sweat from off his 
brows, or to slake his parching thirst even with water, excepting 
at the appointed time of dinner. Every night he concludes his 
prayers with begging God’s pardon for having performed so little 
good, and for doing so much amiss during the day, — the only 
reasonable part, perhaps, of his duty ; for what benefit can arise' 
to himself, or to society, from such misery and seclusion. 

The monks sec without seeing ; for they look upon each other, 
or upon surrounding objects, in such a manner as not to observe 
them, that they may not receive any imj)ression from external 
things. \^nien about to perform the office, their eyes iirc fixed 
towards heaven, or riveted upon the earth; and, with fl>lded 
arms and bent body, they stand in mute meditation, expectin<>' 
the signal that denotes the commencement of the service. 

Each monk has a piece of ground assigned to his care, which 
he is to cultivate during some hours of the day. And here they 
have likewise a portion of earth allotted for their grave. Every 
morning, after mass, the solitary monk of La Trappe is employed 
for an hour in digging the last house of mortality. As soon as 
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it is completed, he throws io the earth, and begins digging it out 
again ; and thus continues tliis daily practice, till he becomes the 
tenant of the grave prepared by his own hands. If any one of 
these unfortunate enthusiasts is afflicted with a dangerous malady, 
he is placed in the sick-ward, and carefully attended. When the 
hour of his dc^ath is evidently approaching, he is taken out of bed, 
laid u])on ashes in tlie chapc'l, and there receives extreme unction. 

'J’he convent affords the rights of hospitality to strangers or 
travellers, if they are men ; for no female is admitted within their 
walls. A stranger may remain three days without being ques¬ 
tioned. During that time lu' is ])rovided for, and attended. But 
if h(' continue longer, he is questioned as to his purpose, and 
desired to depart, or invited to enter iqion his probation as a 
broth{!r. Such an invitation I imagine few persons, whose minds 
are not perverted by grid' or enthusiasm, would accept. 

The Abbe and his companions remained at the convent during 
the allotted’ three days, and witnessed all their customs and 
ceremoni(‘s. I'hey were allowed to be jiresent at the dinner of 
the brothers, which pass(‘(l in prolbund silence. During the 
repast, a monk arose and j)rostrated liimseh’ at the Superior’s 
feet, who struck the table with his hand. At this signal, the 
monk returned to his place. All this dumb show, and the 
prostration of the monk, denoted that liis attention had been 
engaged by the presence of the strangers, a thing considered 
sinful in a brother of l.a 'l'rap])e. The blow on the table sig¬ 
nified that the offence was forgiven by the humiliation of ac¬ 
knowledgement. 

It is really astonisliing, that the enthusiasm of a blind and 
mistaken zeal should carry human beings to such absurd excesses, 
that men can thus voluntarily devote their lives to useless mi- 
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sery, as if the most acceptable homage of the Divine Being con¬ 
sist in the sufferings of his creatures, and in the neglect ol 
every social duty. Perhaps it is even yet more wonderful that 
there exists a female order of Tra])pists : that women shoidd 
voluntarily take upon them the chain of eternal silence, appears 
almost incredible; nevertheless it is absolutely true. But a fort- 

nijiht since, a favourite serv ant of mv friend Mademoiselle 1)- 

quitted her kind mistress, and a comt()rtal)lc home, to become an 
inferior nun in the gloomy cells of a convent of this order. The 
cause of her sacrifice is unknown; but, for some time ])ri'vious 
to her renouncing the world, she had been melancholy, and went 
frequently to confession. If any sin ojvpressed her conscience', it 
might have been tJie advice of her spiritual director to ex])iat(' 
her offence by this act of selt-devotion. 

In Bayeux there is a convent of nuns, who are extremely usel'ul 
and respectable; their order is ve'ry numerous throughout Ih-anct'; 
they are called Lc.s ^‘a-«r.v dc Ut Char'de; their property is given 
up to the convent when they enter it; but a small part of their 
funds being appropriated to their subsistenev', and the re¬ 
mainder given to those whose wants demand relief Man_y 
ladies of fortune have thus generously resigned tlndr wt'allh 
for the benefit of the distressed. Their occuj)atir)ns are tcaich- 
ing the poor, and nursing the sick, to wlnmi they give medi¬ 
cines and necessaries. .Many of the nuns have fallen victims 
to the infectious disorders tlu'v have attempted to arrest in tlieir 
fatal progress. A sister of this order inf<)rmetl me, tiiat during 
the Bevolution, the nuns of charity were at first ilriven from their 
asylums, but they were so useful, that the order for their extir- 
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l>ation was reversed. TJic late Enij)eror, tlic mui remarked, with 
some pride, took the warmest interest in supporting and en- 
eouraging an order he so much respected, as his own woundeti 
soldiers had experienced the beneficial effects of (heir care during 
the late war. Tlic Hospita/iers, or Sisters of Cliarit)-, are dressed 
generally in i)lack, with long veils, or in grey gowns, with large 
white caps. Such useful religious institutions are deservedly 
esteemed for the sincerity of their professions, and the real utility 
of their good works. 
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My dear -, Bayeux. 

I HAVE hitherto omitted describing to you, the costume of the 
common women in Caen, Jiayeux, and the villages of‘ their 
vicinity, which, although it looks singular at the first view, when 
the eye is accustomed to it, appears by no means unbecoming: 
it generally consists of a woollen p(>tticoat, striped with a variety 
of colours, as red, blue, &c.; an apron also of red or blue. 'I'he 
jacket of tlie gown is most commonly made of marone, white, 
black, or red worsted, the long sleeves of which being some¬ 
times perhaps of marone, as far as the elbow, and the lower half 
of a scarlet colour. A little shawl, (white, or coloured,) with a 
ti'inge around it, pinned in plaits upon the back, covers the shoul¬ 
ders. The head-dress called the Bourgoin, is the most remark¬ 
able and conspicuous part of their attire: it is formed of white 
stiffly starched muslin, that covers a j)asteboard shape, and rises 
a great height above the head, frecjueutly diminishing in size 
towards the top, where it finishes in a circular form ; two hmg 
lappets depend from either side towards the back, and these are 
often competed of the finest lace. Some of the women ha\ e a 
piece of velvet, which fastens their head-dress under the chin, 
and others, a riband that crosses the forehead from the cap. 
Several women, on Sundays or holidays, appear clothed entirely 
in white, instead of this costume; but still retain their Bourgoin, 
which on such occasions is always composed of fine muslin and 
lace. The common people, both men and women, invariably 
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wear wooden shoes, fastened by a leather strap across the foot, 
with a piece of black or white sheep-skin, upon the instep, to 
prevent the pressure of the wood galling therekin. When they 
walk, or run along the pavement, these shoes make such a clatter, 
that when J first arrived here, I frequently turned round, thinking 
a horse was immediately coming upon me. 

But I must now quit this subject for another, and tell you, that 
I WAS walking with an English lady, this morning, who resides 
here, when I observed some priests coming out of a baker’s shop, 
with the holy water. I asked my conij)anion il’ she knew what 
tliey had been doing thert;. 'I'he lady said, she hatl no doubt that 
they had been uprinldmfr. When I enquired the meaning of this 
ceremony, 1 found tliat some of the Roman Catholic clergy prac¬ 
tise a system of extortion, peculiar to their church, by going into 
the shops, and sprinkling the holy w'ater, to give a blessing to the 
master’s trade; for which oljliging act they receive a compensation 
in money. The priests have many other methods of genteel 
begging. If you go into a church or cathedral and take a chair, 
even while the mass is jjerl’onning, they come up to you, and 
solicit some trifle in payment of your seat; and soon after another 
priest will jiresent you with a dish, into which you throw what¬ 
ever money you please. To whom these collected sums are given 
I do not know; but 1 dare say they are considered too sacred to 
be suffered to depart from the church ! 

The host is the greatest object of Catholic veneration ; it is fre- 
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quently carried to the sick ; a bell ringing announces its approach. 
We once met the priests bearing the host beneatli a canopy through 
Caen, when all persons in the street went down upon their knees 
while it passed along. The approaching night sheltered us from 
observation, or we must have bowed, or paid some other token of 
respect to so sacred an emblem. The ceremonies of the church 
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of Rome are very interesting to strangers, and offer a wide field 
for the range of the imagination, by the mystery and grandeur 
that characterises ?kefn. 

I saw yesterday tlie funeral obsequies of a young girl. From 
her being in humble life, the procession was not very splendid, 
but its simplicity and appropriate decorations emblematically 
expressed the youth and innocence of the dec:eased. The high 
silver cross, and the holy water, were borne before the coffin, at¬ 
tended by several children bearing lighted tapers. The body was 
carried Jay six young women, dressed in white ; the chief-mourner, 
attired in long white robes, walked slowly before them, her head 
enveloped in a muslin veil, that fell below her feet. The coffin was 
covered by a white pall, decorated with laurel leaves and flowers, 
a garland being placed at the head. Several young girls, attiretl 
in white, followed the corpse, with their beads bent towards the 
earth and their hands clasped together. The procession marched 
slowly in this order, while the priests chaunted the funeral anthem. 
An apparent veneration towards departed friends, prevails all 
through France; although, I believe, there is as much, if not 
more, ostentation in it than sincerity, funeral preparations being 
a kind of public exhibition. 

It has been considered by many sensible persons, that ceremonies 
in religious worship arc extremely useful and necessary, from the 
powerful impression they are calculated to make upon the mind: 
this may in a great measure be true; for it is a well-known fact, 
that no missionaries have ever succeeded in making so many pro¬ 
selytes as those deputed by the church of Rome. But to converts, 
the mystical consecration, and the imposing mass, are objects of 
novelty that excite curiosity and wonder, and, by the impression 
that they make upon the uninformed mind, contribute towards 
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the facility of conversion: they place an entire faith in those in¬ 
structors, who, by the s]>lenclour of tlieir religious pageants, 
seem l>eings of a su])erior order. But to petsons who, from their 
infancy, have been accustomed to the same forms, the same 
splendid and monotonous exhibitions, the impression wears off. 
and ceases to become imposing by fre(|uent re])etitionf 

1 am inclined to tliink that the Homan Catholics consist of 
three classes, the weak, the hypocritical, and the enthusiastic. 
The weak are ever the easy tools of the crafty ; uncertain in them¬ 
selves, devoid of solid reflection, with little ])ower to think, or 
act alone, they givt' up e\ en what share of reason they may 
possess, to the guidance of others, who rule des])otically, by 
holding forth threats, or ])roinising pardons. The hypocritical 
find their inten^st advanced by imposing upon others, that which 
they secretly condemn, or d('s]»ise, and turn to account of selfish 
feelings, the fbliv and errors of their fellow beings. It is reall\ 
dreadful to ri;(lect upon the* serious mischief a bad man may 
achieve, who is clojiked in tlie garb ol' a ])riest. I have heard, 
with many ce)nfirmatie>ns ol their truth, instances 1 could not 
repeat ; a confesse)r knows all the sc'crets of’almost every family 
and every individual, within the sj)here ol’his dominion. If he 
hapjtens to be a ge>oel man, little mischief’need be apprehended ; 
but if’ on the contrary he be an arti’ul, designing, or wicked hy¬ 
pocrite, the most dreadful evils sometimes ensue. The penitent, 
.seeking pardon and consolation, unburthens the .secrets of a heart, 
subdued })crhaps by fear, or governed by passion ; the conf’essor 
seizes such moments when the judgment yields to the feelings, 
and works to his own purposes the enervated mind of the young, 
the ignorant, or the weak; and frequently renders the unfortu¬ 
nate victim the tool of his ow'n private resentments or purposes. 
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So sacred is the trust of confession, that if the most detestable 
crimes are acknow]ed<;ed, thev are nevertheless concealed ; one 
secret betrayed would ruin the confessor ; he would be displaced 
from his office. It was Louis the Fourteenth, I believe,who once 
asked a priest, if a penitent confided to him the knowledge of a 
])lot that was foiTuin^, to take away the life of his king, H' he 
would inform him of the danger ; to this question the confessor 
replied, “ No, Sire;! would throw myself bef()re your majc'stv to 
ward olftheblow; but, wen* you certain to fall by the hand of the 
“ assassin, 1 would not betray the confession.” ('an such ])rin- 
ciples be consistent with the |)reeepts of Fhri.stianity; and is not 
the silent knowledge of a great crime almost a participation in its 
guilt? 

Of the enthusiastic iirofisssors of the Hoiiiish church, the uum- 
ber perhaps prc'doniiuatc's. Superstition, the pri-vailiug character 
of their faith, bv its luvstical injunctions and belief, subverts the 
reason, and gives to the imagination that unlimited powi-r, which 
should betemperc'd by thejiidgineut. A mind so governed readily 
ado])ts that creed which favours its own bias, or that tends to ex¬ 
cite enthusiastic feelings, and easily recei\es tho.se impre.ssions 
that a sane judgment would reject. With the followers of th(‘ 
Romi.sh church, the Virgin INIarv secans to be more considered 
and worshipped, than even the Almighty ; and the old rags aj> 
pertaining to the saints an' dcciiK'd as objects of greater vener¬ 
ation than the m.ajestic works of (iod ; but such superstition does 
not entirely prevail: the men in France are generally well edu¬ 
cated; a familiar knowledge of the Latin tongue being common 
all over the Continent, it is frequently spoken. Young men are 
not only taught the languages, hut arc likewise accustomed to 
exercise their reason in the studies of philosophy and science; 
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consequently, many whose education has strengthened and en¬ 
larged tlie powers of their mind, no longer bend to the dominion 
of that night of superstition, with wliich Catholicism shrouds 
Christianity ; they shake off the yoke, and, toci frequently con¬ 
founding the errors of the church with the reliiiion it liefornis. 
remain with no other belief, than that which arises from then ere 
avowal of common sense, — the existence of a Supreme Being. 
Thus, then, a fourth class exists, who are absolute Deists ; and 
having no ties superior to fallible moral virtue, they are the first 
to join in any public disturbanct*. The mild jirecepts of Christianity 
forbid tumult and discord ; and it will ever be li>und, in stales, 
that the selfish and unprincipled leadtas of ri'bellion are gene¬ 
rally those, who fear no sacred law, and no DiA'int* retrihutory 
justice. 

Such were the Revolutionists; the horrors into which they 
plunged this unhappy country are inconceivable: not a town, or 
a village, but furnishes some new anecdote of outrage and barba¬ 
rity. The Revolutionists were like a legion ol’ fiends let loose to 
prey on France: they mack'war alike with the living and the 
dead, and endeavourc'd to ilestroy every trace of art, every ex¬ 
ample ol* virtue, with human blood. They attempted to extir¬ 
pate, at the same time with the monarchial government, the 
very name of king, and all records of their history. Philosophy 
veiled in false colours the most destructive principles, and opened 
the way for an absurd system of equality in rank and possession : 
every one endeavoured to be superior, no one submitted to be 
subordinate; confusion and riot prevailed; that man who had 
most talent, gained the greater power, and became the worst of 
all tyrants,—he who first tramples on the laws, and then on those 
who helped him in their destruction. 
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The barbarous manner in which the French Revolution was 
conductetl, will be viewed by all posterity as an eternal blot in 
the history of mankind. The rude and uncultivated savage, who 
’''eds sorac^times on human blood, destroys alone the prisoner he 
ha:- gained ii war ; but here, in the very bosom of Europe, in a 
country enlightened by C'hristian knowledge, arts, and literature, 
the most accursed scenes of letined wickedness were perpetrated 
upon fellow-citizens. I should Idush to owe my birth to a 
nation so stained with guilt. 

Many causes Ino c been assigned for the revolution. Amongst 
llicni, the overgrown authority and usurpation of the Church is 
(venerallv believed to have eojitributed lar<ielv towards it. So mi- 
mcrous were religious institutions, that in ni.my towns in France 
there were sometimes more than twenty convents. All jiersons 
who took upon them the monastic habit, gave up their possessions 
to the religious houses ol’ which they became members. The 
convents also inherited their estates, when they were decea.sed. 
Thus, more than half the lands of France belonged to the drones 
of civil society. The labourer and mechanic toiled hard to gain 
a bare subsistence, and even a part of his scanty earnings were 
devoted to the church. The evil gained its utmost height, and, 
by its overgrown enormity, entaileil a signal vengeanci*. The 
convents fell, never to rise again : the churches were torn down, 
plundered, or devastated, and their wretched inhabitants im¬ 
molated by the unsparing fury of the sword. The idle avarice, 
the vices, and the hypocrisy of the professors of religion, were 
blindly considered as arising from religion itself 'J’Jie book ol‘ 
life was declared false and worthless; blasphemy and revilings 
attended all sacred things. Atheism, the dreadful instigator of 
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bloodshed and rapine, was substituted in the place of truth ; 
and the eternal sleep of death held Ibrth as the fearless en¬ 
couragement of guilt. A mock temple was erected to the de¬ 
luded reason ol' madmen, and a prostitute chosen its presiding 
deity. 
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Mv DEAU -, Avranclies. 

I RECEIVED vour last letter in the midst of the hurry attendant 
on packing up and taking leavi; of our I’reneh acquaintance, so 
that I really had no leisure t<)r writinjf, or I certainly would have 
answered yours, liefore we (juitted Ikiyeux. The hiddin*:; adieu 
to our kind frienil the Abbe, to whom we are bound in gratitude, 
as well as esteem, was indeed a painful moment ; to gain friends 
only to know their value, and h'el their loss, is in my opinion an 
acquisition more to be slumned than desirt'd. The Abbe’s kind¬ 
ness continued to the hour of our departure, and seemed, if pos¬ 
sible to increase the nearer that hour apj)roached; he felt there 
was little chance of our ever meeting again in this world, but 
ajipeared reluctant to speak it; whe-n we c'X})ress(‘d our hopes 
that he might perhaps visit England, and assured him we would 
not come again into France, without seeing him, he shook his 
head and replied,—“ No, I fear we shall inner meet again ; I am 
“ an old man, and must not look for many years; I shall never 
“ travel; here was I born, and here shall I die, but you are 
“ 3nnmg, and may see many changes. If the prayers of so hum- 
“ ble a servant of (iod as I am can avail, they will be sincerely 
“ offered for your welfare. May (xod bless and diri'ct you both ; 
“ irtay he make you hajqiy in this world, and guide you by the 
“ right ])ath, to immortality in a better.” We were extremely 
affected by the kind and feeling manner in which the worthy 
man bestowed Ins benediction and farewell; Victoire likewise 
expressed lier sorrow for our departure, and hugging JVIr. S., 
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gave him three salutes on the cheek, agreeably to the French cus¬ 
tom. The scr\auts came about us, and shook us heartily by the 
hand. My poor Madeleine followed us to the coach in tears, and 
so earnestly begged me to takt? her to England, tbal I felt sorry 
to deny her recjuest. TIhtc is always a melancholy feeling at¬ 
tendant on taking leave; besides tlu'])rivation we sustain in quit¬ 
ting our friends, the reflection that we leave those persons with 
whom we have held intercourse or friendship, perhaps never to 
meet again, until we have all shareil tlu- common lot, and then, 
that such a meeting may be in tliat unknown kingdom, now 
envelojred in the dark mvsteih's of futurity, has something so 
awful in it, and places bei()rc‘ our view in such jdain characters, 
tlie bounded power of our agency, and the micertain tenure of 
our existence, that must lH)th ])ain and depress the firmest spirit ; 
yet faith,—such faith as is neci'ssarv perhaps to salvation,—dispels 
Uiese clouds which may darken the mind of tlu' philosojrhcr, but 
should not that of the triu* Christian. 

It was nine in the morning, when we (jiiitted llayeux ; about 
noon we jrassed through the fine fi)rest of Cerisv, where they fre¬ 
quently hunt the wild boar, d'lic' fl)rests in some parts of France, 
are very extensive; many are still ])(‘opled In “ their old inha¬ 
bitants the wolves they are however daily diminishing in num¬ 
ber, for a reward of two Napoleons is given to any ])erson, who 
protluces before tlu* mayor of a town the head of one of these 
animals. In the afternoon we arrived at the Ireantifully situated 
town of St. Lo, in the midst of a fine wooded country. St. .Ijb 
has an elegant cathedral. The spire, like a church we observed 
in Caen, is pierced with quatve foils. Thc‘ tr)wn is piled on hills, in 
the most picturesque manner; the massy towers and walls of its 
defence in feudal times still exist, in some parts entire. Towards 
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the extremity of the town, they stand upon tlie verge of a lofty and 
perpendicular rock, from whose heights it is appallingto look down. 
After admiring the wild and picturcsc|ue l>eauty of St. Lo, we 
again got into tlie diligence, when the tran<iuillity of our journey 
was interrupted by a most violent quarrel that arose between two 
of our fellow travellers. You do not know, I believe, the order of 
stage-coach journeying in France : there is no pushing and shoving 
for places, as in Englaiul; no “ JMa’am, that’s my seat” — “ Sir, I 
e.an’t ride backwards,” — or any of the little pleasant altercations 
such things produce, till you have half-a-dozen people, striving to¬ 
gether to get on OJie side the coach : no, all this trouble is spared 
you, by the precise nook you an* to occujn’ being ap])ointed when 
your place is booked. In number 1. sat an ofHcer, who came 
from Caen ; we occupied the following numbers : the rest of the 
company getting out at St. L(», an old beau ami his housekeeper 
came in, that being the place where they had been booked. I'he 
old beau, whose powdered hair ami upright curls arose above a 
most extraordinary \ isage, reminded me of one of those cracker 
stuck figures, that righteous litth? I’rotestants burn in memorv of 
Guy Fawkes. He insisted the genthanan should turn out, and give 
place to him in snug number 1. ; the officer pleatled having tra¬ 
velled all the way Ifoin Caen, and positively refused to yield ; the 
old beau grew most violent in his wrath, and words run so high, 
that every moment I expected they would come to action. Did 
you ever see a Frenchman in a ])assion ? If you have not, it 
Vduld be vain attempting to tlescribe it. JMonsieur beat his cap, 
graspetl his hair, accompanying these acts with such gestures, 
such expressions, that I half suspected we had got a madman 
into the coach ; but after all, his threatenings proved like the ex¬ 
plosion of afire-work, that makes a loud noise, but does no mis¬ 
chief. Apropos, before I (juit the subject of the diligence, sup- 
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pose that I describe to you a French postillion ; a person of con¬ 
siderable importance to the traveller, and the Femmes dc Chamlrre^ 
at the inns, as he passes alon^. Imagine, then, a gay, brisk 
young fellow, with a well-powdered head; his hair plaited into a 
thick club tail, that stands out behind, and keeps time to the 
motion of the horses as they jog on ; his blue jaeket turned up 
with red, and well scl with buttons. lie vaults, with great 
alacrity, into the saddh;, and thrusts lus legs into a })air of 
buckets, which the jack-hoots very niucli resemble. As he enters 
-or (juits a town, lu‘ smartly cracks his siiort whip with incredible 
celerity, whose loud and startling sounds ring in your ears as you 
pass along. 

Quitting St. Lo, we arrived in the evening at Coutances, 
where we remained two days, and amused ourselves with viewing 
the town, cathedral, ^vc. The cathedral is extremely heautiful, 
not remarkably rich in its di'corations. but ol' that plain kind 
which ])eeuliarly characterises the early Norman architecture, 
and the* most eU^gant specimen 1 have yd sc'en in Normandy. 

t'outaiu;es is not only celc'l)rated for the line country in which 
it is situatcnl, but also ii>r tlu' personal charms ol' its female 
inhal>itants. The market, where the voung girls assemble 
with their baskets of fruit, tS;,e. really prescnits a variety of love¬ 
liness and beauty seldom witnessc'd, I believe', in any country; 
for the women have both rc'inarkablylinefeatures and complexions. 

We made .several attempts to draw in the neighbourhemd; but 
the rain that fell in torrents, drove us from our occupation, 
compelled our return to the inn. JNIr. S. made a drawing of the 
singular costume of the women of Coutances. This consists of 
a white muslin e,aj), that rises considerably above the head, and 
has two several borders, which, as the crown of the cap, are 
neatly plaited. These borders, at least a foot in width, are very 
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stiffly starched, and project (turning upwards) from either side of 
•the head. 

We left Coutances, and continued our route l<)r Granville, 
arriving there in safety on the evening of the 2f)th of September. 
Wlien we entered the inn at (iranvilie, I at first imagined some 
mistake had occurred in the person who directed ns to it; for I 
eoidd not suppose such a dirtvhabitaf ion intended I’or the reception 
of respectable travellers ; and 1 found another English finnily who 
were equally surprised on the same account, (iranville is a jmor 
seaport town. The rain that had fallen incessantly, rendered 
the streets so filthy, that we literally waded through mud, in 
j)assing along them. 

In this place we were detained two tlays, before we coidd ob¬ 
tain any conveyance to Avranches. In the want of hc-tter occu¬ 
pation, we amused ourselves with walking iquin the beach, 
hmkingthrough a telescope, and counting sea-gulls and porpoises, 
like ])oor Londoners, caged up in a seaport town. 'I'o a<ld to 
our miseries, it rained hard nearly the wIujU' of each day. When 
we ventured out, the mud was so intolerable, that I was obliged 
to purchase a })air of wooden shoes. 'J'he country ])c'ople t'vt'ii 
run in these sabols with great ease ; but bc'ing nn.accustometl to 
them, I should have fallen at c\ cry ste]>, had I not been sup¬ 
ported by j\Ir. S.’s arm. 

The girl of whom I bought my wooden shoes was extremely 
beautiful, and addressed me with so much natural politeness and 
good-breeding, that many a Quixotic knight would have ttiken her 
for a princess in disguise. The women of (iranville wear a dress 
peculiar to their town. It is extremely becoming, and some¬ 
what resembles, in front, the turban of an eastern Rajah. Their 
long cloak, of white woollen, with a scolloped hood and border 
falls over the figure in the most elegant folds. 
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beauty of tliis girl was greatly enhanced by the excessive 
neatness of her attire. Wiili some difficulty I induced her to 
permit IMr. S- to draw her })ortrait; and slie alone con¬ 

sented, on condition that it should not he shown to any person 
in the town. She threw aside her cloak, the better to display 
her scarlet handkerchief, and the little gold cross that hung 
pendant round her net-k. She sedated herself by my side in 
the dirty room she iidiahited, which lin'ined a striking contrast 

to the gentility ainl neatness of her pcTson. While J\Ir. S- 

was drawing, sin- gratified her curiosity by questioning me* 
respecting England ; and \er\ pertimaitly asked, if England was 
such a fine j)lacc. and the people .so hapjtv there, what could 
induc(‘ so many of them to Avander about France? When 1 
n'|)li('d, “ A desiri' to gratify their curiosity',” she said, “ Curiosity 
was a thing never satisfied; :ind that God intended all people to 
rest content in tlic land where they were born.” 

bid adic'u to our j)relt\ (iran\ilh'se, and once more 
returned to tlu- ilirty inn, where it bectnne quite an occu])ation 
tet prevent my clothes, or any thing I hatl, from touching the 
floor. 'J'he cox ('ring of the wretched Ix'd on which I slej)t, was 
black with dirt. \ el weri' the pillow cast's t rimmed with jtoint. 
I'rifling as this ina\ appear, it is an inconsistency that charac- 
terist's the I'reiieb in more imjtortant things. Mademoiselle, 
who sells baubles fittin her basket, and lives on pottage, will have 
her llourgoin head-dress trimmed with fine lace; tind Monsieur 
1. Artiste dt's I’erriKjues. whttse entire wardrobe rests U])on his 
back, will fn'tjuently displax a hatid adorned by more than one 
ring, and ofU'r his pinch of snuff from a silver box. 

But 1 must noxv return to the mention of Granville, a toxvn 
celebrated for the vei' gallant and sj)irited attack made by the 
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Vendeens, during the dreadful epocha of the Revolution. It 
appears from the account of the war, in the inte*resting memoirs 
of Madame de Laroche|ac<[uelein, that the English government 
had given promises of assistance to <he Royalists. Supporte<l 
by the expectation of these succours (that proved vain), tlio Ven- 
deens attacked Granville, and commenced their operations at 
nine o’clock at night, continuing them during ti6 hours, when 
the slaughter of their men, and the fire that poured upon them 
from the ramparts, obliged their general, Henri de Laroche- 
jaccpielein, to order a retreat. Many of tin* Vendeen chiefs, 
particularly Henri, Cathelineau, and Lescure, performed through¬ 
out the war, deeds of such heroic -valour and disinterestetl self- 
devotion, that entitles them to as glorious a memory, and as 
unfading a wreath, as any which the suffrages of mankind have* 
devoted to the assertors of (t reek or Roman libi-rly. La Vendee 
is sacred ground; for the peaceful and nndiseiplincd iidiabitants 
of I^a V'^endee gave up their homes, their dearest ties, their all 
in the cause of virtuous freedom ; at a time when oppression, 
tyranny, or servile submission were no longer considered a 
reproach, when vice stood paramount, atid to bow to her yoke, 
became the surest means of sell-pres(>rva(ion. The Vendeens, 
“ ’gainst giant vice, with giant vigour rose,” with their blootl 
they attempted her subversion, and but failed in their purpose 
when they failed in their existence. ’Fhe interest I felt in the 
recollection of their sufferings, their victories, and their fall, 
induced me to learn such particulars as I coulil of their attack 
on Granville, an engagement but slightly mentioned by 
Madame de Larochejacquelein, as sh(“ was not on the spot at the 
time ; and I shall here repeat some circumstances relating to it, 
tliat I believe have never yet been made public, and that, I 
doubt not, will prove interesting to you. 
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It must be remembered that the Vendeens were accompanied 
in their marches, by their women, children, and tlie defenceless 
and aged of their province, wlio dared not quit the army, without 
being certain of meeting death from the blues, who ravaged the 
country. 

The Vendeen women not only exhorted iheir husbands and 
tbeir kindn'd (o d<‘eds of valour, but frequently, warmed by the 
enthusiasm of self-devotion, caught the spirit they diffused, and 
performed actions that reflect honour iqion that sex who w'ere 
never designed i)y nature for hostile j)urj)oses. Surely then the 
glory is greater, when, in defiance of their nature and their 
habits, tliey devoted themselves to the common cause, and 
shared the fiite of a husband, a father, or a son. 

In the attack on Ciranvillc, the llovalists hoped the most 
from the position they had taken, along a flat shore which the 
tide had left ; but here they were not only exposed to the fire 
of cannon from the ramparts, but also from some republican 
vessels that came into the port, d'hus hemmed in, and beset 
on every side, tluy wt'ie short of ammunition, when several 
Vendeen women, (who had accom])anied the army from 
Avranches, where the greater number remained with the aired 
and infirm,) evinced an intrej)id alacrity, collected stones from 
off the beach, ami assistt'd in loading the cannon. A female, 
mounted on horseback, and waving in her hand a white flag, 
rode from rank to rank, encouraging the people, and exhorting 
those few of her own sex who were ])resent to lay aside tlie 
weakness and timidity of women, and to trust in that God who 
best knew the justice of their cause. 

It w'as soon discovered that a jiarty of the republican blues 
were marching round to the beach, by a pass in the cliffs. The 
heroic Vendeen immediately turned her horse towards the spot, 
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and waviu" her l)anner, conjured those who trusted in (iod and 
loved tlieir King, to follow her. She then gained the pass, and 
heading her party, stood firm in its dc'fence. 'J'he first revo¬ 
lutionist who advanced, cursed her with bitter oaths, aiul saying 
he would brinj; her from her horse, dischar<>i'(l the conlc'iits of 
his musket at her head; the hall missc'd its aim, and ])assed 
over tin* shoulder of the undamitejl lu'roine, who wavc'd ht-r flag, 
and accom])anied the action with (‘inphalically c'xclalming, I'hv 
!(' Roi. Aiiain thev fired, and aiiain the shot missi'd its aim, 
wounding alone the air through which it passed ; onci' more she 
raised hersedf upon the horse, and again exclaimed, “ Vive tv 
Roi." Snell an h(>roic conteinjit of danger, impressed i-veii the 
blood-honnds that pursued her ; tlic-ir leader ordi-red the firing 
to cease, and diri'cted she should he made prisoni'r ; this was 
('asily accomplished : what became of her afterwards is not cer¬ 
tainly known, and 1 could only lisnn, that it was helii'ved she 
had most probably perished n[)on the scaffold of the Hovalists at 
Nantes. 

We h'ft (iranville, and, after travelling through a ver^ 
beautiful country, gradually monnti'd a steep ascent ; and winding 
round a road cut in the side's of the hill, at h'ligth gaiiu'd the 
lofty summit of this mountainous declivity ; where stands the 
delightfully situated town of Avranchc's. 

Of the cathedral, tliere remains but a few broken arches and 
pillars, with a heap of stones. The destruction of this building 
originated from the revolutionists, who, taking off the lead that 
covered the roof, in order to convert it into shot, tin; weather, 
in process of time, destroyed the building. Here Henry the 
Second did penance for the murder of Beckett. A flat stone, 
with a cup engraved upon it, still marks the spot of kingly humi- 
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liation. The site of this cathedral commands a most deliglitlul 
and extensive view, rcmarkablt? for a combination of imposing 
objecis. The day was unfavourable, but ibe gleams of sun 
that broke from time to time through the thick clouds, and 
threw a transient brilliancy upon the distant scenery, gave a 
very striking effect to tlu? bold features of the landscape. The 
brokt'n arches of tlie cathedral, upon the summit of the emi¬ 
nence, f()rm the foreground of the scene; the valley below, 
covered with woods and fine verdure, appears far distant, extend¬ 
ing for many miles. The town winds round the bill in gentle 
descent ; in tin* bottom tlu' river serpentines througb many 
branches, till it falls into a large arm of the sea. The thick 
woods grow to tlu' extreme verge of the .shore, and form a 
beautiful contrast to the wid<‘ex|)ansc of waters, in which they 
seem t<i Ia\e their branclu's. Beyond, in the midst of the sea, 
arist's 400 feet abovt- the surl'aci* of the water, the majestic rock of 
Mount St. Michael, and near it another, but smaller rock, 
called the 'fombalaine. In the distant and blue horizon appears 
the long and extending land of Britannv, mingling with the sur¬ 
rounding atm()s|)here. from which it is alone distinguished 
bv a lliint and unemtain line, that, like the prospect of our 
future years, impresses tlu' mind with a deeper interest from its 
distant and impenetrable fln'm. Mount St. Michael is a league 
in circumference; in some ])arts the rock is ])erpendicular ; it is 
flooded entirely at high water, but when the tide is out, the rock 
may be approached by tin* sands ; some danger, however, attends 
the jtassage to those who an* not perfectlv well aetjuainted with 
the track, as many quicksands intercei)t, where travellers have 
frequeittly been lost. 

There is a small town on Mount St. Michael. The castle. 
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which stands at the top, is accessible by steps cut in the solid 
rock. In the year 708, St. Aiibert, Bishop of Avranches, here 
first erected the chapel dedicated to St. Michael ; in 960, Richard 
the first Duke of Normandy, established a convent of monks of 
the order of St. Benoit, and in 1024, Richard, the second Duke 
of Normandy, built the church, which still exists. The pro¬ 
visions that supply the fortress, are sent up in a l)askeL drawn 
by a machine. Tradition says, that there was in this castle an 
obligatory, or concealed trap-door, where, in feudal times, per¬ 
sons were taken, whom the state ilirected should he secretly put 
out of the way. Under pretext of showing them the castle*, they 
were conducted into a remote chandjer, there tliey soon met 
their destined fate, lor chancing to step upon the <*onc(“al('d door, 
they were precipitated into the aljyss, many hundreel ft'et below. 
They still exhibit at this fortress the sword and shield of St. 
Michael, and some cannon left by the English, when tluy made 
a fruitless attemjit to take possession of the rock. Hen* it was 
that in former times, the kings of France and the dukes of 
Britanny made freejuent pilgrimages, and perl’ormt'd j)enance at 
the shrine of St. Michael. 

We had a letter of introduction to an English fiimily residing at 
Avranches, who received ns with great kindness and hospitality. 
The ladies reirretted that I had not arrived a few davs sooner, to 
witness the ceremony of a nun’s taking the noviciate veil, in the 
convent of Benedictines here. All the English fiunilies in 
Avranches, were present on this occasion. The ladies gave me a 
long account of the ceremony, which excited a good deal of 
interest, as the nun insisted upon taking the veil in direct oppo¬ 
sition to the will of her family. She was young, handsome, and 
the child of rich parents, who are greatly distressed by her loss. 
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When a joun^ woman is about receiving the noviciate veil, (or 
in tlieir phrase, is to become the spouse of Christ,) she enters 
the church in a bridal suit, indicative of her still belonging to 
the world. 'Phis novice apj)eared dressed in white satin, her 
head adorned with pearls and ostrich feathers. She was attended 
l)y a little girl, who acted as her briile’s-maid, attired also in 
whiles and wearing a garland of flowers upon her head. The 
novice took her place next to the Lady Abbess, in tlu? most 
consj)icuous part ol'the church. ToAvards the conclusion ol’ the 
ser\ic(', she retirt'd, and was shortly after re-conducted to her 
seat by the stipe'i ior, but lu'r gay dress was now changed, for she 
had cast offllu' woild, and in its stead she AA'ore the black attire 
of the nuns, carrying a ta])er in her hand, an emblem of the light 
of faith. The priests and sisters advanced toAvards the altar, the 
novice AA’^as then ]iresented to the nuns, saluting each in token of 
sisterly alh'ction ; lastly, the abbi'ss embraced her, encircling her 
Avaist Avith a broad leathern girdle, and tlircAV over her head the 
white veil, 'flu' novice then advanced to the altar, and kneeling 
belbre it, still holding lu'r taper, she took the voavs of chastity, 
])overty, and humility. 'J'he priest gaA'e her the benediction ; 
after Avhich she arose, and juitting aside her taper, fell upon her 
face before the altar ; an action that denoted her being dead to 
the Avorlil. She remained thus extended, and Avithout motion, 
covc'ied by her long Avhite veil, Avhen twelve female children, 
dressed in Avhite, with garlands about their heads, brought little 
baskets of flowers, which they streAved over the novice in token 
of ])erlbrming her funeral rite. After thus lying extended 
during some time, she was at length raised up, and reconducte<l 
to her seat. The ceremony concluded by a sermon being 
preached on the merit of her sacrifice. I must now bid you 
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farewell. VVe leave Avranches to night at twelve o’clock, tor 
St, Malo, The English ladies here are full of concern for me, 
they threaten me with bruises, and almost broken bones, in 
the journey; so terrible I hear is the road wc have to pass. 
Adieu. I shall writt* again from Rennes. 
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Rennes en BreUifrne. 

I sHOi’LT), inv (Ifar- , liavr wrillc'ii to you iinniodiatoly uporr 

our iirrivul lierc', had I hoeii c-:i])iil)U' oi’ llie least exertion, but 
what with the* iatijfue of such lonn; journeys, almost without rest, 
and the joltings we have endured by the way, tor the two first 
(lavs after our arrival I could reall\ hardly move. Surely never 
were there worse roads, than those we have ])assi'd : if they be a 
specinu'ii ol’whatwe ha\eye( toconu', 1 much doubt if we return 
home without bein^ maimed. Sometimes a sudden jerk threw us 
from our seats, or tossed our heads against the roof of the car¬ 
riage, which 1 never expc'cted to gc't here'without breaking down. 

I wrote my last leltc'r to }on from Avranches. We (juitted that 
charming j)lace at midnight, and breakfasted the next morning 
at Dol, en Iha'tagne, when' an entirely new scene jiresented it- 
.self; for the dirt and misery oi the j)eo])le exhibited a state of 
existence so comlcn-lless and wretched, that I could scarcely 
fancy them the iidiabitants of a civilised country. Dol is an 
ancient (iothic town ; the shops still remain in their original state ; 
their (iothic iVonts, suj)]a)rted hy short massy ornamented co¬ 
lumns, that unite with each other, and form the streets into co¬ 
lonnades. We continued our route, and the carriage after passing 
through an arm of the sea t'litered St. JNlalo, a fine town, adjacent 
to the island of Jersey. It is surrounded by ramparts and strong 
tow^ers, that still remain entire; these were erected more than 
four hundred years since: they exhibit a very perfect specimen of 
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the strongly fortified, and walled towns of former ages. The 
view from St. JNIalo is peculiar, and striking; little rocks and for¬ 
tified islands appcnir in the midst of the sea, as far as the eye 
can distinguish distant objects. It was five* o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, when we once more I'onnd ourselves in a comfortable inn 
at St. Malo; and at three in the morning we again commenced 
another tiresome journey. At noon we j^assed the charmingly 
situated town ofHedee, where, upon a high rock rising amidst 
the finest woods, stand the remains of a castli>, that I’ormerly be¬ 
longed to the Duchess Anne. It was here that 1 may say, 1 had 
the first view of the people of Bretagne, in all their native wild¬ 
ness; for the carriage resti'd in tlie market-place*, and gave me 
fulltime to consider the strange* appe'arance of those who were 
tons a nc*w race of l)e*ings. The wild leieik which meire particu¬ 
larly characterises the men, is greatly increased by their we*aring 
their hair long and loose ; they have a meist uncivilised and rude 
air, anel seem in a state of e*xtre*ine poverty. A he>y e*ame* up to 
the carriage, anel appe*are*d anxious tei indue*e us te) buy the fruit 
he held in a basket ; as we cemld neit speak to him in his own lan¬ 
guage (the I’ateiis), we gave him a small pie“e*e of nu)ru*y, intemd- 
ing to purchase senne* fruit; he leiokeel surprise'el, and woulel 
actually have emptie*d the* whole ce)nte*nts of his baske*t in re*tnrn. 
coulel we have taken it. I afte*rwarels founel, that this wendd have* 
been less than the value eif what we gave* him, so extrenu'ly cheap 
are all kinds of fruit and provisions in Britanny ; but this is of 
little advantage to the jieeiple, their labour being paid in the same 
proportion. We continued our fatiguing je)urne*y from Ileelee, 
and at fiAe in the afterneiein, arriveel at Bemu*s, after havin<r had 
very little rest from travelling in such dreadful roads, during the 
last eight-and-forty hours. I was so tired that I could scarcely 
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alight from tJie voiture, and really dread the thoughts of such 
another Journey. 

Rennes, the capital of Up])er Britanny, is a large and very 
agreeable city, the streets much wider than those of Paris, and 
remarkably clean. The town is in some parts modern and w^ell 
built; in others there is a variety of most ancient houses, gene¬ 
rally built of wood, curiously carved, and highly interesting, from* 
their architectural ornaments, and scenic character. The busy 
groups of females washing their linen in the river, adds greatly 
to the lively effect ol’ the many ])icturesque objects, that would 
afford such admirable subjects l()r the* pencil. The cathedral,which 
was mod('rn, and of Grecian arch it (>( t lire, with several churches, 
were destroyed during the Revolution, and now present in ruins but 
indications of their former grandeur. A few convents .still exist: 
that of St. Ives, (at prc'sent inhabited by a sisterhood ofHospi- 
taliers,) is th(> most ancient. A tallow-chandler’s magazine, or 
.store-house occuj)ies a chapel, which, to judge from the (iothic 
ornaments, the beautiful painted glass, and the few broken arches 
that still remain, must have* been a most elegant religious edi¬ 
fice; indei'd the Re\'olution sc'cms to have spared nothing in 
Rennes, but the ol<l houses, that were too poor to excite a spirit 
of devastation and ]>lunder. It is really a lamentable sight to 
travel through a country, where every town exhibits the finest 
works of art mouhlering into decay, not by the progress of time, 
but from the unsparing hand of civil devastation. Rennes, the 
ancient Condate, was so important a city in the time of Cac'sar, that 
he placed in it a garri.son, under the' command of Cras.su.s. The, 
towers and walls that still remain in .some parts entire, are of 
great anticpiity ; modern houses are here and there built upon 
their massy ruins. Several of the particular towers and entrances 
so noted in history, during the siege that Rennes sustaine*d from 
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John of Gaunt, may be yet traced or seen, of these port St. 
George, is perhaps the most perfect. 

A large crucifix has lately been erected in one of the principal 
streets, where persons are continually praying. Crosses are 
very commonly placed by the road-side in France, but more 
particularly in Britanny, for the benefit of tliose pious travellers, 
Vho may leel disposed to stop and pray during their journey. 
I observed suspended at the base of the large crucifix in Rennes, 
a variety of little wax figures, representing children, arms, 
heads, and difi’erent parts of the human body: upon inquiring 
into the meaning of these suspended figures, you may imagine 
how much I was surprised, on learning that tlu'y were the offer¬ 
ings of sick persons ; for it is a custom with the followers of the 
church of Rome, if they have a ilisease in their arms, legs, &c. 
or if one of their children is afflicted with sickness, to pur¬ 
chase a little waxen image of an inliiiit, or of the same limb, as 
that which is diseased, and suspending it at the foot of the cross, 
or at the shrine of a patron saint, they offer up prayers for their 
restoration to health. This custom is undoubtedly a remain of 
paganism ; the Greeks and Romans in cases of sickness, used the 
same observance. I remember having seen in the British Mu¬ 
seum the breast of a female, carved in marble, that had been 
the offering of a sick person to the heathen gods. 

After examining the little wax figures, we walked to the con¬ 
vent of St. Ives, and my curiosity }>rompted me to seek an inter¬ 
view witli the abbess. This was a very easy matter, as the sisters 
took young ladies, either French or English, to board and edu¬ 
cate. Accordingly, I pulled the bell, determined to make an 
enquiry relative to their terms an excuse for my visit. A nun . 
spoke to me through the little grating, and giving me a key, de- 
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aired me to proceed along the gallery, and unlock the first 
door, begging me not to take out the key, and to be sure 
and shut it after me as soon as I should be in the apart¬ 
ment. I obeyed her injunctions, and found myself in a lofty 
room, that received light from some iron-barred windows imme¬ 
diately below the ceiling: on the opposite side a large iron 
grating was covered within the bars by a black curtain. Several 
passages from the Testament were inscribed upon the walls. A 
solitary table and chair constituted the whole furniture of the 
room. I read all the texts, looked at the grating, and sat down, 
wondering no person a])y)eart‘tl, as the nun had assured me I 
should be immediately received by the mother, for so she called 
the abbess. After waiting very patiently for a considerable time, 
and no one appearing, 1 thought of making an unceremonious 
retreat; but found, to my surprise, that I was fairly a prisoner, for 
there was no handle to the lock, or any means of opening the door 
within this a])a,rtnien(. After waititig thus incarcerated more than 
half an hour, the curtain bt'gan to move, and I jierceived through 
the iron bars a figure dresst'd in white, enveloped with a black 
veil. I presently understood, that this was the I.iady Abbess, who, 
I conjectured, to increase the awe of her aj)pearance, had kept 
me so long expecting her coming. She made me sit down before 
she unveiled, and was polite enough to say, she was glad to see 
me, even if I had no other motive than that of coming to pay my 
respects to the aupcrlor of such a coirecnt as hers. She then threw 
up her veil, and exhibited the countenance of a very cross old 
lady, who looked more accustomed to scolding than devotion. 
But, as the law of physiognomy is sometimes rather hard judging, 
J determined to observe her manner, ere I set down the sliarp 
nbse, and contracted brows, as the infallible marks of a scold. 
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Before I.left her, I was however confirmed in my physiognomical 
observations ; for the excessive sharpness, and peremptory exa¬ 
mination of the mother relative to who I was, &c. convinced me 
she did not rank amongst the order of gentle devotees. She told 
me a little of her own history, her misfortunes in the Revolmion, 
and, amongst other things, averred, that the Virgin Mary liad 
twice appeared to her during her sufferings for the faith. “ The 
Virgin Mary, madam !” said I, not a little suqmseil. “ Aye, the 
Holy Virgin,” replied the old hnly ; “ the blessed protector of 
religions houses ; the mother of our l^ord, by whose side the nuns 
will sit in heaven, and the abbesses next to him on the right 
hand.” This was quite enough for me: 1 soon bid her good 
morning, and went away, reflecting how well the old lady had 
settled the precedency of heaven, lint 1 find such visions and 
privileges are very (common with tl»e superiors of religions houses. 

Rennes is so celebrated in history for having been besieged by 
“ old John of Gaunt, time honoured liancaster,” and likewise for 
the gallant defence made l)y the famous Jiertrand du Guesclin, 
Comte de Ijongueville, in the year ld5(), that I should be per¬ 
haps depriving you of some amusement to pass over the event in 
total silence, more especially when I reflect that unless you have 
made the history of Britanny, a particular study, Bertrand du 
Guesclin may be a hero, with whose achievements in this pro¬ 
vince you arc little acquainted. 

The English, after the battle of Poictiers, became so formi¬ 
dable in France, that the safety of the whole kingdom was en¬ 
dangered. The Duke of Lancaster, then chief of the Engli^ 
forces, accompanied by Philippe of Navarre, earl of Evreux, held 
all Normandy in his possession. The disasters of the realm 
presented a favourable opportunity for the English forces to pass 
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sire^ me to proceed along the gallery, and unlock the first 
door, begging me not to take out the key, and to be sure 
and shut it after me as soon as I should be in the apart¬ 
ment. I obeyed her injunctions, and found myself in a lofty 
room, that received light from some iron-barred windows imme¬ 
diately below the ceiling: on the opposite side a large iron 
grating was covered witliin the bars by a black curtain. Several 
passages from the Testament were inscribed upon the walls. A 
solitary table and chair constituted the whole furniture of the 
room. 1 read all tlu* texts, looked at the grating, and sat down, 
wondering no ]>erson appeared, as the nun had assured me I 
should be immediately receivt'd by tlu' mother, for so she called 
the abbess. After waiting very patiently lor a considerable time, 
and no one a}>pearing, 1 thought of making an unceremonious 
retreat; but found, to my surj)rise, that 1 was fairly a j)risoncr, for 
there was no handle to the lock, or any means of o])ening the door 
within this a])artmeut. After waiting thus incarcerated more than 
half an hour, the curtain began to move, and I jierceived through 
the iron bars a figuri' drc'ssed in white. (‘nvelo])ed with a black 
veil. I presently understood, th;it this was the I,,ady Abbess, who, 
T conjectured, to increase* the. awe of her aj)j)earance, had kept 
me so long expecting her coming. She made me sit down before 
she unveiled, and was ]>olite enough to say. she was glad to see 
me, even if I had no other motive than that of coming to pay my 
respects to Ihc superior of snc/i a cotn'oit as hers. She then threw 
up her veil, and cxhil)ited the countenance of a very cross old 
lady, who looked more accustomed to scolding than devotion. 
But, as the law of physiognomy is sometimes rather hard judging, 
.1 determined to observe her manner, ere I set down the sharp 
nose, and contracted brows, as the infallible marks of a scold. 
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Before I.left her, I was however confirmed inmy physiognomical 
observations ; for the excessive slinrpness, and peremptory exa^ 
mination of the mother relative to who I was, &c. convinced me 
she did not rank amongst the order of gentle devotees. She told 
me a little of her own history, her misfortunes in the Revolution, 
and, amongst other things, averred, that the \''irgin Mary had 
twice appeared to her during her sufferings for the faith. “ The 
Virgin Mary, madam!” said 1, not a little suqirised. “ Aye, the 
Holy Virgin,” replied tlie old lady; “the blessed protector of 
religious houses ; the mother of our Lord, by whose side the nuns 
will sit in heaven, and the abbesses next to him on the right 
liand.” This was quite enough for nu'; 1 soon bid her good 
morning, and went awav, rt'fleeting how well the old lady had 
settled the preceilency of heaven. Rut I find such visions and 
privileges art* very common with the sujx'riors of religious houses. 

Rennes is so celebrated in history for having been besieged by 
“ old John of Gaunt, lime honoured Lancaster,” and likewise for 
the gallant defence maile by the famous Bertrand du Guesclin, 
Comte de Longueville, in the year l.‘35G, that 1 should be per¬ 
haps depriving you of some amusement to pass over the event in 
total silence, more especially when 1 reflect that unless you have 
made the history of Britanny, a particular study, Bertrand du 
Guesclin may be a hero, with whose achievements in this pro¬ 
vince you arc little acquainted. 

The English, after the battle of Poictiers, became so formi¬ 
dable in France, that the safety of the whole kingdom was en¬ 
dangered. The Duke of I.ancaster, then chief of the English 
forces, accompanied by Philippe of Navarre, earl of Evreux, held 
all Normandy in his possession. The disasters of the realm 
presented a favourable opportunity for the English forces to pass 
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•into Britanny, in support of the young Count de Montfort, who 
laid a contested claim to the duchy. De Montfort had espoused 
the youngest daughter of Edward the Third, King of England, 
who warmly aided his cause. Such was the state of things, when 
the dauphin regent of France, distracted with the disasters of his 
country, could not fulfil his engagement of sending immediate 
assistance to his ally Charles, Count de Blois. This was, there¬ 
fore, a favourable crisis for the house of JNIontfort. Rennes, the 
capital of Britanny, was in possession of the rival ])rince, Charles. 
The Duke ol Lancaster determined to profit by the opportunity, 
and lay siege to the city without delay. The I^ord of Penhoiiet 
marched into Rennes, to j)repare for its defence. Bertrand du 
Guesclin who purposed joining him arrived too late; for the 
gates ol the city were closed. He did not, however, remain 
inactive, but watched the mot ions of the English army, harassing 
their tr(M>})s in a manner so prudent and vigilant, that his ene¬ 
mies could neither surprise or take him prisoner. In one of 
these skirmishes, Du Guesclin succeeded in making captive the 
Baron de la Pole, an English knight. The hrench soldiers, upon 
this occasion, had a saying, that “ L'aiglc Bretonne avoit plumi 
la podc Atighmc. * Bertrand offered De la Pole his liberty with¬ 
out ransom, on condition that he would procure from the Duke 
of Lancaster a free permission that he and his followers should 
be suffered to enter Rennes without opposition. The Baron 
accepted the terms, and returned with this answer to Bertrand, 
That Lancaster would rather suffer five hundred French archers 
to enter Rennes, than Du Guesclin singly to pass within its walls. 

* Du Guesclin was frequently distinguished by the appellation of the Eagle, from 
‘hv^g Uiat bird as his arms emblazoned upon his shield. 
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The siege continued during an luiusually severe winter. Ber¬ 
trand, undismayed, hovered about the English camp, and fre¬ 
quently engaged with their troops, retreating alone in cases of ab¬ 
solute necessity, into the forests of Rennes and Chateaubriant 
The neighbouring castle of Fougeray, a fortress of considerable 
importance, was in the possession of the English, and commanded 
by a gallant knight. Du Guescliii resolved to wrest it IVom them; 
and taking with him only a few determined followers, disguised 
as wood-cutters, each bearing a load of fuel on their backs, they 
proceeded to the castle, after having stationed a party t)f soldiers, 
concealed in the ailjacent wood. The severity of the season made 
fuel a most desirable article;; and those who had it for sale were 
freely admitted without the least suspicion of their purpose. 
The drawbridge of Fougeray was let down: Du (iuesclin and 
his chosen men gaiiietl the portal; and throwing down their 
bundles of wood against the door, so that it conld not be in¬ 
stantly closed, Bertrand hastily drew from beneath his cloak a 
dagger, and stabbed the porter to the heart, ilis companions did 
the same by the guard. The alarm was immediately given, and 
the ambuscade advanced from the wood, crying, in a loud voice, 
“ Notre Dame, Guesdin," an exclamation terrible to the English. 
The conflict was short and tierce. Bertrand singly reprdled sfcven 
men who attacked him, but received a severe wound. The 
castle was subdued, and all its inhabitants made captive. The 
army of Lancaster, harassed by Du Guesdin, and suffering from 
the severity of the season, murmured at the long-protracted 
siege. The citizens of Rennes, detesting the English yoke, and 
attached to the interests of Charles de Blois, determined to 
endure every rigour, rather than surrender their town. The Duke 
Irad recourse to stratagem, and caused a mine to be carried 
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utuler the earth, as far as the centre of the city, intemh'ng, 
during the night, so soon as the excavation should be completed, 
to surprise the unwary citizens, and take their town, before they 
could rally to defend it. This project was defeated, according to 
the superstition of the times, by a miraculous ringing of the great 
church bell; it is also recorded that a statue of' the Virgin, 
St, retched forth her hand, to indicate the place of danger : be this 
as it may, a mine cotdd surely be discovered without the necessity 
of a mirach*. The Thike of Lancaster, upon hearing that his 
plan was frustrated, gave himself up to a violent paroxysm of rage, 
and vowed most solcmmly, that he would not quit the town, until 
he had planted the English banner upon its walls. The citizens 
j’cmained firm in tlu'ir defence; but human fortitude that can 
resist evil, must sometinu's bend to fate, and that courage, which 
danger could not subdue, was at length broken by famine. 

A fieneral council assomljled in the great hall, to deliberate 
upon meastires for tbeir immediate ridief; capitulation seemed 
the only refuge left, this was resolvcnl uj)on, when an old bour¬ 
geois proposed to the assembly a stratagem, which he offered to 
carrv into executioii : he would leave the town as a discontented 
person, and seek the Duke of Lancaster, to inform him the 
people of Rennes expected a succour of four thousand men, who 
were now actxially atlvancing to their aid, and if this were cut 
off, they must ned||sarily surrender to the English. The strata¬ 
gem succeeded, and the bourgeois contrived to escape, from his 
guard, while the Duke was gone in search of the four thousaud 
men. Du Guesclin met the fugitive on his way to Nantes, and 
learning from him the success of his ])lan, determined to seize 
the opportunity, (offered by the absence of the Duke,) to Miter 
Rennes. He surprised in their camp the remaining English 
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forces, fiercely encountered them, and burnt their tents: without 
loss of time he seized the supplies that had been brought to the 
English, and carried them into tlie town, as a present succour 
to the almost famishe<l citizens. Bertrand then pursued with 
alacrity, the necessary defence, repaired the walls, and encouraged 
the people. The Duke returned, greatly provoked at having been 
made the easy dupe of a shallow artifice. Nothing was talked ol‘ 
but the exploits of Du Guesclin ; the Baron de la I’ole spoke so 
highly in his ])raise, that it inspired Lancaster, with the desire 
to see so famous a captain. Accordingly he dispatched a herald, 
who sounded a trumpet before the walls of Rennes, and demanded 
a parley with the governor ; this obtained, he delivered the royal 
bidding of his master, and ottered a safe conduct for Du Gues¬ 
clin if he would accept the invitation, to visit .John of Gaunt, mtd 
his nobles in their camp. Bertrand gave the herald a thousand 
florins in gold, and a velvet rol>e, saying, “ he would w'illingly 
visit so generous a foe.” Du (iuesdiu was conducte<l into the 
presence of the Duke, by Sir .John Chandos, and the Baron de la 
Pole. The Prince saluted him with marks of esteem and respect, 
and after much conv'ersation ottered him great dignities, if he 
would join the English party. Bertrand, surprised by such a 
proposition, replied, with some tokens of anger, “ \o. Sire, J 
should be unworthy of them, could 1 acce|)t them. To convince 
you. Prince, that 1 am not, 1 here reject yogv otter. 1 belong to 
Charles de Blois, and I will serve him faithfully.” At that 
moment an English knight burst from the press that surrounded 
the Duke, and atlvancing towards Bertrand, exclaimed, “ Du 
Guesclin, if you are a true knight, grant m\' prayer. ^\)u seized 
the castle of Eougeray, and murdered the commander; meet me 
in single combat ?” “ Yes,” replied Bertrand, “ if the Duke, whose 
guest I am, will grant permission.” This was gained, and the 
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combat agreed upon. The next morning the adversaries entered 
the lists, for some time the contest appeared equal; but Du 
Guesclin at length triumphed, and unhorsed his rival on the field. 
His arms’ and hor.se, according to tlie laws of chivalry became 
the right of the victor: Bertrand refused to acce]>t them, and re¬ 
signed the spoil to the esquire of Ins foe; an act that greatly 
exalted the conduct of tlie victorious knight. 

The siege of Rennes, proved long and fruitless, and the sol¬ 
diers began to murmur at the hardslii])s they endured. Tins 
discontent obliged the Duke to hold a council, in which it was 
advised that the siege should be instantly raised ; but Lancaster 
felt that by such a measure his honour would be- tarnished, as he 
had publicly vowed luwer to (juit the town, till lie had planted 
the Engli.sh banner ujjou its walls. 

The inhabitants ol' Rennes, whose sup])lie.s were nearly ex¬ 
hausted, found themst'lves in no <-ondition much longer to hold 
out a defence. Du (iuesclin kiu*w the discontent that prevailed 
in the English army, as w'ell as the distresses of his own ; and pro¬ 
posed, therefore, to the Duke, that lie sliould be permitted to 
plant the Engli.sh standard u])on tlu‘walls, if he would afterwards 
withdraw his j)owers. But, learing Lancaster miglit discover the 
miserable state ol the citizens, Du Guesclin, ever ready to prevent 
stratagem by Jincssc, cau.sed the })eople to display all the j)rovi- 
sions that remainei^n the town, and to set up empty barrels, 
that they might j)ass for-^store of wine. This succeeded; Lan¬ 
caster was dectived. TJie Duke tlien, inobservance of his vow, 
planted with his own hand, a banner upon the w'alls; and having 
satisfied his conscience by an equivocal performance of the oath, 
immediately withdrew his Ibrce. Tims ended the memorable 
siege of Rennes, still recalled to the minds of the present inhabi¬ 
tants, by the streets being yet named after the chief captains who 
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were engaged in it, such as the Rue du Guesclin, De Clisson, De 
Beaumanoir, 8cc. &c. 

Since we have been at Rennes, we have remarked how much 
even the better class of jn'ople differ from the French ; they have 
not the least trait of their complaisance, but address you in a 
rough and brutal way. AW have observi'd also their excessive dis¬ 
like of the Fnjrlish : and I cannot here omit relatin'; atrifliii" in- 
cident that will serve to illustrate tlie character of gentlemen 
Bretons, for I belic*ve thev are all very much alike. I was yes¬ 
terday making a sketch of Port St. (ic-orge, an ancient gateway in 
the outskirts oftlie town, when several persons, habited like gen¬ 
tlemen, came up, and very unceremoniously placed themselves 
about me. I imagine they considered it impossible a foreigner 
I'ould understand French ; for they were very personal in their 
remarks, and amused themselves with eonjecturing who I might 
be. At last they agrec'd I was either Italian or English ; but from 
inv dress they determined the latter, and because all English- 
women were little creatures. This remark introduced a couversa- 
lion upon the general character of our nation, which thev abused 
in good set terms,” without moving from their station. As I 
resolved to finish my drawing, I mustered up courage sufficient 
to continue it, without heeding their rudeness; till one of them, 
wishing to gratify his curiosity by staring me in the face, placed 
himself between me and the object I was dejjPeating. I motioned 
with my hand for him to move; but tlii^ie did not, or would not 
understand. I then, in few words, civilly begged him to get out 
of the way. Immediately one of them exclaimed, — “ She speaks 
French, do all the women in England speak French ?” I 
took no notice of this, determined that I would not give 
up an English spirit, and be driven from my seat by ira- 
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pertinence. 1'hese Breton gentlemen then entered into a fresh 
discourse upon French and English literature, and agreed that all 
we po.ssessed was borrowed from the Frimch, and that our best 
editions of Shakspeare, were a Iransh-ition from Voltaire, who had 
given him beauties of his own, which the original ni'ver possessed. 
Whilst they w'ere thus displaying their knowledge t)f such won¬ 
derful literary mysteries, a French officer came up, who knew 
these men, and si'emed sur]>rised at their intrusion. He begged 
them to remove, and ])olite1v apologised for their impertinence; 
assuring me that lie was no Breton, and that if 1 knew the jieople 
as he did, 1 should find them the most brutal mannered, either 
in France, or any other country. 

The excessive dislike the ju'ojde of Britanny bear towai'ds the 
English, is to be attributed, in a ])rincipal degree, to the idea 
they have formed, and vet r'literfain, resjiectiug the* conduct 
of England in the affair of Quiboron Bay, where our admi¬ 
nistration landed during the war a number of French mnigrants 
to join the royalists. 'fhese unli)rt unate jtersons were all 
slauffhtered in the action that ensiu'd. and the French mivern- 
ment, always desirous of disseminating amongst the people 
a hatred towards the English, causeil a re|)ort to be circulated 
in Britanny, that w’o had sent the emigrants to Quiberon, 
for the purpose of being there murdt'reil. 1 was walking 
yesterday with — in Bennes, when we stopped at tht* 

door of a shop, to exam^fc* a large maj) of Britanny. Mr. S- 

looking for Auray, traced his finger along the map, till he paused 
at the mark of the ceh'bratetl tlruidical remain ; and, turning 
to me. said, “ There is Carnac.” An officer who chanced to be 
passing at the moment, came up to him, and, with a fierce look, 
-^aced his owm finger upon the map, exclaiming, “ And there is 
Quiberon !" 
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Ml DEAU -, Ploermel. 

We left Rennes in a cabriolet at five o’clock in the morning, and 
proceeded on our way, before the sun sbone forth tlirough grey 
and heavy clouds. At length the thick vapours that veiled the 
landscape gradually dispersetl, and the cheerful greens of hills, 
trees, and valleys apiieared in all their varied colours to gladden 
the eye with the jnospect of re-animated Jiature. We continued 
our journey in this wildly pictures(jiie country, passing through 
thick forests of chesnuL trees, with which Rritanny abounds. 
By the road’s side, or in the fields, many wretchedly ilirty- 
lookiug women were loitering, with tlu: distaff in their haiuls, 
watching their cows and goats. The Bretons dwell in huts, 
generally built of mud ; men, ])igs, and children live all together, 
without distinction, in these cabins of accumulated filthandmisery 
The peoj)le are, indeed, dirty to a loathed excess, and to thi.s 
may be attributed their unhealthy, and even cadaverous aspect. 
Their manners are as wild and savage as their a]>pearance, the 
only indication they exhibit of mingling ^jpfall with civilized 
creatures, is, that whenever they n^^ct you, they bow their 
heads, or lake off their hats in token of respect. I could not 
have supposed it possible that human nature endured an exist¬ 
ence so buried in dirt, till I came into this province. The 
common people are apparently in the very lowest state of poverty. 
In some parts of Britanny the men wear a goat skin dress, and 
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look not unlike De Foe’s description of Robinson Crusoe. The 
furry part of this dress is worn outside : it is made with long sleeves, 
and falls nearly below the knees. Their loiig shaggy hair hangs 
dishevelled about their shoulders, the head being covered by a 
broad flapped straw or beaver hat. Some few of the Bretons go 
without shoes or stockings ; but tlie generality wear sabots, and 
thrust straw into them, to pnn ent the feet from being rubbed 
by the pressure of the wood. You frecjuently sec the women, 
Imth old and young, sauntering along the fields with the distafl', 
employed in spinning off the flax. The girls carry milk upon 
their heads, in a vessel of rather an elegant form, somewhat 
resembling the common, Roman, household vessels. 

We continued travelling, in the hope of coming into some 
town or village, where we might obtain refreshment; for, in 
consequence of leaving Rennes so early, we had not breakfasted, 
and, unfortunately, my little basket, from neglect, was unsupplied, 
^’ou may imagine, tlu'refon', that tlu' postillion’s annunciation 
of a town being in sight, was most agreeable intelligence to 
persons numbed with cold, and sick for want of food. Accord¬ 
ingly at noon we arrived at I’k'ilan, to us (he land of promise, 
and, like many such lands, afforded only disapj)ointmen(, 
augmented by the comfortable hopes we had indulged. The 
horses, wlio, from custom, knew their n'sting-place, jogged on at 
a full trot, that ^||||||| soon al)ated by the mud, through which 
(hey had to wade in pas^jjng down the village street, i’leilan 
consists of a few miserable houses, iidiabited by the ])allid and 
dirty natives of Bretagiu*. Beibre their doors several children, 
covered only by a few tafterc'd garments, were paddling for 
^■erv s])ort, in the pool of slush that flooded the street; their 
savage manners and wretched looks, begrimed as they were w'ith 
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dirt, gave them the appearance of little imps appertaining to 
some lower world. 

We stopped at the entry of what was termed an inn, distin¬ 
guished by the bush suspended over the door. At most of the inns' 
in this country, they hang out such a signal, to denote that wine 
is sold within. This custom, now almost obsolete in England, 
reminds us of the old proverb, “ Good wine needs no bush;” but 
if, in the inns, they sell only cyder, it is expressed in Britanny by 
hanging a few apples to the side of the bush. Here the horses 
were to rest two hours, during which time we pro})osed 
regaling ourselves with something like a dinner. Upon entering 
(he inn, the first view of the interior made me start back ; for 1 
had never seen any thing at all similar to it before. Some 
faggots were blazing in a ruined chimney, by the side of which 
stood a miserable bed, where an old man sick of the gout was 
sitting up; the tortures of his disorder (for the fit was upon 
him) gave to a naturally fierce and s<avage countenance, a 
malignant and dreadful expression ; his complaints burst forth 
in accents of impatient execration, unchecked by the presence 
of strangers. The curtains of his bed hung in tattered rags, 
festooned by spiders, that crawled about, and made their intricate 
w'eb upon the pendant shreds of the decayed hangings. A slush 
pool, in the centre of the room, served the double purpose of 
a receiving hole for foul water, and a pond -for the ducks, who 
enjoyed themselves by paddling about in it. A hen-roost stood 
above a larder of viands, beneath which a fowl was hatching her 
voung upon a sort of tlunghill. To think of dining was im¬ 
possible ; we begged to be shown into some other room, and 
enquired if they could give us bread and coffee. We were* 
ushered into an apartment (piite in character wdth the rest of 
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the house. After desiring that the nearly broken down chairs 
might be wiped, (a caution very necessary before venturing to 
sit down,) we order^ a fire, and had at least the comfort of 
' warming ourselves, for all hope of refreshment vanished as soon 
as the repast appeared. The bread was full of sand, that 
gritted between the teeth, and so sour, that 1 could not taste a 
second piece; the coffee bore no resemblance to that beverage, 
excepting the brown-coloured tinge, but seemed a mixture of 
dirty water and sugar. We resigned it afti^r the first taste, and 
paid for looking at such liire, as wt; could not be: said to 
]>artake of it, the sum of l<)iir francs; while some IVench 
travellers below, were regaled in like manner for tv/eOve sous 
each. One of these travellers had the charity to give me a 
bunch of grapes, which, with the addition of some raw chc:simts 

tliat Mr. S- pulled from the trees as we journeyed on, 

was all the refreshnu'iit we could procure from five in the 
morning till ten o’clock the same night, when we got into 
Ploermel. I cannot help thinking how useful a moral lesson 
a day’s starvation woulil be to those who have plenty, and a 
daily meal; that they may exj)tTience the misery arising from 
the want of food, and learn to })ity and feel for the needy who 
have none. 

While the horses were resting, we walked forward, till we 
(ame to a most, charming spot, commanding a view of the 
country, woods and water, near thc“ forges of I’aiinpol. Mr. 

S-made a sketch of this beautiful scene, that bears a striking 

resemblance to some of the fine valleys of South \^'^ales. 

We are now at Ploermel, and still in the midst of dirt. The 
inn where we are lodged must have been built considerably 
more than a century ago, and I am certain, has never undergone 
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ally sort of cleaning or sweeping since its erection. I'lic apart¬ 
ment, where I am now writing to you, is little calculated to 
inspire cheerful thoughts ; for whatever the ])hiloso])hers may 
assert in regard to external things having little influence upon 
the mind, I cannot help thinking a wretched habitation, that 
presents nothing lively, neat, or agreeable to the ('ve, imcon- 
sciously affects the spirits, something like an English November 
day, when the worthy ])eo]>le of that country are saitl to have 
a greater propensity for luuiging and drowning, than at any 
other time of the year. But, to return to my room, sn])posc 
me .seated by a large old oak chimney, the wood burning upon 
iron dogs, and casting a red gleam jiroimd, that serves botJi 
to lighten th(> gloom and dispel the damps of tlie apartment. 
The walls, from the united effc'cts of time, smoke, and filth, 
send f()rth a disagreeable musty smell. The table upon which I 
write, retains the dirt of many generations; the floor is eaten 
by worms, and inhabited by fleas, that sting tin* disturbers of 
tluar mouldy retreat. 

The bed, (which is made by being beaten with an old broom¬ 
stick, left constantly upon the bolster,) is the only tolerabkr 
accommodation, ami even that is rendered obnoxious, by 
blankets of great anticpiity, that have Jiever known ablu¬ 
tion, and are daily exposed to the tossing of a servant girl, 
whose face, hands, and Ji|)parel are literally disguised with diil. 
This poor simple creature is very obliging, and, like a kindly 
plant that s])rings up midst noisome weeds, has nuudi goodness 
in her nature. She has unluckily taken a fancy to me, which 
she has expressed more than onc(‘ in her own manner, by giving 
me a hug, or a kiss so suddenly, that I could not get out of lie® 
way. In the midst of all this we fare very well, with the ex- 
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ception of the sanely sour bread, which is almost intolerable. Our 
plates, &c. I am obliged to wash before we use them, as 
cleansing with water is considered somewhat superfluous in 
BritannA% But to give you a complete idea of a domestic menage 
in this country, although, perhaps, beneath the dignity of a tra¬ 
veller, you must descend with me into the kitchen or common 
hall of the- inn ; if we get down tlu; tottering staircase without 
falling, it is well; but certainly not without our gowns doing the 
office of a broom, and clearing away a little of the superabundant 
dirt. The kitchen has no flooring but the substantial earth. 
When it rains, the kennel from the street runs over through the 
door, and makes a soft mud carpeting, (ireat oaken beams form 
the ceiling, from which hang depending the spoils of the field, 
exhibiting all sorts of game, besides fowls, joints of meat, &c. A 
large chimnev, that would hold a dozen people, is filled by black 
boiling ])ots, that hang above the burning faggots. Near the 
tire-side stands the landhuiy’s bed, sup])orted by a hen-coop full 
of little chickens. In the cent re of the room, there is, as usutil, 
a convenient slush pool, and close to it a long oak table, black 
from time and grease ; there the viands are prepared; and whilst 
many an humble traveller is rc'galing at this household board, they 
draw the entrails from fowls, &c. which, to save trouble, are 
thrown upon a ])ile of like delectable combination, in one corner 
of the room. The solitary window retains but two unbroken 
panes of glass ; to supjtly the rest, rags are hung up to keep out 
the weather. Assembled in (his chaos of filth—this combination 
of villanous smells, are six or seven women, who all seem cooks, 
and from their dress and fire-burnt face's, look like so many 
infernal beings. The little maiel is a sort of drudge to the head- 
Cook, a woman nearly eighty years old, who exercises her autho- 
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rity in the querulous tones of peevish age; her decarepit form, 
and withered arms, (the protruding veins of which are visible in 
spite of a thick coating of dirt that encircles them, and seem 
starting through her dry and shriveled skin,) confer on her the 
appearance of presiding hag at the midnight orgies of the fiends. 

Imagine my situation, when I tell you that I was here taken 

so ill, I could not leave my room. Mr. S-felt greatly alarmed, 

when, on enquiry for assistance, he learned there was no medical 
aid within fifty miles of the place. I found difficulty in getting 
even clean warm water, the oidy thing I took. The poor girl 
showed me a great deal of kind att(‘ntion, and more than once 
awakened me from a quiet sleej), l)y gently kissing my cheek; a 
mark of kindness I could have dispenseil with in consideration 

of her own dirty face and attire. Mr. S-at length discoveretl 

a chymist, who pre|)ared, according to his directions, some medi¬ 
cines that afforded me relief. 

I am persuaded my illness did not arise merely from fatigue, 
but more probably from the dangerous practice they have in this 
country, of making one sleep in linen so extremely damp, a thing 
to which English ])eople are not accustomed; although, I am con¬ 
vinced, habit may reconcile such a practice without any fear of 
dangerous consequences; for it is surprising in what a state of 
humidity the ])eople both of Normandy and Bretagne wear their 
linen, and receive no injury from it whatever. I do not feel quite 
comfortable in the prospect of our tour, as I find a certain com¬ 
plaint, called/«grt/c, is very general here; but there is nothing 
surprising in this, if we consider the manner in which the 
Bretons live. 

The description I have attempted giving you of their dirty 
habits, is by no means an exaggerated picture. I can claim no 
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merit in my relations to you, but that of their entire truth ; if 1 
am uncertain or doubtful of any point, I pass it over in silence, 
lest I should assert falsehood, and I know not what pleasure or 
credit can arise from becoming a detailer of lies. I should deem 
it not only unworthy in myselli but likewise an affront to the 
person I addressed, by using my own credit with them to attempt 
imposing upon their understanding, when they had not the power 
to satisfy themselves in ascertaining the truth. 
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Plocnnel. 

1 AM, my dear-, still writing to you from Ploermel, where we 

have been detained by my indisposition, much longer than we 
intended staying. Ploermel possesses considerable interest from 
the many historical events with which it is connected ; though 
now but a poor village, it was formerly a large? and ca})ital town, 
where the Dukes of Britanny sometimes held their courts, and 
where many of them were interred in the ancient monastery of 
tlie Carmelites, The walls of the town still exist, although 
partly in a ruined state; some remains of ancient customs seem 
yet to live in pr#tice here, for the Sacristan still retains the 
dress of ages long past, and appears at church jn a robe mi-partie 
of red and blue, like the garb of the fourteenth or fifteenth cen¬ 
turies, when one leg of the pantaloon was, perhaps, green, and 
the other of a red or yellow colour. 

Of the monastery of the Carmelites, the walls now alone exist, 
tlie Revolution having destroyed the rest of this once celebrated 
house. The remains of some of the tombs were taken from 
die ruined church, and placed within an orchard near the 
spot. The effigies in the orchard consist of a princess of Lyon, 
a female figure, and the constable of Anne of Bretagne, and his 
wife. The princess is carved in white marble, the workmanship 
beautiful; but that of the constable is executed in a rude manner. 

We were informed that the remains of the tombs of two Dukes 
of Britanny had been removed from the Carmelites to the convent 
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of th6 Utsulines here ; but as no Man was permitted to pass within 

the walls, it would be impossible Mr. S- - could see them. He 

desired me, therefore,, to make the attempt, that I might give 
him some account of what they wore. Accordingly I set out 
to obtain an interview with the abbess. The court-yard of the 
convent appearetl in a inisc'ralile and ruinous state ; the chapel 
and building still exhibiting the marks of revolutionary destruc¬ 
tion. The little grating at the door was concealed by a piece of 
tin, pierced with small holes, through which a sister demanded 
what I wanted. Upon expressing a desire to speak with the 
superior, the tin disaj)peared, and through the grating, I per¬ 
ceived a «lismal figure all in black, her face concealed by her 
veil, who directed me in what manner to })roceed. Accord¬ 
ingly I found my way into a small room ; there a pretty girl, 
attired in the dress of a novic(‘, was teaching several dirty 
children to read. I was immc'diatcly condii^ed into another 
apartment, where an elderly female stood within the large iron 
grating to receive me. Her mild and agreeable countenance, 
united to a most jdeasing address, relieved me from all embar¬ 
rassment, 1 ajiologised for my intnision, and explained the 
motives that induced it. She listened to me with politeness, 
and assured me, although it w'^as against the rules of the 

house, that both myself and JNIr. S- should be welcome 

to see the remains of the tombs that were now preserved 
within the cloisters of the convent. She extended her hand to 
me through the grating, and said, that the English had given 
such a kind reception to the French during their distressing 
emigration, that she felt happy in the opportunity of obliging any 
intRvidual of that nation. 

^ returned for Mr. S-; and the mother received us both in 

her parldur, where, as there was more light, with no iron bars 
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between us, 1 had a full view of her person and disjoud^ attire. 
The nun who acted as portress at the gate, joined the Lady 
Abbess, and paid us her compliments in very civil terms. The 
superior then conducted us to the cloisters, where the tombs of 
John the First of tliat name, and John the Second, Dukes of 
Britanny, and Earls of Richmond, were preserved: the former 
Duke had espoused Beatrice, a daughter of our Henry tlie 
Third ; and the latter is interesting from being the effigy of that 
Prince who, leaving at his death the succession of the dukedom 
undetermined, occasioned those calamitous wars which so long 
afflicted this province. These effigies are of very fine sculp¬ 
ture, and in a perfect state. Mr. S-requested permission to 

make drawings from them; this was immediately granted; and the 
agreeable Abbess invited me to pass my time at the convent while 
he was employed. I readily accepted her polite offer, and returned 
to the parlour. Hie Abbess, after some conversation, expressed 
a wish to conduct me over the house, and to introdiu-e me both 
to her nuns, and pretty novices, as she termed them. 1 could not 
help contrasting the manners of this amiable woman with those 
of the mother at Rc*nnes; her conversation, entirely free from 
presumption or severity, evinced the-pure and calm sentiments of 
a sincerely pious mind; her attention to the sisters appeared kind 
and parental, while their extreme respect and solicitude to obey 
her, proved how great an influence she had acquired by her bene¬ 
volent and amiable manners; for there are no services so devoted, 
no rules so implicitly obeyed, as those to which the heart sub¬ 
scribes a willing and entire assent. I found the novices employed, 
some in teaching the boarders of the convent, assisted by a few 
of the nuns, and others embroidering muslins or silks. The 
novices wear the black dress, with a thick, white, cloth veil that 
hangs over the head as low as the eye-brows; their hair is entirely 
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concealed ; and the white chin-cloth, that is suspended round the 
etiFs, falls over the bosom. This costume is by no means b&> 
coming; a woman must be very pretty indeed to look tolerably 
well in it The novices still retain their hair, although it is not 
seen; but, on making profession, or taking the black veil, it is 
entirely cut off. 

The sight of these young girls excited my compassion. At an 
age when the mind acts more from impulse than reflection, while 
they yet scarcely know in what situation their future happiness 
might be established or subverted, they were preparing an endless 
and cheerless imj)risonmen( lor the remainder of their days. One 
young woman particularly attracted my observation: she was so 
handsome and fair, that her complexion seemed almost as delicate 
as the veil she wore ; h(‘r manner ap]>eared simply engaging, 
and she was altogether so superior to her companions, that I 
could not resist begging the Abbess to inforik me the occasion 
ol' her being there. The superior told me she was the ciiild of 
most respectable parents, who carefully superintended her edu¬ 
cation, with the assistance of the family director or priest; tliat 
the young lady for some time devoted her attention to the sio 
(juirements oi’literature and science, but being suddenly struck 
with a powerfid conviction of the brevity of human life, and the 
importance of eternity, she determined, notwithstanding every 
opposition, to renounce the world. Her parents, greatly distressed 
by her resolution, for a considerable time, endeavoured to combat 
it; but finding their efforts vain, at the age of seventeen, they 
had resigned tlieir cliild to seclusion. 

We (piitted the novices, and visited the cells; every nun* had 
a little apartment to herself; a bed, a table bearing a crucifix, 
and a chair, constituted the furniture of eacii. I was soon intro- 
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duced to ft]l the sistenrs, whose curiosit^y to see a being belonging 
to the world, and of a foreign country, brought them eagerly 
around me. I endeavoured to please them, by satisfying their 
enquiries relative to my own country, and what was doing in the 
world; they were extremely anxious to know if Bonaparte lived 
secured, and feared his returning to France; they made me de* 
scribe St. Helena, and the manner in which the ex-Emperor 
lived. They expressed themselves pleased with the accounts 1 
gave, and were anxious to show me civilities. An elderly nun 
requested I would allow the boarders of the convent to pay their 
respects to the English lady, as they had never seen any one of 
that nation in Ploermel. At-cordingly, several country girls came 
into the room, and all pressed round me; some seated tliemselves 
upon the floor, the better to gaze at so strange a being, and 
seemed as much struck with wonder as if I had fallen from the 
moon; while th«r extreme simplicity and ignorance equally 
amused me. 

I was next conducted into the dining-hall. The Abbess’s table 
stood alone at the upper end of the room ; the nuns were seated 
at long tables on either side; and during their scanty and frugal 
repast, a nun appointed for the duty by the I^ady Abbess, 
preached an extempore sermon on the joys of the heavenly 
world. 

After dinner, I attended the superior into her own cell, where 
she informed me the brief story of her life. At the age of 
eighteen she became disgusted with the world, from a very severe 
disappointment that too frequently wounds a susceptible mind; 
and resolving to seek, in the hopes of futurity, that happiness ^e 
could no longer find in society, she devoted herself to a monastic 
life. When the Revolution broke out, she was persecuted with 
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tlie^rest of her order; and having escaped the destruction 
threatened her, she took refuge witli her own family in a remote 
part of France. Tranquillity once more restored, her friends 
endeavoured to persuade her to remain with them; but time, 
that great physician to afflictions, had taught her to consider her 
.sorrows as instrumental to her ultimate good; she returned' to 
her seclusion, and those few nuns who had escajietl the common 
danger followed her exam])le. They found their convent de- 
•solated, and exerted their utmost means in repairing it; but 
poverty prevented their doing much towai'ds rendering their 
habitation either handsonu' or conii’ortal)lc;. 'Fhe Abbess well 
dc.scribed their ilistresst'd coinlition. hut remarked such sufferings 
were nothing for the esjjoused of Christ. 

We then walked towards the chapel. It was not the hour of 
general prayer, but several nuns were kneeling uj)on the ground, 
ab.sorbed in deej) meditation, bej()re an image of our Saviour 
upon the cross, that hung suspended from the roof. The Abbess 
devoutly crosstnl herself with holy water ; and having prayerl for 
a few minutes before the figure of the Virgin, (juitted the chapel. 
Whilst we wen* ]>rocei*ding to the jmrlour, I offered the mother 
•some fine flowers that 1 had in my bosom ; but she declined them, 
saying, w'ith a serious air, “ We never take such things and I 
found they were considered by devotc'es one of the vanities of 
this world, although the beautiful productions of that Almighty 
Being to whom they dedicate their liv('s. We returned to the 
]>arlour, where the Abbess a])ologised for leaving me, but ex¬ 
pressed her hopes that I should fintl an agreeable companion in 
Maria Theresa, whose turn it was to act as portress, an offlqe 
that prevented her attendance in the chapel, 
if, Maria Theresa I found a very intelhgeut, good-natured young 
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woman. We had no sort of reserve, and soon entered into familiar 
conversation. As a gossip with a nun is by no means common 
in Englan<l, you may feel some curiosity to hear a little of our 
discourse ; and as tlie religious opinions of Maria are, I believe, 
like those received i)i all convents, 1 shall not pass in total si¬ 
lence her conversation. 1 begged^Maria to permit me to sketch 
her costume. She consented, if the mother would allow it. 
The good-naturcsl nun gaiuetl the necessary leave, on condition 
I vv'oukl draw only the dress, without cojiying her face. To 
this I consented, and, after adjusting her tlrapery, commenced 
my work. 

“ And how long jiav e you been a nun ?” said I, — “ Sev'en 
years. Madam.” 

“ Do you not sometimes think of the friends and the world 
yovi'liave sacriliced “ Oh yes ; but the remcmbranc<' of that 
world in which 1 once mixed, seems to me like a dream, when 
the night that brought it is ])ast,—certain, but confused,—a very 
dream.” 

“ Was this seclusion your own choice ?” — “Entirely; for 1 
had good and kind friends. I had aged parents, too. We all 
wept bitterly at parting.” 

“Do they not sometimes visit you in your retirement?” — 
“ No, they lived too far off; and my mother is dead now. 1 hav^ 
often fancied, in my melancholy hours, that I saw her extending 
lier dying hand to grasp mine, but mine was not there to 
meet it.” 

“ You regret, then, leaving the world, where you might have 
been a happiness to your family,and equally have secured your own 
salvation ?” — “ Yes ; but I am safer here : the world offers too 
many, and sometimes irresistible temptations, that we are freed 
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from in the seclusion of a convent, I could tell a sad tale of the 
world. There it is, indeed, difficult to gain Heaven. I^ife 
passes here tranquilly ; without joy, but devoid of sorrow, 
and bitter disappointments (the nun sighed deeply), that pursue 
those who dare seek happiness in a transitory state of things. 
We must die ; and when onc^* the grave has closed upon all our 
future illusions, or present enjoyments, what matters it, if our for¬ 
tune here has presented the cuj) of happiness, or the bitter draught 
of sorrow? All is alike ended. Eternity and life then but 
begin.” 

A bell sounded while the nun was speaking the philosophical 
sentiments of a dejected mind. jMaria started from her seat, 
and kneeling with her back towards me, remained some minutes 
in prayer. She tlien arose*, and resinned her ])lace. 

“ 1 have been praying to the Virgin,” said .she. “ We do so 
regularly three times a day, besides the services in the chapel. 
Uo you pray to the Virgin, iSladain?” “ No, Maria; we consider 
the Virgin, in our church, merely as a mortal, who was ordained 
to give birth to our Saviour. We pray only to (iod and our Ke- 
deemer.” 

“ Hut do you not think the Virgin an intercessor with God for 
us ?” — “ No; we believe only in the intercession of Christ, by 
Vhose sacritice we are savi'd.” 

“ And have you no confession to the priest cither ?” — “ None. 
We confe.ss our sins to Him alone who knows the heart he has 
formed, and not to a hunum being frail as ourselves.” — “ That 
ap])ears strange to me,” said Maria; “ lor, surely, (supposing it 
were not an act of iaith,) nothing seems more natural, than when 
the heart is burthened with conscious guilt, to feel anxious to 
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disclose its secrets to one who has not only the power of di¬ 
recting it better, but also of forgiving our sins by absolution.” 

While Maria was speaking, 1 heard the door open, and these 
words distinctly pronounced, “ JVous- navons f/iic notrc ante d 
sauver nous sonimcs id pour gagncr Ics deux." I looked round, 
and perceived an aged nun standing behind my chair, who had 
uttered this sentence upon entering the room. I was struck 
with her appearance. Her countenance was of a deadly pallid 
hue; her frame weakened by sickness, thc‘effect, perhaps, of 
severe abstinence. Her head shook with a tremnlt)iis motion. 
She stood with her arms crossed upon her bosom, her eyes 
closed, and her head declining. She seemed occuj>ied in mental 
prayer. After a moment’s pause, she (juitted her position, and 
seated lierself by my side. 

“ I hope, sisU;r,” said the aged nun, “that you have been 
talking to this lady, and endeavouring to make lu!r think as we 
do.” — “ We were just speaking on the subject, mother, when 
you came in. Madam,” continued Maria, addressing herself 
tome, “we always call the aged nuns Mother.” * 

“ Ah, Maria,” said the old lady, “the pains of age are good 
for the soul. We feel then what this life really is,—a burthen that 
ketips us from immortality. We live t <.)0 long, when we are 
past the power of doing good. 1 low ha})py would it makt* me, 
sinking, as I am, into the grave, could 1 save one soul from 

destruction. Coultl I save you-.” Here the nun gently 

took my hand, and looked at me with an air of real com¬ 
passion. 

* It is also coiiiiiion in religious liouses for the nuns to adopt and bear the name 
of some particular saint, whose peculiar virtues they endeavour to imitate, as 
St. Mary, St. Agnes, St. Winifrid, itc. 
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“ I am afraid,” continued Maria, “ this lady has no lielief in 
absolution.” — “ Indeed, I have not,” said I. “ For it seems to 
me impossible that any human being can absolve me of the 
offences I have committed towards God or my fellow-beings. 
From the Deity have we received tliost^ laws that teach us the 
duties of moral justice and sincere faith ; if I have broken them, 
and repent, mv ]>enit('nce must he sincere, or it will not avail me 
in the eye of (lod. And what human being can possess the 
power of tlu' Deity to judge my sincerity ? and who shall dare 
arrogate his merev in ])ardoning those offences committed tow'ards 
Himself?” 

“ ^"ou are sadh In error,” said the aged nun. “ Wc know the 
priest is hut mortal like ourselves. Nor can his absolution 
benefit us, unless our repentance is sincere.” 

“ If if is sincert', tlu'ii,” T rejoined. “ we do not need absolution. 
God will, in his merc\, pardon us, without the ejaculation of the 
j)riest.” 

“ But how, then, should we know it ?” exclaimed Maria. — 
“ By the confidence we ])lace in the promises ol'the Go.spel.” 

“ That is m)t suflicii-nt,” said the aged nun. “ The priest, for 
the time being. ])ossesses the absolute power of God. And,” 
added she, emphatically, raising her hands and eyes, “ he absolves 
us in the name of the Father, the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
It is the voice of Heaven that speaks by him, — of that God he 
represents.” 

“ Indeed, Mad.am,” I n'plied, “ what you have cited, seems 
to me no authority at all, to sanction either the necessity of 
auricular confession, or the jmwer and sufficiency of human abso¬ 
lution. Christ deputed the apostles to propagate the Gospel 
after his crucifixion, and has exj)licitly declared, that such per- 
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sons as received the word of God, and repented their sins, 
should be pardoned; but no where, in the New Testament, is 
confession enjoined as an absolute duty to be continued, or as 
a necessary act in the Christian church, unless it be that public 
confession of the sinfulness of all men, and of ourselves, which 
we make, in common, in our devotional assemblies. 

“ You have no belief, then, I suppose,” said the nun, (waving 
the argument about confession,) “ that tlu' host is the actual body 
and blood of Christ.” — “ None.” 

“ What do you think it then in your church.” — ‘‘ A solemn 
sacrament, that we receive in rcmeml)rance of the great sacrifice 
of our Redeemer.” 

“ It is much more tiian that,” said the nun ; “ it is by a miracle 
the absolute body and blood of our Redei'iner ; for Christ declared 
the bread and wine to he his own flesh and blood.”—“And adiled,” 
I remarked, “ This do in remembrance ()f me.” 

“ That cannot alter the first expressions,” repli('d the nun,— 
“ But did not our Saviour continually speak in figurative lan¬ 
guage to his disciples, and was not the bread and wine, distributed 
to them before his death, an actual figure of that death.” 

“ It is very improbable,” said INIaria, “ that the last act of our 
Saviour should be figurative.” — “ Still,” I re|»lied, “ tlu; remem¬ 
brance of an act is not tlu' act itsc'lf; the remembrance, there¬ 
fore, of Christ’s body and blood does not constitute the renewal 
of either.” 

“ You do not believe, then, I suppose,” rejoined the mu). 
“ that at the moment of consecration, C’hrist desccnids, although 
invisibly' to us, upon the altar; a thing :us certain as that no one 
out of our church Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman can be saved.” 
—Indeed,” I replied, “ you would find it difficult to make me 
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believe so uncharitable a doctrine, more especially as charity is 
the basis of Christianity.” 

“ I should not be inclined to think so, either,” said Alaria; 
“ but you know it is the doctrine of the Pope, wdio is infallible, 
not as a man, but in his office.” 

The hell a^ain sounded for orisons, and the Abbess entered to 
accomjiany the aged nun into the chapel; our conversation was 
interrupted, but they left me, expressing their hopes, that God 
would yet unfold to nu- the truth, and reclaim me from my 
errors. Alaria explained to me the custom of orisons, or the 
assembling of the nuns to think or pray whatever the Divine 
Power su<’<''i'sts : she also inliu nu'd nn; that the sisters rise at four 
in the morning to say matins, and })erform diviiu' service several 
times diirino; the day. Alaria endeavoured to entertain by 
shewing me some large folios, containing the lives and miracles 
of several score of modern saints, tlieonly hooks besides those of 
prayer which the sisters were allowed to read. She related to me 
the history of a nun living in a con\ent near Vannes, who is called 
a saint elect, hut whose advt'ntures ajipeared very melancholy to 
me. Shi* was tin* daughter of a noble family, who consented to 
give her in jnarriage to a young gentleman greatly attached to her. 
A short time before the ap])ointed nujitials her father died, and 
her mother surviv(*d his ilecease l)ut a few days. 'J'he } oung lady 
considering this a warning from Heaven, that her marriage was 
adverse to the will of God, l)ecaine melancholy, and believing 
herself chosen a spouse of Christ, determined upon taking the 
veil. Her lover, disappointed in all his hopes, declared, that if 
the lady became a nun, he would not survive her loss. She per¬ 
sisted in her design, notwithstanding her own affection and his 
melancholy state of mind, and the unfortunate man, in a fit of 
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despondency, put a period to his existence. The nun, far frona 
feeling any regret on the subject, gloried in having resigned all 
her hopes, by devoting herself to God, and at present bears the 
reputation of a saint, from wearing the hair shirt, to fret her skin, 
and practising every kind of austerity. 

The Abbess very freely permitted Mr. S-to converse with 

any of the old or superannuated nuns, but the good lady was 
too cautious to extend this kind privilege to the younger sisters, 
or to the novices, fearing, I imagine, the very sight of a young 
man might make them dream of the world again ; a caution they 
would willingly have dispensed with, as they did not fail gratify¬ 
ing their curiosity by taki))g a jieep at him from biJiind the 
columns of the cloisters during the time he was employed. 

We visited the eoiivent again yesterday, and I requested the 
Abbess to permit me to accompany her to the chapel; she 
seemed both pleased and sur})rised at my request. “ What!” 
said she, “ wdll you join in the worship of a cluirch different 
from your own.” — “ (\'rtainly,” T replied. “ We have both the 
same intent, and differ but in the mode of our woi’ship, having 
the adoration of an Almighty Providence as the common object 
of both in view.” The Abbess conducted me into the chapel, 
where we found the nuns already assembled. She j)laced me 
near her in the choir, and whispered in my ear, as she knelt 
down, “ INIay God touch your heart, and make you like one of 
us.” The large black curtain that covered the grating, and con¬ 
cealed the nuns from the view of the congregation in the church, 
was then drawn back. The altar, where tlu? ])riest officiated, 
stood without the grating. The nuns seated themselves in 
riclily carved oaken stalls, on either side the choir; and the 
novices, covered with their long white veils, sat on low benches 
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in front of the sisters. Two of these voung girls, accompanied by 
an elderly niin, slowly advanced into the centre of the aisle, and 
after humbly ])rostrating themselves before tlie suspended cruci¬ 
fix, they turned towards the altar, and commenced the service, 
chaunting, in notes of pathetic melody, a hymn to the Virgin. 
During the oflfice, they frequently bent their bodies towards the 
earth, and sometimes n'lnained several minutes in that position. 
TJie sound oi‘ a bell jiroclainu'd the elevation of the host, when 
the whole sisterhood fell upon their knees, with every token of 
the deepest reverence and humiliation. Sev(‘ral even threw 
themselvc's at hill length upon the ground, as if overj)owered 
by llie sj)len(l()nr of some mental vision of divinity. Wlien- 
ever anv of the sisterhood crosses! the choir, they invariably fell 
upon tiu'ir knees, beiore tin* image of the crucifixion, at the 
same time' making the sign e)f the eross. I have sce'U mass 
])erl’ornu'd with mo?’e ])age'antry, but never, I think, with se) 
much soh'muily. as at this convent e)f Ursuline nuns. The 
whe>le ceivmony was cbaract('ris('(l by a grandeur and awful 
elignitN, verv imposing, and calcnlate'd to insjeire a se'rious feeling 
in the' most unthinking jnind. W hile the youth anel beauty e)f 
several e)f the' no\ ie'e's aw ake'iu'd a sense of comjjassion for their 
melancholy life', wheese' innoeence and j)urity thus ])re)strated 
befeiie the threme e)l'me're v, gave an aelelitional interest to the so- 
lenunity of their devotion. 

1 took my leave ol‘ the Abbess, alter being present at the 
benediction. In the afternoon, she kindly sent the confessor to 
the inn, that he might inform us how happy she should feel to 
render us any service before we quitted the place; and from him 
we learnt, that she was about writing to inform the Bishop of 
Vannes, of the peculiar circumstances that had induced her to 
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admit Mr. S-within the wails of the convent. The con¬ 
fessor, Monsieur-, had been several years in England. We 

had a good deal of chat about convents, &c. and he informed 
me, that, before the Revolution, it was common with families of 
distinction in France, to give a large portion to the eldest daugh¬ 
ter, and send the rest into a nunnery ; but at the present time 
few women of family take the veil, the generality of nuns 
being such persons whose slender means prevented their living 
in the world without following some profession. He assured me, 
all nuns, now-a-days, were voluntarily devotees. But, notwith¬ 
standing his assertion, I have heard (and believe its truth) that 
young women are often persuaded to sacrifice themselves by their 
confessors, whose influence, under the character of spiritual di¬ 
rector, is unlimited over the young and weak-minded girl. 

I fear you are tired by so long a letter; but as the customs, 
and more particularly the opinions, of the recluse are little 
known in England, I thought you would feel interested in some 
account of those who so repeatedly exclaim, “ Nous navons que 
notre amc d sauver, nous sommes id pour gagner Ics dexix." 
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My DKAR - , Josselin. 

I am now writing to you from a place with which we are de¬ 
lighted, although inhabited by Bretons, and so remote, that we 
hod some difficulty in })rocuring any conveyance hither. The 
post-house at I’loenncl liad horses, but no cabriolet. After 
some trouble*, we eng.igt'tl tlie only vehicle that the town could 
afford, a little cart without springs. Fortunately the journey 
was short, or we should have left our baggage to the postil¬ 
lion’s care, and walked the greater part of the way, as less 
latiguing than bi'ing so intolerably Jolted about. We passed 
through a most beautiful country, variegated with hills, valleys, 
woods, and water, till we halted upon a desert heath, to view the 
spot so celebraletl from having been the scene where the me¬ 
morable battle of Trent was fought, in the time ol' our Edward 
the 'Fhird. A stoni* cross was formerly erected in commemor¬ 
ation ol the event; the broken fragments now alone remain, as they 
were left bv the Revolutionists, who threw it down. This heath 
is situated exactly halt-way between .losselin and Ploermel, either 
town being in view. The former lies in a valley, surrounded by 
pictures(]ue scenery ; ami the latter a])])ears rising in the midst 
of woods, upon the summit of a gentle eminence. Upon the 
base of the broken cross appears the following inscription: — 


A la memoire pcrpctudlc dc la Bataille den Tranfe, que Mgi' Ic 
Marcschal dc Bcaumanoir, a gaignee dans cc lien I'an. 1.350. 
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I cannot here pass an action so celebrated witliout some brief 
mention of the principal events which distinguished it. 

Sir Thomas Dagwortli, an English kniglit, was killed by the 
people during his stay in liritanny; an act tliat greatly exasperated 
the English, who took every opportunity of revenging it, by- 
devastating their country and burning their towns, lleainnanoir. 
desirous of ])reventing a coniinnaiice of such outrages, sent to 
Bembro, an English knight in tlu* Breton service, then statione<! 
at rioerinel, and entreated a coiderence with him. In this debate 
it was agreed, that thirty Englishmen and thirty Bretons should 
meet at the hall-way oak tre(>, betwoen .Josselin and Bloernitd, to 
decide by combat the grievances of which tiny complained. 
The battle was fought in the m()nth of March, A. 1). Id.JO. 
Bembro’s troops consisted of English, (Germans, and Bretons; 
amongst them were Sir Bobert Knolles, Sir Hugh ('alvely, and 
a remarkably strong man, named llulbitee. Beaumanoir had 
several knights of his party, (ieolfry du Bois, and the Lord de 
Tinteniac; the remainder of his troops were all sejuires of 
renown. Before the commencement of the combat, Bembro 
represc'iited to his adversary, that they had taigaged without the 
permission of their several prince's. 'I'o this Beaumanoir re[)lied, 
that such a consideration was now too late, and they would try that 
day in battle, which had the fairest mistresses. 'I'lie arms <jf the 
combatants were various, lor every man had the privilege of 
using whatever weapon he thought best. One warrior (pro¬ 
bably the powerful Hulbitee) bore an iron mall weighing twenty- 
five pounds. The two chiefs, Bembro and Beaumanoir, en¬ 
couraged their men, both by exhortation and example, and having 
ranged their several parties in order of battle, the furious onset 
began, each resolving by a gallant bearing to maintain that day 
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the honour of their cause. Tlie English fought with confidence, 
inspired by the remembrance of a prophecy of Merlin’s, which 
ha<l predicted their success. The contest was fierce and sanguine; 
Bembro fell dead upon the field. Bcaumanoir, exhausted with 
fatigue, and faint from loss of blood, in consequence of the 
wound he had received, was retiring from the field to drink, when 
Geoffry du Bois, exclaimed, “ Drink thine own blood, Beau- 
manoir, and tliv thirst will cease.” The Breton ehief, angered 
by the taunt, returned to the field with unslaked thirst, and there 
evinced such an undaunted spirit, that terror and dismay followed 
his ste])s. The English stood firm, but their ranks became 
broken, and the Bretons finally triumjihed. The combat, how¬ 
ever, did not end the grievances of the Bretons, or decide the 
disjjuted title of the duchy. It is not improbable that the death 
of Bembro, before the termination of the fight, dispirited the 
English, who lost the confidence they had ])laced in the prophecy 
of iMerlin. 

We (juitted the desert heath, and descending the gentle decli¬ 
vity of a hill, .losselin ap])eared in the distance. The picturesque 
towers of its ancient castle, once the strong retreat of l)e Clisson, 
(the friend and companion of Du (Tiiesclin) the Gothic pinnacles, 
and ruined walls, the rustic village, tin* river winding through 
the valley, at the foot of' green hills, covered by woods that waved 
upon their slo])ing sides, combined to form a picture of peculiar 
and striking character. As we drew nearer to the town, these 
objects became more imposing, and j)resented features of a grand 
and romantic beauty. The grey walls of the castle, noble in their 
structure, and venerable from time, stand on the summit of a 
lofty rock, that overhangs the river Aout j the towers appearing 
lengthened and reflected in the transparent bosom of the waters. 
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Beyond, the stream falls over some rocks, beneath a Gothic 
bridge, Waning a beautiful cascade. Several houses, coeval with 
the date of the castle, are seen near the spot Rocks and woods 
overhang the opposite side of the river, that undulates through 
the tranquil and fertile valley, passing, in its course, the ruined 
walls of the venerable abbey of St. Johns. The castle, towards 
the town, is enclosed by a deep moat, and massive walls; it 
was once flanked by seven strong towers, four of which now 
alone remain. The fa9ade of the building, looking towards the 
interior court, was erected by Anne of Bretagne, who added 
some parts of the superstructure. This fa9ade is of beautiful 
workmanship, and possesses that combination of elegant and 
diversified ornament, so peculiar to Gothic architecture. Above 
several of the windows appears the letter A, (the initial of 
the Duchess Anne,) surmounted by a crown: light communi¬ 
cating galleries run from one window to another, adorned 
with the richest fretted ornaments. Time has achieved on these 
lofty and stupendous towers, what scarcely human force could 
effect; they lie ivy-grown and mouldering into ruins, while 
the solid rocks on which they stand (shaped by art to unite in 
form with the towers that rise upon them) still remain firm and 
unbroken, in their original grandeur. It is much to be regretted, 
that the parts of this beautiful edifice erected by Anne of Bre¬ 
tagne, are falling fast to decay; the roof appears as if it would 
not be remaining another year, for the beams are daily tumbling 
down; but, fourteen years since, the whole building was entire. 
The Prussian troops who were some time back prisoners in 
Josselin Castle, upon being freed from their incarceration, dila¬ 
pidated the building, and set fire to the interior, which has never 
been repaired, and most probably in a few years will be levelled 
to the ground. Josselin is by no means a dirty town, and very 
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superior to Ploerniol. The church was much injured during 
the Revolution, being then converted into a stable, but it is now 
restored to its original purpose. There is another half-ruined 
church without the town, where lately was discovered the tomb 

and body of a Knight-tem])lar-. We are now in the very 

heart of Britanny. The poor inhabitants in tlie towns talk a kind 
ol' French that 1 am sometimes jmzzled to understand ; but the 
country people sjieak nothing but the I’atois or Breton tongue. 
’Diey wear a singular costume, and, in their manners and aj)pear- 
ance, much resemble the itlea 1 have I'ormed of human being's 
(piite in an uncultivated state of society. 

We met a wc'dding to-day returning from church, the bride 
and bridegroom were peasants in the vicinity of Josselin. The 
nuptial train was jneceded by a long-haired minstrel, playing 
ujion the bag-pij)c‘s; he a<lvanced in a hall-dancing step to the 
accoxflpaniment of his own music, attired in the shaggy s])oils of 
the goat ; his gix)tes(iue air and rude gesture, his furry habit and 
minstrel tradt;, gave to his apj)earance the character of a wild 
satyr in some sylvan scene. 'I'he cavalcade ibllowed, dressed in 
the fashion ol'tlu'ir country, rendered still more gay by the many 
knots ol’ various-coloured ribband, that were placed about their 
garments. 

They have in this province a most strange custom of cele¬ 
brating t he j)ublication of a contract of marriage, which is affixed 
to the church door about three weeks before tlie performance of 
the ceremony. L^t night we were sitting in our inn, enjoying 
the comfortable warmth of a wood fire, when our ears were sud¬ 
denly assailed by a strange combination of distant sounds : the 

noise continued so long, that curiosity at length induced Mr. S- 

to ascertain whence it arose; he followed the sound, and per¬ 
ceived in the outskirts of the town thirty or forty men and women 
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assembled together, who, hand in hand, were jumping and dancing 
like savages, in a ring, to no other music than the accompani¬ 
ment of a monotonous sing-song repetition of two words, that 
they all shouted in unison, without the least intermission. They 
continued this nocturnal rite for nearly three hours, in celebra¬ 
tion of a contract that had been made public in the morning. 

If you will grant me the patience to follow me into a Breton 
cabin, I will present you to a group of these wild beings; siicli 
a scene will afford you a l)ctter idea of their manners arid mode 
of living than any comments of my own. I yesterday went into 
the market, at the most busy time, in order to observe the people; 
when I remarked a girl attired so completely in the costume of 
the country, that I thought it would be desirable could I engage 
her to sit for her picture. She placed some sacks of corn upon 
her horse, and was about mounting to quit the market, when 1 
spoke to her in French ; she answered by shaking her he^, and 
uttered a few words in Patois, of which I could t)nly make out 
the word gae/ic. A woman standing at the door of a wretched 
hatter’s shop came forward and offered her services as my inter- 
jn-etc'r. The affair was soon settled, and the girl consented to 
sit for her ])icture. She was from Bignan, a neighbouring town, 
and as her costume is that of the country in general, I shall 
here describe it. She was dressed in a petticoat or skirt of white 
flannel, bordered with a scarlet band above the hem ; this skirt 
is sewed to the body in large full plaits; the body or jacket was 
made of scarlet cloth, tight to the shape, and reached nearly uj) 
to the throat; the sleeves were of the same colour, sitting close 
to the arm, and turned up at the wrist with a deep cuff; both the 
body and sleeves being trimmed with a braiding composed of 
black velvet ribband, embroidered with coloured worsteds; her 
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apron was of a deep mulberry colour, fastened with an orna« 
mented sash, tied in a bow at the side; her cap of white linen 
set tight to the head, covered with another cap, that served the 
purpose of a bonnet; this was made of a coarse starched cloth, 
like brown Holland, the form conical, with two long flaps, hang¬ 
ing down her back, or sometimes pinned up at the pleasure of 
the wearer; hc-r necklace was of amber, and black beads; she 
wore also, susj^ended by a velvet string, a little ebony crucifix, 
with the image of our Saviour upon it, wrought in pure gold; 
from the a])pearance of Ibis ornament, T slioidd imagine it must 
have descended to lu'r as a family relic, as it is certainly of ancient 
workmanslii]); her brooch, that fiistened her shift in front, was 
formed of while bugles and green glass heads, })ut together in a 
very pretty manner. In her ])erson, this damsel ajipeared of a 
thick-set shajie, broad backed, and high shouldered; her face 
round and fat, with a com])lexion naturally red, and much tanned 
by the eflecls of sun, and field-occupation ; the expression of her 
countenance might justly be termed that oi’a stupid mere animal 
existence, although not more than eiglit(‘en years old, (for the 
Breton women are too unso])histicated to tleii}- their age;) she 
looked much ))ast thirt y. Such was the charming creature 1 selected 

for the ])encil of l\Tr. S-, and such are generally the female 

natives of Bretagiu', to whom this picture may in common 
apply. 

The girl was in too great haste to go so far as our inn ; the 
woman offered the use of her cabin, and the jjortrait was im¬ 
mediately commencc'd; but we were no sooner seated, than a 
number of Bretons ])ressed in to see so extraordinary a sight. 
They all spoke Patois, and were even vociferous in their loud 
exclamations of surprise, their wild and strange looks, their 
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gestur^ea, mid voitc Wcre like those of half-frantic beings. Many 
of them appeared so dirty, that I could scarcely see the colour 

of their skin. They seemed to have no idea of the distinctions 

of contlition ; for some of the girls, in onier to examine my 

dress, turned me round, and with their dirty hands, most 

unceremoniously handled my gown or pelisse. Several Bretons 
seated themselves upon tlie ground, to watch the motion of 
Mr. S-’s hand, others pressed around him, and even at¬ 

tempted to touch the ])encil he was using, to ascertain, I ima¬ 
gine, what such a magical little implement could he. 

A party of these Bretons placed themselves at a table, in order 
to regale, and brought in a large jug of cider, that was handed 
about, and soon ein])tiedand replenished, ^’he girl, whose sitting 

to Mr. S- had attracted such a multitude, was plentifully sup- 

])lied witli cid(‘r by her comjianions ; and a woman, who sixtined 
to be a ])crson of authority amongst tJuan, ord(>red another jug 
of their liivouritc^ drink, at the same time pointing towards 
me. As soon as it appeared, she suddeidy jumped up, and 
throwing herself across the table, .seized me .so roughly by the 
arm, that I staggered back a few paces ; she violently shouted 
to me in Patois, as if she thought 1 could under.stand her the 
better by the exaltation of her voice, and thrusting the jug of 
cider in my face, wanted me to partake of the contents;! turned 
aside my head, and by signs, made her comprehend I declined 
her offer; but the fierce look she gave me, and the loud and 
angry exclamation that accomj)anied it, convinced me she 
resented my refusal. 

But I must now (]uit this subject, and tell you, that, inThe 
church of Josselin, we found the remains of the tomb dedicated 
to the memory of the celebrated Sir Oliver de Clisson. In one 
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place lay the trunks of the knight and his lady, and in another 
several fragments of these figures, with the black marble table 
that belonged to the tomb, upon which the effigies had been 
originally placed. About it, engra\ en in deep characters, ap¬ 
peared the following inscription, 

Cbi st0t nobir rr ))ma0ant S»ci0itrur inotiortguritr £Mtbirr be Cliboit, 
3abt0 Connrbtablr be i^'rantr, &rtgncur be Clisou be poiliouet, be 
llSellebiUe, et be liagarnntijc, qm mspabcn rn iSpurtl le lOur g»atnt Jorge 
Ian Mcccc et vn. pnrjj Diriir pour sou amr. ^nirn. 

The head ol’Sir Oliver was not to be found in the church witli 
the other fragments ; after much enfjuirv, we accidentally learned 
that it ornamented the garden oi’a tobacconist. The only existing 
memorial ol’ so great a man converted into the decoration of a 
tobacconist’s garden ! “ To wlial base uses inay we not return.” 

The head possesses very fine ami marked character. JNIr. S- 

felt desirous oi" bringing it back to tlie l)ody, and of uniting 
the disjointed parts, tliat he might make a drawing Irom the 
whole, and jvossibly suggest the jvlan oi’ their being again per¬ 
manently united. For this pur])Ose he judged it necessary to 
apply to ^lonsieur Le Cure ol'.losselin. 

Wo therefore called upon that gentleman in the evening; for¬ 
tunately he was at home. The Cure is a fine stately old man, 
remarkably jvrecise and measured in his expressions. We 
found him seated by the dy ing embers of a wood fire; a solitary 
candle burnt upon the mantle-piece of a large old chimney; the 
oak panncls of the apartment were decorated with the portraits 
of several saints; his rosary and books lay by his side. He was 
seated in an easy chair, dressed in a long black silk gown, bound 
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round the waist with a broad belt; his venerable silvered-hhirs 
covered by a little close black cap: he seemed musing in serious 
meditation. His housekeeper, whose office was conspicuous by 
the bunch of keys suspended from her girdle, ushered us into 
the presence of her master with a stately manner, much re¬ 
sembling his own. The olil man raised his head at our approach, 
and received us with the most formal politeness ; although every 
word seemed weighed and delivered according to the relative im¬ 
portance of each, yet there was nothing forbitlding or disagreeable 

in his manner. JMr. S- opened the conversation by making 

known his wish ; but he liad no sooner inf()rmed him we were En¬ 
glish travellers, than the* Caire rose 1‘rom his seat, aiul welcomed us 
with cordial hospitality. The Cure then ini'ormeil us that he liad 
passed ten years in England during the tunigration of the French, 
and had returned to his own parish of Josselin at the time of the 
short peace. “ ^"ou are English peo{)le,” said the t»ld gentleman ; 

the English shall ever be welcome to rest in my home : I came 
into their country when I was driven from my own ; I had neither 
friends, money, or their language, for the first three years; I eat 
my daily meal at their cost. I then taught them my tongue, anti 
they regarded me as a brother; lor ten years I was supported by 
their notice, and protected by their laws; gratitude opens my 
iloor at the ap[)roach of any of their nation.” The venerable 
man came forward, seated us closer to the fire, and ordered more 
faggots to replenish it. He jiressed us to leave the inn, and begged 
we would take up our residence at his house. This we declined, 
but promised to breakfast and dine with him the next day, in 
compliance with his invitation, given in English, that we would 
take with him the luck of the pot. Accordingly the next morning 
we presented ourselves at the door of Monsieur le Cur^, who re- 
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ceiled us in his state-apartincnt: it was hung with old tapestry, 
and decorated with a few family portraits, languisliing in the full- 
bottomed wigs of Louis XIVth’s time; the oaken floor was so 
nicely waxed, that I nearly slipped down while Monsieur handetl 
me to the great-chair at the iij)])er end ol‘ the room, which I 
found he considered the most (;eremoni(ms seat. 

After breakfast the C’ure olfered to conduct us through the 
church anil some other buildings. We first visited the Peniten¬ 
tiary House he had erected at his own cost. It is calcxdated to 
hold five hundred jicrsons. This PiMiitinitiary is designed for 
those who are desirous of retiring for a short time to meditate 
uj)on their sins. The Sisters of Charity take can' of the house, 
and attend u])on tiu' ]H'nitents. \Vc then proceeded to the 
church; and while Mr. S- - was arranging the mutilated figures, 
I was en<>;a<£tHl in conversation with the taire, who asked me inmi- 
merable ijnestions ; and, amongst the rest, if I had any relations in 
the army and navy ? When I told him I had, he seemed pleased, 
and ]>romised himself some amusement in looking for their names 
(where he would be certain not to find them), viz. in an old Court 
Calendar hi' had brought from England sixteen years since. 

JMonsieur- is a complete character : hospitable, polite, and 

kind; but his attentions are rendered even painful by a most 
extraordinary observance of fi)rm and etiijuette. 

He related to us an anecdote that evinced both his good- 
jiature and the extreme simjdicity of his character : During the 
late war, a person belonging to an English ship, induced by 
motives of curiosity, landed on the coast of llritanny, without 
apprehending danger ; of course he was immediately seized on 
suspicion of being a spy, and marched up the country. The 
escort arrived at Josselin with the prisoner in a most distressed 
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condition, his shoes being actually worn from off his feet; they 
brought him before Monsieur le Cure, who commenced his 
interrogations with — “ You arc an Englishman. What is your 
name ?” 

“ My name,” re])licd the jn-isoner, “ is B- 

“ B-,”said Monsieur; “ surely I must know that name. Stop 

a moment. I will return to you immediately.” Away went the 
Cure to consult the old Court Calendar; and there finding Eord 

B-, peer of the realm, returned back to the ragged prisoner, 

convinced of his identity with the nobleman in question. 

“ ]\fy Lord,” said the old gentleman, “ W'hy do you conceal 
your rank? 01‘ what use can it l)e? AMiat is your motive fi)r 

doing so ? Your name, you say, is B-You arc a gentleman; 

and I find, in my Court Calendar, Ijord B-, Peer of the 

Realm. Now, if you are Lord B-, I will furnish you with 

money and necessaries, and use the interest I have with my 
friends at Paris to get you out of P rance.” 

“ I thank you. Sir,” replied the [)risoner. “ I am certaiidy 

Lord B-, as you say 1 am ; and if you will perform what vou 

have so kindly offered, the money shall be returned when I 
arrive in England, by any means you may ])oint out.” 

All succeeded to the prisoner’s desire ; and the money was 
honestly returned to the good Cure, who prides himself upon 
his own sagacity, and the great benefit arising from the old 
Court Calendar brought from England sixteen years since. 
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Mv nr.AH-, Hennebon. 

Yon will perceive by the date of this, that we are far advanced 
in our excursion into liritanny. ^Ve had really some difficulty 
in getting from Josselin, the consequence of the roguery ol‘ our 
host, who was a Norman j for it so chanced that he possessed the 
only cabriolet (if a sort of jumbling cart deserves the name) the 
town could boast, and being resolved to get as much by us as 
he possibly could, he delayed obtaining horses, under divers 
])retexts, and then it was not until JNIr. S-threatened to pro¬ 

cure them from rioermel that they were brought out. After all, 
he recom])ensed himself lor our loss, by making us pay a most 
exorbitant sum both for the horses and cabriolet. 

The journey from .Tosselin to Hennebon lies through a very- 
agreeable comUi v. ^Ve passed in our way the abominable and 
dirty town of Locmine, whence w(‘ continued our route till we 
came to Baud j there the horses rested, and taking a little ragged 
Breton for our guide, we proceeded to view a curious piece of 
antiquity in the neighbourhood. Descending a steep hill, 
through a wild and beautiful wood, thickly grown with beech 
and chesnut trees, \ve passed by a copse, and at length arrived 
at the sumnrit ol' a gentle eminence, where, })]aced upon a 
pedestal, stands a naked female figure, carved in stone, with a 
kind of stole about her neck; the workmanship is extremely 
rude and barbarous. This figure, together with a large reservoir, 
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or stone bath, was found in the side of the hill called Castanet^ 
near Baud. It is, most probably, a Celtic remain, and bears 
a strong resemblance, in its general character, to Egyptian 
works. On the base of the pedestal are several modern inscrip¬ 
tions, one of them styling this figure the Venus of Armorica. 

We continued our journey tlirough a fine wooded country, 
and at ten o’clock the same night arrived at Hennebon, a town 
so celebrated in history, from having been defended by the 
Countess of Montfort in 1342. The massive walls that once 
surrounded the town, remain in many places entire, and must 
have been impregnable in their strength and construction. 

From the accounts given by Froissart, and other historians, 
of the English fleet coming up to the walls of Hennebon, at the 
time the Countt^ss of Montfort was reliev('(l liy its arrival, I 
expected to find the city w'alls washed by the river at their 
base; but it is not so : for a large raised bank of earth now 
intervenes between the fortifications and the river; the latter, 
from its narrow course, must be considerably diminished, or the 
fleet, sent from England by Edward the Third, could alone con¬ 
sist of such small craft, as we should, at the present time, 
deem more adapted for pleasure than military purposes; as it is 
quite impossible that the river, in the state it now appears, 
could float down a ship of any burthen. The old town is easily 
traced, by following the city walls, that are here and there 
dilapidated, but generally very perfect. Several strong towers 
flanked these fortifications: the battlements and machicolations 
in some places remain entire. One of the principal entrances 
to the city, where a draw-bridge was constructed in front of the 
towers, is now converted into a prison. The old town was small 
in circumference, and much commanded by the lofty adjacent 
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hills. One of its stupendous towers stands in the garden of our 
inn. Curiosity induced us to measure the thickness of the wuHs, 
which we found to be 18 feet, a ciTcumstance that renders their 
remaining so long without falling entirely into min, no longer 
a matter of surprise. Their massive construction was necessary 
to resist the force of the powerl'ul battering machines, employed 
in ages when the use of gunpowder was unknown, or but im¬ 
perfectly discovered. Hennebon still possesses a very beautiful 
(rothic church, which does not, however, stand within the pre¬ 
cincts of the old town. 'J'he door-Avay, ornamented with the 
richest work, is remarkable lor (he light and elegant proportions 
of its architeclun?. 

In Hennebon, tbe Kevolu(ion has, indeed, made frightful havoc. 
The fortifii^d entrance, and a heap of ruins aloiie remain of the 
fine Abbaie dt“ la .Joie, a building in the vicinity. A large church 
and convent, near the town, were entirely destroyed at that pe¬ 
riod, with the exception of some lew apartments that the Revo¬ 
lutionists ap])ro])riated for their own convenience. Around the 
walls, we observed, ]>ainted in large characters, such sentences as 
these: —“ Live Montaigne, the immortaliser of universal union 
“ Destruction to Aristocracy;” “ T/ive the immortal goddess of 
reasonthe words, “ justice,” “ union,” equality,” “ reason,” 
“ the sword,” “ blood,” and “ liberty,” were ])ainted in different 
parts throughout these rooms, and rude revolutionary scrawl- 
ings of soldiers fighting, the guillotine, the attack on the Bastile, 
&c. were still visible upon the walls. 

The people of Hennebon are, like all the Bretons, extremely 
dirty and barbarous. Would you believe it possible, (and I assure 
you it is true,) that on my arrival at the inn, I was very civilly 
asked, if I chose to sleep in the room together with the com- 
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who wfere expected in the diligeoc^: or if I preferred ten 
apartment to myself! In this' hotel, we,.||re not so entirely 
wretdied and comfortless as we have been in some 1 have already 
described: indeed, by comparison, it is luxurious ; for an easy bed, 
and clean coverings, are by no means general comforts in Bri- 
tanhy. And I have little doubt that our possessing the best 
apartments the house can aflford, originates from a design upon 
oiu* purse; for, cheap as'all the necessaries of life are in this pro¬ 
vince, the arrival of a respectable traveller at an inn is an occur¬ 
rence so rare, and the people are so poor, that they charge him, 
in every possible way, to the utmost of their power. And I dare 
say our being English has helped to swell the bills ; but, in justice 
to our dirty hostess at Ploermcl, I must say, she was the only 
honest one we have yet found. Our ]>resent landlord’s daughter, 
who is almost too pretty for a Breton, resolving her good gifts 
shall not be lost, exhibits, what I have of late rarely seen, the 

phenomenon, in Britanny, of a clean-washed face. Mr. S-arose 

early this morning, and going into the kitchen to inquire if we 
could procure horses to-ilay, whilst he was speaking to the 
driver this damsel, in her night-clothes, popped her head out 
of a wooden box, like an English dog-kennel, where she had 
been sleeping by the fire-side, and next to a hen-coop con¬ 
taining a brood of fowls :—“ Jion jour, Moimeur” exclaimed the 
young lady ; and with perfect ease joined in the conversation 
that was going on. This little anecdote will give you some idea 
of the manner in which even the better sort of Bourgeoises live 
in Britanny. 

The environs of Hennebon are indeed delightful, superior even 
to those of Josselin. The river winds through a rich and fertile 
country, adorned with hills, valleys, woods, rocks, and water. On 
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tlieopp(»9ite side the riV@r, near the town, the rodks overhang 
atteam, in irregular and broken crags. The view of the setting 
sun, which I last night witnessed from this spot, presented onecf 
the most beautiful objects in nature. The gening was hne, and 
scarcely a breath of air waved die light foliage of the trees; the 
clouds, bright and varied with the richest hues of purple and gold, 
Icndced as a fiery glowing world; gradually rolling in majestic 
circles, they passed away, and melted^to ether. The western 
glow of the horizon mingled with the blue expanse, streaked with 
long lines of retiring light, that gleamed upon the Gothic fretted 
pinnacles, and the massy broken towers. Here and there a ray 
of sun tlirew a yellow tint ujion the projecting ridges of the solid 
and abrupt steeps, or gilded the wooded glen; dark masses of 
shadow showed imperfectly the broken hollows of the surround¬ 
ing rocks, and gave an awful grandeur to their forms, while their 
base was lost in the obscurity below. The waters slept in si¬ 
lence ; the air was still and hushed; all nature seemed to 
pause, while the great animator of her being slowly sunk beneath 
the purpled west, and left long lingering upon the horizon a 
broad and ruddy glow of light; till a cloud of thick vapours gra¬ 
dually arose, and shrouded in dim obscurity the distant land¬ 
scape. 

Wliilst we were contemplating this delightful scene, memory 
pictured to the fancy tlie events of former days, when the gal¬ 
lant Countess so valiantly defended Hennebon; and I amused 
myself with conjecturing from what tower she watched the ar¬ 
rival of tlie English fleet. The Countess, who, to use the emphatic 
words of Froissart, “ possessed the courage of a man, and the 
heart of a lion,” upon hearing of the supposed death of her hus¬ 
band, John de Montfort, “ notwithstanding the grief she had at 
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Itelirtt” r«eaiiinuited her soldiers, and takidg her in&nt soit in her 
arms, conjured them not to abandon the helpless child of their 
'Lord, slie clothed lierself in armour, and mounting her steed, 
paraded the town o^^Hennebon, encouraging the citizens both by 
her words and example ; she then ordered her ladies to take up 
the pavement of" tlie streets, and to carry the stones to the ram¬ 
parts, and thence hurl them upon her foes. The same day she 
evinced her spirit, by dih heroic deed of arms, which nearly cost 
her liberty and life; for, sallying from the town to attack the ene¬ 
my’s camp, her retreat was cut oft", by a band of archers ; she 
spurred her courser, cand, gallopping to a neighbouring castle, 
conjured the governor to shelter her from pursuit. The Countess, 
ever active in her measures, collected a re-inforcement of six or 
seven hundred men, and afterwards returned to Ilennebon, 
where she was joyfully received. 

The inhabitants of this beleaguered town, reduced to the extre¬ 
mity of distress, and beholding their walls totter, with the force 
of the engines of the besiegers, at length thought of offering 
terms of capitulation: when the bishop of Leon, then remain¬ 
ing with the Countess in Hennebon, treacherously held a secret 
conference with his nephew Sir Herve de Leon, who, in support 
of Charles de Blois’s cause, was now stationed before the city 
walls. In this conference it was agreed that the I’ontifF should 
endeavour to persuade the people, (dispirited as tliey were by 
their sufferings,) immediately to open the gates, and admit the 
army of the Lord Charles. The Countess de Montfort suspected 
his purpose, and, resolving to act with undisguised firmness, con¬ 
jured her nobles, and adherents, for tlie.love they owed to God, 
not to abandon her at this fearful juncture; assuring them, that 
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would they but hold out a few days longer, she should receive' fhe 
long expected succours from England. The bishop, in m ottM 
and studied address, endeavoured to counteract her measutes;' 
and the nobles remained uncertain what course they should 
adopt. A dreadful night of suspense followed. The morrow 
came; Sir Herve de Ijcon advanced towards the gates, ready 
almost to oj)en at his approach, when the gallant Countess, driven 
to her last hope, ascended a high tower and remained stationary 
upon its battleiuents, fixing her anxious look towards the sea. At 
one moment she fancied the light and passing cloud a distant 
sail j at another, all hoj)e vanished, when the clear horizon pre¬ 
sented no ohji'ct hut the boundless waters. At length she ex¬ 
claimed, in an eager transport of joy : — “I see the promised 
succours! they come! they come!” and waving the banner of 
Britainiy in her liand, she swiftly descended from the tower. 
Her hopes w'ere confirmed, by the arrival of the English 
fleet, bearing down with full-spreiul sails, towards the town of 
Hemiebon. This timely relief confirmed in their allegiance 
the dispirited adherents of De JMontfort. The gallant Coun¬ 
tess received, with grateful courtesy, the English knight. Sir 
Walter Manny, and his friends, who performed deeds of heroic 
valour, and repulsed her fi)es. Froissart tells us, that, upon 
Sir W’^alter’s return, the Countess de Moiitfort came dowm 
from the castle to meet him, ami his friends, “ and with a 
“ most cheerful countenance, kissed Sir Walter Manny, and 
“ all his companions, one after the other, like a noble and 
“ brave dame.” 

In grateful commemoratio/i of her success, the Countess de 
Montfort founded an abbey without the walls of the town. The 
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plot of OUT Opera of the English Meet, is taken from this cele¬ 
brated defence of Hennebon. 

This day, towards evening, we ascended one of those ro- 
muitic hills on the oppt)site side of the river, to take a fare¬ 
well view of the town, where we witnessed a spectacle of 
such solemn interest, whose peculiar sentiment was ren¬ 
dered so impressive by every surrounding object, that I must 
not conclude my letter without some notice of it here. Whilst 
we were contemplating the delightful prospect around us, the 
faintly-choral chaunt of voices was heard in the distance, and 
gratlually became louder, as the sounds approached; till at length 
we perceived figures winding up the stce[) ascent, by a narrow 
path, towards a little chapel on the summit of the eminence. 
We drew back to observe them ; they were persons following an 
infant to the grave. A youth, bearing a high silver crucifix, 
headed the procession ; lie was atleiuled by several childrtm car¬ 
rying lighted tapers and the holy water; a blind and vcmerable 
man, attired in the robes of a })riest, with an erect mien, raised 
towards Heaven the sightless balls of those eyes, whi(-h could no 
longer receive its light; his right hand was placed upon the 
head of a child, who guided his steps, and the other pressed upon 
his bosom, while he chaunted in deej) notes the funeral anthem. 
The coffin of the deceased infant, covered by a white pall, and 
strewed with flowers, was borne by six young girls dressed it) 
white garments, whose shrill voices broke upon the silence of 
eyening, and awakened the long-reverberating echoes, in tones 
of melancholy sweetness, that seemed to sjteak peace to the 
departed spirit. Of all spectacles calcuhtted to give birth to 
feelings of the liveliest interest, none, perhaps, can exceed 
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that of the funeral rites of an infant. As the delicate flower 
sinks beneath the morning ray, so childhood often seems to fly a 
perilous and inauspicious world, before its contaminating breath 
has rifled one sweet, or destroyed one blossom of its purity and 
innocence. 
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My dear -, Auray. 

I AM certain you will be pleased to hear we are progressively 
returning towards Paris, whence we shall proceed to England. 
I cannot, however, say what time will elapse before I have once 
more the happiness of embracing my dear parents ; and I trust 
in Providence that no calamity will arise to damp the joy of our 
meeting. It is our present intention to pass some days in such 
towns through which we pass, as may present objects of interest 
to gratify the curiosity of travellers; and I doubt not wo shall 
find many places worthy our attention. We are now at Auray, 
where you may readily believe I have indulged my fancy in re¬ 
peopling with the heroes of ancient story so celebrated a spot. 

The natives of this part of Britanny do not appear quite so 
dirty or miserable as those we have been accustomed to see about 
the neighbourhood of Ploermel, llennebon, &c. and begin to 
look a little more like civilised beings, although the cleanliness 
of their appearance derives its value? alone from comparison with 
those Bretons we have lately (quitted. 

Auray is prettily situated in an agreeable country, but of a 
less romantic character than the vicinity of llennebon. The 
Revolution has, as usual, made dreadful havoc in this town. 
Many interesting buildings and religious houses are entirely 
destroyed. Of a fiqe convent and church, founded by the Count 
de Jasson, a knight of JNlalta, for the relief of distressed orphans, 
only sufficient remains to assist the imagination in conjecturing 
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the former magnificence of tlie edifice. Fragments of moulder* 
ing arches, broken columns, and richJy carved ornaments, lie 
.scattered within the dilapidated walls; and the ivy-grown remnant 
of the fretted tracery of a Gothic window alone exists, as a 
melancholy evidence of ruin. Beneath that vault, where the 
prayers of orphan innocence were once offered up to Heaven, 
the owl and tlic bat now jiay their unhallowed orgies to the 
night. 

TI le Castle of Auray is said by Froissart to have been originally 
erected by King Arthur: for many buildings in Britanny, as in 
Wales, bore the name of that hero for their founder. 1 know 
not where this castle stood; part of a very ancient wall still 
overhangs the river immediately within sight of the town, and 
yet retains the appellation of I,e Vieux Chu/cau. But, if Frois¬ 
sart’s account of it is to be relied upon, this ancient wall could 
not possibly have belonged to any part of the building. That 
historian tells us, the English and Bretons formed themselves 
in order of battle in the rear of Auray castle. How shall we 
reconcile this account vvith the re])uted site of the edifice, when 
we find the battle was f()ught upon a level j)lain, three miles 
distant from the town, quite in an opposite direction, and on 
the other side the river. Froissart, wlio, most likely, had 
never visited the scene of action, and whose accounts were 
generally drawn from the relations given to him by other persons, 
might probably be mistaken in his geography (as he often is;) 
or some castle must have existed, of which no trace at the present 
time remains. 

The hill above tliis fragment of the ruined wall commands a 
v#ry delightful and extensive view of the river, serpentining, in 
picturesque meanderings, for many miles through a richy wooded 
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country. The hills slope gently towards the stream; while the 
vessels that glide slowly along it, their sails brightening in die 
gleams of sun, give a lively effect to the scene. Adjacent to the 
town (which lies at the base of this eminence), a few irregular 
and broken rocks skirt the margin of the river; farm-houses, 
cottages, and little hamlets, scattered in the distance, agreeably 
diversify the vivid colours of meadow, copse, and glen. Tlie 
landscape appears closed in by a long chain of blue hills that 
forms the horizon. 

The chief motive that induced our stay at. Auray arose from 
the historical interest of the town. We made every possible 
enquiry to discover the exact site where the celebrated batth' was 
fought, and at length succeeded through accidentally meeting 
with a rustic character in Auray. Although you will smile, per¬ 
haps, at my introducing (he mention of so humble a personage, 
but in the course of our rambling adventures, I have, alas! few 
dignified names to swell out a page, and have neither nobles nor 
princes, like some modern travellers, to thank either privately 
or publicly for their sundry kindnesses and attention, I was 
rambling this morning alone, and, I confess, although no Don 
Quixote, castle-hunting was my object; when an old man, a very 
Breton in appearance, politely accosted me in good French, and 
offered his assistance, as I a])peared to be w'andering in search of 
some place. ^Vllen I told him 1 was endeavouring to find out 
the ruins of Auray Castle, his countenance expressed a pleasurable 
surprise, and he begged that, as he had the honour of being born 
a Frenchman, he might be the happy means of ending my en¬ 
quiry. Mr. S-joined us whilst he was speaking, when the 

old man informed him, that no ruin of a castle excepting the 
wall above the river, existed near Auray, and that the great battle 
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wt8 fou^t where the convent of the Chartreuse now stands. We 
found this poor Frenchman, whose appearance bespoke extreme 
poverty, far better informed than many of the priests, who had 
at sundry times undertaken to be our guides. He begged we 
would accompany him to his little dwelling, where he promised to 
show us some curious books, and more especially one which gave 
an account of the action, and mentioned the foundation of the 
Chartreuse in commemoration of that event. This account agrees 
very circumstantially with Froissart’s narrative; and having said 
so much about tin* historical events of Auray, I must, in order to 
render my letter to you interesting, wlien visitingtlie spot,briefly 
notice the most remarkable occurrences of the battle. 

The young Count dc’ jMontfort was, before that period, espoused 
to Mary, tin* daughtc'r oi‘ Edward the 'fliird of England. The 
gallant Sir .lolin Chandos had been sent by liis royal master, 
Edward, into Rritanny with a numerous ibree, to assist Sir 
'Oliver de Clisson and others, in su])]»orting the young Earl’s 
claim to the dukedom; as his adversary the JjOrd Charles de 
Blois was collecting a ])owt>rful force to oppose him, assisted by 
the famous Bertrand du Guesclin and other lords. The flower 
of chivalry comjiosed both armies; their soldiers marched to 
the field in full confidence of success, their arms glittering, and 
their ])cnnons flying; the sound of tnmijiets, and the neighing 
of Steeds, accompanied thi'ir exclamations of “ God and St. Ives, 
the right of Rritanny !” Reaumanoir, the hero of the battle of 
Trente, (who afterwards became jirisoner to the English,) was 
then upon his parole of honour, not to bear arms against De 
Montfort: he alone, therefore, was unarmed, and rode from time 
to time to the chiefs of either party, vainly endeavouring to 
promote a peace. Sir John Chandos headed the troops of De 
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The battle seemed on the point of commencing, 
when Beaumanoir succeeded in obtaining a day’s truce. 

During this interval, Charles dc Blois encouraged his men, and 
with a gay and clieerful mien saluted his followers and friends. 
On the part of the English, the time passed in soliciting Sir John 
Chandos not to heai’ken to any proposals that might be offered to 
obtain a peace. The knights represented to him they had expended 
their fortunes in De Moiitfort’s cause, and hoped, by a decisive 
day, either to re-establish them, or to fill for ever. On the 
morrow, the troops of bt)th ])rinces were armctl, and eager to 
engage. JMasscs were said, and the sacrament administered to 
all who were disposed to receive it. The order ol’ battle was 
arranged, as on the previous day ; Beaumanoir once more essayed 
to bring the contest to al’rieiidly issue, by procuring a cessation 
of arms j but Sir .lohii C handos l)id liiin retire, averring, that 
De Montfort would that day he Duke of Britanny, or leave his 
body on the field. When De iMontlort, wlio observed Beaumanoir 
retreating, eiupiired of C^haiulos the subject of their conference. 
Sir John purposely replied,—“ A defiance given by your adver¬ 
sary.” “ By St. George, then,” exelaimetl the young prince, 
“ we will begin the Iray : order our pennons to advance, and God 
help the true cause.” 

At the hour of eight in the morning, the onset began. Each 
man carried a lance in his hand, anil a battle-axe by his side; 
every lord w'as clothed in full array, his bright arms glittering in 
the sun, and his pennon borne before him by an esquire. 

The English archers loosed their arrows with unerring skill; 
but the Bretons warded off their deadly force, by their massive 
shields. Many gallant deeds were that day achieved; but whoever 
fell, unless immediately assisted, found great difficulty in rising 
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again, owing to the cumbrous weight of his arms. The dngage- 
ment was fierce and desperate, for every man seemed resolved to 
meet death or victory. De Montfort’s battalion was thrown into 
confusion, when Sir Hugh Calvcly perceiving them giving way, 
drove them back by the exertions of the rear-guard, which he 
commanded. Sir .John Chandos, distinguished alike by the 
firmness of undaunted courage and the wisdom of dispassionate 
(conduct, advised De IMontfort in the measures he should adopt, 
and nothing was that day attempted, unless dictated by him. Sir 
Oliver de Clisson dealt such deadly strokes with the battle-axe he 
wielded, that none, howevcM- hardy, durst a]»proach him: he ad¬ 
vanced so f()rward, that he was in jieril oi tallinginto the enemy’s 
power; surroundt'd byti host ol’adversaries, with great })rowess he 
fought his way through their ranks, hut not until the vizor of his 
hacinet was struck offhy the blow of an axe, which deprived him for 
ever afte r of the sight of one of his eyes. Sir .John Chandos, who 
was()fstrongstature,andw('II limbed, f<)Ug'ht with the valourworthy 
his distinguished name; he headed the last great charge that proved 
fatal to the IJrc'tons, who began to iJy in dreadful disorder, before 
their inflamed pursuers, t handos them advanced towards the 
battalion of Du (iuesclin. who still maintained his ground: afierce 
and blood\ co?it('st l()llowed ; and Du (iuesclin, whose name had 
long spread terror through the* land, became a prisoner to the 
English knight. JJisdaining to injure so gallant a ibe, Chandos 
fave orders that his life should be* held sacred. The standard- 
bearer of De Blois w'as slain, and the pennon fell to the ground. 
The I^ord Charles, undismayed midst the slaughter of his adhe¬ 
rents, and the ill success of those surviving friends, who were 
flying, or made captive all around him, snatched up the fallen 
standard, and resting one arm upon it, fought almost singly to 
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the last; he received a mortal wound, and at length gave up a 
spirit that yielded alone to death. His bastard son, John de 
jBlois, never abandoned his lather during the fight, and at last 
fell dead by his body on the field. 

After the battle, Dc jMontfbrt, and several of'his knights were 
refreshing themselves, beneath the slu'lter of some trees, where 
the count’s standard was dis])laycHl, when t'handos, Knolles, and 
Calvely advanced towards him with a cheerful as])ect, and greeted 
him, saying, “ iNIy J-.ord, praise (iod; for you liave, this day, 
“ coiKjuered and gaineil the iidieritance of Ih itanuy.”—“ Sir Jehu 
“ Cliandos,” replic-d the count, “ it is to your v alour ami prudence 
“ that I am indebted Ibr the good fijrtune of this day ; l()r, alter 
“ God, whose name be praised, 1 owe more to you than (o all 
“ the rest of the world and so saving, he extended towards 
Chandos his hand. The heralds tlu'ii arrivcsl, who had been dis- 
patclied, in companv with several knights, to examine the surcoats 
of the slain ; the dead being recognised by their emblazoiu'd arms. 
The heralds brought intelligence, that the body of Charles ile 
Blois was found amoimst the slauf>ht(‘red on thefii'ld. The voung 
Earl immediately arose, exclaiming, “ Lords, conduct me to tlu' 
spot. 1 shall have as much pleasure to see him dead as alive.” 
When they gained the place, I)e Ahmt fort ordiTed (he shield, 
which the lieralds had placed over l)e Blois, to be remov ed, and 
casting upon the lifeless body a sorrowful look, jxiused awhile, 
and at length said, “ Ah ! Lord (.’harles, sweet cousin, how much 
“ mischance has fallen to Britanny", from your having supported 
“ your pretensions by force of arms ! — God save me; I am truly 
“ unhappy at finding you thus low, but now this cannot be re- 
“ calledso saying, De Montfbrt cast down his head, and burst 
into tears. Sir Jolin Chandos drew him from the body, and 
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gave him comfort, by an assurance that De Blois’ death was 
necessary to establish his inheritance in Britanny. 

The Count then ordered that the corpse of the Lord Charley 
sliould be interred with all honour and respect due to his rank at 
Guingamp ; for he was a good man, and a most loyal and valiant 
knight. The body of De Blois was, after a time, sanctified and 
worshipped as a saint and martyr; but Pope Urban the Fifth 
refused to confirm Ids canonization, as he had died in the field. 
Tlie battle of Auray was fought A.D. 13G4. 

Historians relate, that the griyliound of' the Lord Charles, who 
was witli him in tlie field before the commencement df the 
combat, a1)andoned liis master, and went over to De Montfort. 
Tins being consideri'd, in those days of superstitious credulity, 
an omen of tlie decision of the action, the house of De Montfort 
ever after retained tlie greyliouud for their badge. A similar 
remarkable occurrence, of the greyhound of Richard the Second 
abandoning his royal master, and following the usurping Boling- 
brooke, is mentioned by Froissart. The relation of such omens 
seems to have been the fashion of the times. 

Having gainc'd the desired inibrniation, we set out to visit the 
spot where this memorable action took place. After walking 
some distance, we turned into a road sheltered by high trees, 
and percei\'ed a prii'st, attended by a party of nuns, advancing 
towards us. From their costume, we knew these sisters were 
of the order of La Sagesse, who perform the good offices of 
Christian charity. The Abbess led the way, dressed in a long 
grey gown; her head covered with a stiffly starched white cap 
that projected on either side. Her rank was conspicuous, by 
the long rosary suspended from her girdle, and the large gold 
crucifix that glittered upon her bosom. We saluted the Abbess, 
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as she passed along, — a token of respect generally paid to her 
rank; which she returned as great men do the salutation of their 
dependants, — with an air of proxid humility. 

The meeting with this party convinced us we were in the right 
road for the convent of the Chartreuse; and, after advancing 
some steps, we came into a narrow lane, and there remarked 
the mouldering and dilapidated remains of a stone cross, which 
the revolutionists had thrown down. ^Vc p.aiised to observe 
it. No inscription ap])earod ; but this xvas the spot, marked 
by the ancient chronicler, where the body of the I^ord Charles 
was found after the battle by the heralds, who recognised 
his emblazoned arms. The ground about this cross has been 
inclosed; and the plain, which once rang with the din of battle, 
now left in peace, waves with tlie rich burthen of the golden 
ear, or resounds to the lively carol ol’ tlie lark, or the peasant’s 
morning song. While the violent policy of man subverts 
the harmony of society, and destroys tliousands in its course; 
while his caprice continually changes the* order and custom 
of those few things dependent t)n his will, Nature, un¬ 
ruffled by his feuds, or his career, uniform in her operations, 
holds on her course, immutable, harmonious, and sublime. She 
presents the same aspect, at his triumph, or at his fall; and looks 
forth in all her loveliness, when himself, and his labours, lie 
low and forgotten in their original dust. 

After rambling about this spot, we turned into an avenue that 
leads to the Chartreuse, and gained permission at the lodge to 
see the interior of the convent. When we entered, the nuns of La 
Sagesse were instructing the deaf and dumb, according to the plan 
of the Abb6 Sicard at Paris. With' the pupils who were far ad¬ 
vanced, they carried on a very quick interchange of ideas, by 
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using one hand only for the purpose of talking with the fingers. 
And it appeared to me, (but I may be mistaking,) that common 
sentences, such as, “ Wlio are these strangers ?” were expressed 
by a single sign. A little boy was receiving his first rudiments, when 
a sister brought to him two pieces of wood, the one of a hard, and 
the other of a softer substance. She made him feel both, and wrote 
upon a slate the word K'ood, and tlien pointetl to the pieces. She 
wrote afterwards, hard •wood, and made the child strike his hand 
against the firmer piece; and in such manner continued her 
lesson. Another nun was instructin<>- a girl in the difference that 
existed betwetm positive rom'icfioiis, and those that are induced 
from the evidence of another. Her metliod was ingenious; but 
as I did not understand her hieroglyphical signs, I shall but ill 
describe it. 1 can only t('l] yon she began with placing a little 
book upon the table, and then carried the girl away from it; by 
her signs she st'cnuHl to imply this was the positive conviction of 
an act. 'i’he sisti'r then made' the girl shut her eyes, and, whilst they 
were closeil, concealed the book in her own pocket. INIore signs 
passed ; and 1 fancy they iinjilicsl that the* girl was to believe an 
act .she did not witness, from the evidence of another. She then 
took it from her pocket, and gave the child the book. I dare say, 
persons who know the jilan would laugh at my accountof it; but I 
mention it to you, because the nun told me it was preparatory to 
instructing her in the knowledge of the existence of God and 
Christianity. 'J'he sisters of La Sagesse attend the sick, and in¬ 
struct the poor, the same as the nuns of La Charite. These 
useful orders were patronised by the great Napoleon, who was 
accustomed to say that the many excellent charitable institutions 
England possessed, wanted only the care and attention of such 
an order to render them perfect. 
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The remains of the unfortunate emigrant royalists who pe¬ 
rished in the affair of Quiberon Hay, some time after that event, 
were removed to the convent of the Chartreuse: a monumental 
slab is inscribed to their memory. TIu' church is exceedingly 
plain ; it was erected upon the foundation of the original buihling 
that De Montfort raised, in grateful acknowledgement of his 
victory. One of the nuns led us through the cloisters, adorned 
with paintings, rej)resenting the miraculous ac ts of St. Hrimo, who 
instituted the order of the Chartreuse. 1 rtMnemberi;d havinir seen 
the original pictures, from which these are copk's, in the Louvre 
collection at Haris. I'lie convent, in its present state, possesses 
no other inU'ivst than that of its site ; but, wc'ie you the rontifl' 
of Rome, you would excommunicate me l()r saving this, as there 
is not a more wonder working altar in ail Christendom, than that 
of St, Anne, at the Chartreuse, d’hey tell me, in this neighbour¬ 
hood, if you pray but at her shriiu', whatever vou solicit will be 
granted. Our inn-keeper’s daughter offers her prayers very con¬ 
stantly to St. Ann ; and I fiincv, from her best cap and jacket, 
being worn mvon these occasions, and the soft air of the gay 
young man who accompanies her to the church-door, I coidd, 
without wdtchcraft, tell the subject of her devotions ; mor(^ esju*- 
cially as she has assured me, in ])roofof the ellicacy of St. Ann’s 
blessing upon her shrine, that a certain young gi'iitlewoman of 
Auray, who feared dying an old maid, very eariuvstly bt'ggt'd tlie 
.saint to grant her a husband: St. Ann’s bounty being etpial to 
her power, she most kindly sent the young lady three' several 
husbands wdthin the space of five short haj)py years. "I'is well 
we have no such shrines in England, or. Heaven bless us! there 
would be no getting near them. 
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My dear -, Auray. 

You will perceive by the date of this letter, that I am still 
writin" to you from Auray, where, however, we shall not remain 
longer than to-morrow. You will not, I am certain, accuse me of 
neglecting to give you all the information I can, relative to the 
country through which we pass : I find an amusement in writing, 
independent of tin* ])loasure I trust it may afford you ; for the 
evenings are now too dark, to induce a ramble out of doors, and 
there are no attractions or amusements within, excepting those 
we endeavour to create to while away the hours. 

1 must now recur to the excursion of this morning, although it 
has been a source of some t(?rror to me, as I expected every 
moment the voiture would be upset, by the broken fragments of 
•rock, over which we were obliged to pass in the road. We made 
our excursion, for the purj)ose of visiting Camac, a stupendous 
remain of antiquity ; and were so much interested by viewing 
this monument, most probably ol‘ Celtic history, or superstition, 
that I shall here give you a correct and particular account of it, 
derived fron\ local observation ; and you will find it by no means 
agrees with the exaggerated prints in Monsieur Cambray’s book, 
published in 1805, entitled, Monumens Celtiques. Perhaps the 
singularly happy faculty that gentleman possessed, of seeing 
things in a new and extraordinary way, might have greatly mag¬ 
nified, in his eyes, these Celtic remains, so that the stones grew 
in proportion to his imagination ; for certainly they never were 
so seen, before or since; and the figures he introduces in tlie 
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prints to show by comparison the proportional height of these 
antiquities, ap})ear creeping about no bigger than mice at their 
base. 

Monsieur Cambray, like all great men, apparently must have 
been constantly looking upwards, or have })assed blindfold over 
the ground of Carnac, when he declares that not a fragment of 
stone or a flint is to be fountl upon its site. What wonderiul 
nothings do such learned gentry And out! Had JM. ('ambray 
chanced to break his shins over some of the large and innumerable 
pieces of rock or stone, that literally strew the ground, he might 
perhaps have given another account. Monsieur (.’ambray is 
likewise a great lover ol‘ tracing the progress of iin])rovements, 
&c.; but he forgets that the first stej) to all improvement lies in 
truth, — a thing probably too vulgar for so great a mind. How 
much are we indebted to him, for his so ingeniously comparing 
the English to that nation of paper lanti'rns, the Chinese ! How 
kindly does he remind us of obligations, and vast benefits we 
never knew ! According to the libend abuse this gentleman 
bestows on the English, we are indebtt;d to his nation for all our 
arts and sciences. The Count de J,aborde has, shice M. Cam¬ 
bray, published some engravings of Cai’nac, i‘e{)resenting the stones 
much larger than they really are, but they are mere dwai'fs com- 
])ared with those of his predecessor. 

We hired a cabriolet, and left Auray early this morning; 
besides the driver, a man accompanied us, who walked by 
the side of the voiture, in order to render his assistance in 
preventing it from being u])set by the large, loose and broken 
rocks that strewed the way, and lie in confused heaps about 
the road. After travelling three leagues through a desolate 
and wild country, we arrived at a spot about a mile from the 
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sea-shore, where this curious Celtic antiquity remains a monu¬ 
ment at once of the power and insufficiency of man; for his 
own stupendous work has long outlived all memory of its 
founder or its history. Carnac is infinitely more extensive tlxan 
Stone Henge, but of a ruder formation; the stones are much 
broken, fallen down, and disj)laeed ; they consist of clex'en roxes, 
of unwronght ])iec(!S of rock or stone, merely set up an end in 
the earth, without any pieces crossing them at top. These stones 
are of great thickness, but not exceeding nine or twelve feet in 
height; there may be some few fifteen feet. The rows are jdaced 
from fifteen to eighteen paces from each other, extending in 
length (taking rather a semicircular direction) above half a mile, 
on unequal ground, and towards one end upon a hilly site. The 
semicircular direction was probably accidental; as, from their 
situation, it was not possible to see all the ground at once, in 
order to rangi* them in a straight line. When the length of 
these rows is considered, there must have be('n nearly three 
hundred stones in each, and there are eleven rows: this will 
give you some idea of the immensity of the work, and the labour 
such a construction retjuired. It is said that there are above four 
thousand stoiu's now remaining. We remarked three iumtdi ,— 
probably the graves of chiel's; they are formed of large stones 
plac'ed upon each other, on a raised bed of earth. In some places 
the irregular line of the w-ork is broken, by the ground having 
been cleared lor fields, in others the stones that have fallen were 
broken up and carried a-way for building. More injury has, per¬ 
haps, been done to this stupendous Celtic work by the hand of 
man than by that of time. The place was peculiarly well chosen 
for obtaining materials to construct such a monument, as the 
ground for miles round is full of rock. We could gain no in- 
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formation from the people, relative to any thing that might have 
been found; for, in answer to whatever we said to the peasantry, 
we received replies in the Breton tongue, of which we could 
only articulately distinguish the word gaeMc, and this was 
repeated whenever we accosted them. I have been informed by 
a priest, but I know not how far it may be correct, that the word 
Camac signifies, literally, in the Breton language, a field of fiesh: 
if this be the true meaning of the word, it would lead one to 
conjecture that these stones, were placed in memory of some 
great battle, or as memorials in a common cemetery of the dead. 
The people have a singular custom whenever their cattle are 
diseased of coming amongst these stones, to pray to St. Cor¬ 
nelius for their recovery. Such a practices may be a remnant of 
Pagan superstition continued in Christian times; but, I must 
remark, that St. Cornelius is the patron saint of the neighbour¬ 
ing church. 

I cannot learn that the peasantry of this country have any 
traditions about Carnac ; and I must here observe, that no rela¬ 
tions or accounts, given either by the poor or more enlightened 
people of Britanny, can be relied upon. From thd villiiige of 
Carnac adjacent to the curious Celtic remain, you have an exten¬ 
sive view of the sea, and the projecting line of land, that extends 
along Quiberon Bay. When about quitting this wretched little 
village, we witnessed the singular funeral of a poor Breton. The 
body was placed within a coffin of rough boards rudely nailed 
together, and carried to the church door in a cart drawn by two 
0|#n, yoked to each other with hay-bands. The funeral retinue 
consisted of a few women completely enveloped by long black 
cloaks. 

The Breton language appears to me, from the number of 
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French words I continually hear spoken with it, far more corrupted 
than the Welsh. I imagine it probably arises from the people of 
Britanny holding a freer intercourse, and having mixed more 
with the French, than the Welsh formerly did with the English ; 
this may be accounted for, as Britanny is certainly a country 
easy of access, nor is it defended or insulated by those barrier 
mountains that clnuacterise Wales. 

The Bretons do not resemble in countenance either the Nor¬ 
mans or French, nor have they much of the Welsh character. 
They are a rude, uncivilised, simple peojde, dirty and idle in their 
habits. Their costume is generally a broad-flapped hat, beneath 
wlrich their hair hangs long and loose ; a coat lined with scarlet, 
and sometimc's the up])er jiart of the coat of dark mulberry 
colour, and tin? oflu'r lower half or skirts of the same colour, 
but of a faded tint, this diversity appearing to be entirely the 
effect of taste or choice, and not that of necessity ; a white waist¬ 
coat, lined also with scark't, and a broad belt round the waist, 
corresponding with the colour oftJie lining, or sometimes plaided, 
like a Scotch cloak. The goat-skin dress is also very commonly 
worn, particularly in Bas Bretagne. Very few go barefooted; 
wooden shoes, being generally used by men, women, and chil¬ 
dren. The women are invariably dressed in the peculiar costume 
I have already described; it differs here and there, but not im¬ 
portantly, in some of the districts. Many of the women of the 
very poorest kind, wear this dress till it becomes so dirty, patched, 
tattered, and ragged, that you can scarcely trace what it had ori¬ 
ginally been ; and I have seen several children so wretchedly off 
for clothing, that they run about almost in a state of nature. 
The women who appear tolerably respectable, and are dressed 
decently in their singular costume, look florid and healthy; while 
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those attired in the ragged garments, bear a squalid and meagre 
aspect: this arises, I am induced, to believe from the greater dirt 
and poverty of the latter class. 

The chesnut abounds in Britanny; there are many large forests 
composed entirely of that tree: their produce, boiled in milk, 
supplying a means of subsistence for the poor during the greater 
part of the year. Tlie people collect the chesnuts in sacks, 
and pile them up within their cabins: several families are even 
so needy, that they seldom taste the luxury of bread; but these 
are amongst the children of wretchedness in the extreme degree. 
I am informed that, in the neighbourhood of Brest, the lower 
orders resort to acorns, as well as chesnuts, for food, which 
have some nutritious quality when boiled in milk. The Breton 
houses (excepting in the towns) are generally built of mud, 
without order or convenience. It is absolutely a common 
thing, in Britanny, for men, women, children, and animals, all 
to sleep together in the same apartment, upon no other resting 
place, than that of the substantial earth, covered with some 
straw. We once saw, near Josselin, a man drive into his cabin 
a cow, and a horse, followed by a pig, and afterwards entering 
himself, he shut to the door. 

I can confidently aver, from my own observation of the Welsh 
and the Bretons, that the latter are by no means so civilised, so 
industrious, so rich, or well being, and are in all respects inferior 
to the Welsh. Indeed, they do not appear as if springing from the 
same origin, and are but one degree above nature in an almost 
savage state; while their dirty habits, (too filthy to bear descrip¬ 
tion,) and their wretched manner of living, sink them in a great 
measure, below the rank of human beings, 'fhe Bretons have 
no bards, no poetic legends, no traditions, like the Welsh, which. 
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hov?€ver wild, or improbable, display tbe genius and imagination 
of that simpk and venerable people. You will ask me, perhaps, 
why I speak thus confidently f)f the Bretons, when I am ignorant 
of their native language; but in Britanny, the people who live in 
the towns, speak alike French, and Patois, as in Wales, where 
the inhabitants of cities are equally conversant with the Welsh 
and English, louring my excursion in Wales, 1 lieardcontinually 
some recurrence to their ancient history, some tradition, or le¬ 
gendary tale; but I have never met with a single instance of this 
kind in Britanny, 

1^1)0 Bretons inhabit a fine country, ca])ablc of rendering 
them j)rosj)erons and wealthy, bul little cultivated by their own 
excTtions; and they ow(^ their (bief supj)ort to the abundant 
fon'sts of chesnut, and the indigenous jnoductions of their soil. 
Vast tracts of country appear overgrown with wood, in some 
])arls ini})cnctrably thick and wild; others, where a riehlv 
laden harvest would amply repay the labours of the plough, 
remains totally neglected. The Breton grovels on from day to 
day, and i'rom year to year, in the same supine idleness and dirt. 
If yoju chance to meet a Breton, and ask him wJiy, when there 
arc' so many groves of apple-trees he does not make cider, (for 
the greater ejuantity is imported from Normandy,) he wnll tell 
you, his father never did so. If you say, why not grow more 
corn, he answers, I have gathercxl chesnuts from a boy. 

In some parts of' this country, I have been informed by an 
intelligent Frenchman, who is well acquainted wdth the people 
and their language, that the Bretons w'ear their wretched 
clothing unchanged till it literally rots upon their backs. A 
few da^s since I was rambling near the town^ when a poor 
woman, w'ho spoke French as tvell as Patois, came up to me, 
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and begged relief in the former tongue. She we* a©corapanic?d 
by tWo of her children, who Were even offensively b^;rimed hi 
dirt I gave her a trifle, and asked her why she sulked her 
infants to be in such a filthy state. The woman answered with 
perfect simplicity, that they were not worse than other people’s, 
that the river run as far off as the bottom of her'g^en, and 
that she should have the trouble of taking them to it, if they 
were to be washed. Such a reply is so perfectly characteristic 
of a Breton bom, that it needs no comment. If the people of 
this country are more poor and wretched than those of other 
provinces, it arises from their total want of industry and 
exertion. 

Certainly the present race have greatly degenerated from 
their ancestors; the Bretons were once a more civilized and 
flourishing people; their decline may be attributed, in a grc^at 
measure, to the loss of their independence. Formerly Bretagne 
possessed its own sovereign, immunities, and laws, but from tlu' 
time this province became annexed to the crown of France, 
they lost, with their liberty and importance, the energy of a 
free people, and gri^dually sunk into poverty and neglect- IVIosl 
of our ancient metrical romances derive their origin from the 
genius and effusions of the Breton bards. Many of the earl\ 
Norman poets avowed the subjects of their lays were likewise 
borrowed from the Bretons ; but at the present time they havi‘ 
not in Britanny any legendary songs or poems that sprung from 
their bards. I say this, because I have made every possible 
inquiry to gain full information, and I could’never learn that 
they retained any portion, however obscure, of their ancient 
poetry or traditions; find I think it most probable tlhit, in tlie 
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joum^ we Imve made through this }wovince, I sboiiUl have 
become acquainted with the existence of sudh. l^enda» were 
they still preserved. 

On the early state of Britanny y6u probably expect I sbcnild 
say something; but ranote as I am here from all literwy autho¬ 
rities, I must decline entering into a formal disquisition on 
the origin of the Bretons, and shall content myself with giving 
you an opinion on tlie subject hitherto ineditedj but which 
entirely corrcsjwnds with my own. “ While we discard as 
“ ajmcryphal the relation, that the inhabitants of Britanny owe 
“ their origin to.a colony transported thither from our island 
“ under Maximus, in the year of our redemption 384, or that a 
“ century later, Armorica was peopled by the fugitive Britons, 
“ who sought an asylum from the Saxon usurpation, we will 
“ not deny but the concurrent testimony of some writers render 
“ it jirobable that such emigrations actually took place; but the 
“ wanderers found in Armorica, a kindred nation, alike in man- 
“ ners^s in language, exhibiting, as the white cliffs of their 
“ opposed shores, although dissevered by the ocean, indubitable 
“ marks of an unity of source. For the authority of Tacitus, 
“ further confirmed by that of Bede, ascribes one common 
“ origin to the Britons and Gauls. The very appellation of 
“ Gaili’s, bestowed by the French on the Welsh, confirms this 
“ opinion. The identity of language existing between them 
“ has been established in a most convincing manner by the 
“ father of our English antiquaries, in the introduction to his 
“ Britannia. The agreement between the Patois, or Bas Breton 
“ tongue and the Welsh, is too obvious to need the support of 
“ any strained analogy, their only difference appears to be, that 
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en die fimner a largor portion of the language of the Franks 
** (iiself a compound of the Xatin and Teutonic) has been 
“ engrafted. The ancient appellation of this district waS merely 
a latinized form of a Celtic term, — Ar mor, signifying upon 
“ the sea, morinwyr, dwellers upon the sea-coast; whence 
“ Armorica, Morini. — ‘ Extremique hominum morini,' Virg. 
“ iEn. 8. The more modern appellation must have been derived 
“ from the emigration of the Britons before alluded to, on the 
“ invasion of their island by the Saxons. No mention of the 
“ inhabitants of Asmorica, under the designation of Britons, 
“ occurring till about that period. 

“ The elegant Gibbon, rejecting the alleged abject state of 
“ the Britons on the secession of the Romans from their terri- 
“ tory, furnishes us with the following summary of the lustory 
“ of the insular and continental Britons at that period; 
“ and in this opinion he has been followed by succeeding 
“ writers of repute: — ‘ Whilst Italy was ravaged by the 
“ Goths, and a succession of feeble tyrants oppressed 
“ the provinces beyond the Alps, the British island sepa- 
“ rated itself from the body of the Roman empire. The 
“ regular forces which had guarded that remote province had 
“ been gradually withdrawn, and Britain was abandoned, without 
“ defence, to the Saxon pirates, and the savages of Ireland 
“ and Caledonia. The Britons, reduced to this extremity, no 
“ longer relied on the doubtful aid of a declining monarchy. 
“ They assembled in arms, repelled the invaders, and rejoiced 
“ in the important discovery of their own strength. Afflicted 
“ by similar calamities, and actuated by the same spirit, the 
“ Armorican provinces (a name which comprehended the 
“ maritime countries of Gaul between the Loire and the 
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** Seine) resolved to imitate the example of the neighbouring 
“ island. They expelled the Roman magistrates, who acted 
“ under the authority of the usurper Constantine, and a free 
“ government was established among a people who had so 
“ long been subject to the arbitrary will of a master.’ ” 
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Vsaaes. 

We are now, my dear-, journeying towards the banks of 

the Loire, and purpose quitting this place to-morrow night. 
Our excursion to Vannes has afforded us great pleasure. The 
town is delightfully situated in a fine country. Tlie walls 
of the city, intended for defence in times of feudal warfare, 
are yet very j)erfect, and convey a better idea of an ancient 
fortified town than any place I have yet seen. The houses are 
built of stone; but by no niejins of modern date. I have ob¬ 
served nothing very remarkable in the churches here, except it 
be the dress of the Sacristan, which still displays the custom of 
days long past, being, like that of Ploermel, mi-partie red and 
blue. 

The walks about Vannes are exceedingl y agreeable, and present 
fine combinations of picturesque objects, such as a painter would 
select. One of these is peculiarly adapted for the pencil, and 
may be seen from an eminence near the city. A natural bower 
of lofty beech and chesnut trees form a delightful canopy, 
spreading their large and thick branches all around. Broken 
crags of rock, overgrown with moss and vegetation, hang above 
the river that flows beneath, reflecting every object, like a fairy 
world, on its glassy and unruffled surface. The high and ta¬ 
pering spires of the cathedral, with several venerable Gothic 
towers, appear rising above the autumnal verdure of some ma¬ 
jestic trees. On the opposite bank, the city walls skirt the 
margin of the stream ; — their grey and machicolated battlements 
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beautifully contrasted with the broad green masses of ivy that 
cling to their base. 

It affords me some amusement, in the way of novelty, that 
the great fair of Vannes happens to be at this time. The town 
and the market really present a very diverting scene of mirth 
and hilarity, — thronged, as they are, by people arrayed in their 
holiday attire. The dress, in this part of Britattny, is much the 
same as I have already described, but of a gayer decoration, 
many of the women having their jackets, &c. trimmed with a 
sort of tinsel resembling gold lace. From the window of my 
chamber T have a full view of the lively throng. The bagj)ipe, 
an instrument common enough in Britanny, is at this moment 
accompanying, with all its detestable drone, the musical chorus 
of a great drum, sounded to attract the notice of the multitude 
towards the jiortable nuigasin of a wandering charlatan, who 
sells physic both for the body and soul, dealing alike in mira¬ 
culous drugs and still nu)re miraculous saints. An old woman, 
attired in the very emblems of Spring, her cap surmounted 
with Howlers, is entertaining a party of young girls, something 
like our gyj)sies, with foreboding to them the certainty of good 
husbands; while their eager looks and smiling aspect betray 
their confidence in such pleasing hopes. This woman’s thin 
emaciated figure ; her brown, shrivelled, and parched visage, so 
decked with finery, conveys to my fancy the perfect resemblance 
of an Egyptian mummy, with all its gilded envelope, that had I 
chanced to meet her in the Museum at Paris, I should have 
taken her for an importation of M. Denon’s from Thebes. Her 
words, like the sybils of old, are held sacredly prophetic; and 
they tell me she is remarkable for her fluent harangues : but, 
with all her eloquence, I fancy she must be looked upon as an 
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epitaph, that speaks finely, yet still puts one always in mind of 
mortality itself. Another aged Breton, who professes to cure 
la gale, distributes her potions, and her cider (with which she 
regales all comers) out of the same measure, and accommodates 
her customers with roasted chesnuts or wooden shoes. The 
Bretons are a most rude race of people. Their gaiety even 
partakes, in a greater degree, (>1’ the character of savage wildness 
than that of animated enjoynuMit. 

Tlie Revolution has, as usual, made sad destructive work in 
Vannes. Nearly all the (iothic ethfices were destroyed at tliat 
period. In the ruins of the church of the (A>rdeliers (now con¬ 
verting into the garden of a jn ivate liouse), Mr. S-discoveretl 

the broken and shattered remains of the statiu' that had formerly 
been placed upon the tomb of Arthur Duke of Britanny. The 
following inscription once apj)eared ('iigraven on the stone table 
that supported the figure, but does not now t'xist. 

“ Cp gist Ic large prince 4rtiir Dtit tie I5refagne, qui trepaasa an 
Chateau be I’Jfile le xxvii ^oiiqt .mcccxu. prir 3 IDten que 0 on Ijrrme sort 
en reposf, amen.” 

Amongst other fragments may be seen a mutilated effigy, said 
to represent the Countess de iNiontfbrt, the heroine of Menne- 
bon; but it could never have been designed for her memorial, 
as it is not of her time, and 1 believe she was buried at 

Vitry, near Rennes. While Mr. S-with true antiquarian 

spirit is employed in delineating the shattered remains of Arthur’s 
statue, I take the opportunity of writing to you; and apropos, 
before we leave the subject of antiquities, I must tell you, that in 
the neighbourhood of Vannes, stands the ruined abbey of Saint 
Gildas, of which that celebrated lover Abelard was the superior: 
they say, too, the chair he used to occupy, is still seen within 
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its walls. Of the chateau D’Ermine, once so considerable a 
palace, in Vannes, scarcely a vestige now remains: it was with 
some difficulty we discovered its scite, and the inconsiderable 
portion that yet exists. The chateau D’Ermine, was formerly 
connected with the town walls; and I have been shown, by a 
French gentleman, the archway (now blocked up) situated above 
tlie deep fosse, through which it is recorded De Clisson passed, 
after so narrowly escaping death. As I am certain you are not 
acquainted with the circumstance to which I allude, and believing 
the relation of it may afford you some gratification, w hen noticing 
the anti(jui(ies ol’\'aiiiies, I shall here give you the following 
brief account. 

Long after the battle of Auray, by one of those changes, so 
common in ])o]itical states, Sir Oliver de Clisson became a bitter 
enemy to the English ; nor was he entirely subjected to the obe¬ 
dience of John d(; Montfort, tlien reigning Duke of Britanny. 
The English, at the solicitation of the Earl, had sent over large 
Ibrces, to assist him in opposing the tyranny of the French King; 
but having bei’ore their arrival compromised with France, De 
JMontfort suffered the English forces to endure every hardship 
and w'ant, without affording them relief. The threatened ven¬ 
geance of England alarmed his fears, and resolved him to attempt 
by some master-stroke of policy, regaining the favour he had 
lost. Considering therefore how deadly a hatred the English 
court cherished towards De Clisson, he determined to offer the 
expiation of his own offence, by the murder of Sir Oliver. To 
accomplish this treacherous purpose, he solemnly convened an 
assembly of Breton nobles, to be held at Vannes, and amongst 
others particularly invited, with every show of amity, De Clisson, 
De Beaumanoir, and De Laval; receiving these guests with the 
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most kind ’and condescending hospitality, they entertained no 
suspicion of his purpose, and before their departure from Vannes, 
invited him and his court to grace a magnificent banquet they 
had prepared. 

Towards the conclusion of the feast, Dc IVIontfort mentioned 
the chateau dT^rmine, the new ducal pumice he was building In 
Vannes, and solicited De Clisson, who was an excellent judge of 
masonry, to gt) over the (‘difice with him. The unsusj>ecting 
Baron fell into the snare, and readily consented to accompany 
the Duke, attended by Beaumanoir and Laval. De Montfort, 
under pretext of conversing with these nobles aj)art, induced Sir 
Oliver to visit the keep aloiits where he was no sooner ascended, 
than several armed men, who were conc(‘aled in order to surprise 
him, suddenly rushed iqion the Baron, and forcibly dragging him 
into another apartment, placed heavy irons upon his limbs. B(>au- 
manoir, and Laval, hearing a loud outcry from above, .susj)ccted 
some violent design against their friend; and turning towanls De 
Montfort to demand an explanation, his (piivering lip and pallid 
aspect confirmed the sus])icions they had formed. “ For God’s 
sake,” exclaimed Laval, “what is this? Do not, I implore you, 
harm Dc Clisson !” “ Lord De Laval,” said the Earl, “ mount 
quickly your horse — go hence where yon list; this is no affair to 
meddle with.” “ Never,” rejoinejlLjival; “ 1 will not depart without 
Sir Oliver.” Beaumanoir then einpiired where he was. The Duke 
answered him, by drawing a dagger from beneath his vest; and, 
clenching it with a firm grasp, advanced towards the astonished 
Beaumanoir; regarding him fiercely, he exclaimed, “ Hark thee, 
Beaumanoir, —would’st thou be like thy master ?” “ Aye, lord,” 

replied tire knight; “ but his keeping must be good, if justice hold 
the ward.” De Montfort paused, and Beaumanoir observing 
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tlie Duke half frantic, from the workings of a turbulent and 
baneful passion, hoped by supplication to move liis soul to pity: 
he threw himself at his royal master’s feet, and thus bespoke him 
fairly : — “ My I^ord, the great opinion that we had of your ho¬ 
nour, and true nobility of heart, brought us hither in your com¬ 
pany. God’s will be done, but not the rash suggestions of a dis¬ 
tempered passion ; dishonour not yourself; break not the oath of' 
princes, lest men should deem them false, and so misdoubt their 
trust.” “ Go then, Ileaumanoir,” exclaimed the Duke; “ thou 
shalt havener better, nor worse than thy master.” Beaumanoir was 
instantly seized, and loaded with irons, ^^'^hen this unjust and vio¬ 
lent act becanu! known throughout ^'annes, the EaiTs conduct was 
universally censured ; but such was his power, and the terror it 
inspired, that none durst interpose, “ between the lion, and his 
wrath.” 

The same night l)e Montlinl aj)pointed Jbr the perpetration 
of the murders both of l)e (.’lisson and Beaumanoir ; three several 
times were! the irons taki’ii i’rom the limbs of Sir Oliver, to lead 
him forth to execution, aceoriling as the Duke’s fluctuating pur¬ 
pose wavered in a mijid, yet young in blood. De Laval, who 
remaini'd with De* Montfort, alternately argued, soothed, con¬ 
jured, and even re])roached him, still entreating De Caisson’s life 
might be s])ured. At length he threw himself at his feet, and 
implored that, lor God’s love. Sir Oliver’s blood might not blot 
his princely name: “ If he has wronged you,” said Laval, “ why 
let him answer it, even to the death, but by a fair and open 
course of arms ; the sword of De Clisson, that helped to place 
the crown of Britanny upon your head, can defend the justice of 
its master’s cause. Vour quarrel cannot be just against him.” 

“ Go your way, Laval,” replied De JMontlbrt. “ If ’tis not 
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justice, let me then show cruelty; for I am resolved he dies.” 
“ If you are,” answered Laval, “ there lives not a man in Britanny, 
but will curse you: Richard, or his English court, will not thank 
you for the murder of' De Clisson, to whom you gave the rights 
of hospitality, fed at his board, drank from his cup, and then 
with unwashed hands from the meal, bathed them in his blood.” 
De Montfort, to rid himself of the importunate solicitations of 
Laval, bid him go, saying, he would think upon this affair in the 
morning. The Earl then retired to his chamber and sent for 
one of his dependants, an esquire, to whom he gave orders, 
that as soon as the inhabitants of the castle were sunk into 
sleep, the work of blood should be accomplisluHl. 

During the night, at that still hour, when silence and dark¬ 
ness, convey a solemn interest to the mind, and call up the 
peaceful reflections of innocence, or awaken the (errific images 
of guilt, the passion of De ]Vlontf()rt calme'd ; he saw and shud¬ 
dered at the abyss of horror into which he had plunged his soul; 
he paced the room in violent agitation ; the terrors of his mind 
shook the seat of reason, and thrilled through every fibre of his 
frame; large drops of chilling damps fell f'rom his brow; he called 
in fearful and loud accents repeatedly upon the name of Do 
Clisson, at one moment bidding the kn ight who slept in the 
adjoining room attend him, and at the next dismissing him with 
angry words. The morning came — when the es(|uire to whose 
charge he had entrusted the murder, hastily entered the chamber 
of the count, and found him in a half-frantic state, from agony 
and remorse. “ Is De Clisson dead ?” ejaculated the Duke, in a 
voice that feared even to trust its own sounds ? “ He is,” replied 
the man. The eyes of De Montfort glared with terror upon him ; 
and, hastily starting up, he seized him by the arm, and giving 
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way to the mingled transports of fury and remorse, exclaimed, 
“ This, — this is a pitiful good-morrow. Would I had had Laval, 
but honest men about me: henceforth all peace to me is gone; 
and, for you, the base tool of a madman’s passion, the wretched 
instrument of a murderer’s fury, quit my castle, and never let 
me see your face again.” “ Not so, my Lord,” replied the 
(isquire ; “ calm the terrors of your remorse, for I can provide 
the remedy.” “ There is none for death,” said De Montfort, 
mournlidly. “ But De Clisson is living,” rejoined the dependant; 
“ tlie order for his dealh, given by you in anger is not yet exe¬ 
cuted, and tlie Lord dc' Laval waits without to speak with you.” 
Laval seized the moment when De INlonlfort, relieved from the 
liorror of a su]i])osed crime, was most likt'ly to hear favourably 
an offer of acetnnmodation. And he procured the liberty, both 
of Beaumanoir and De C’lisson. on the ])ayment of a large ransom. 
Some time after Sir Oliver complained to the King of France, of 
this unjust and coni])(dled surrender of his property, and by many 
losses and misfortunes ensuing from it, De Montfort was severely 
punished for bis l)ase and treacherous design. 
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Valines 

We purposed, my dear-, quitting Vannes this day; but 

some little trouble about our passport delayc'd the time, and we 
determined to remain here till to-morrow. You have, T believe, 
frequently heard of the purtieularity of the I'reiieh in regard to 
passports; but you eau have no idea what an annoy a nee they 
are to persons who travel in the remote parts of Eranee, where 
they arc a thousand times more troublesome than upon the 
high roads near I’aris, &e. fhe Ereiuh cannot go thirty miles 
without the government thus giving them a sanction, which, if 
they chance to lose, they are left at the mercy ol a gv//rA//7//c; 
and the military jiower thus exercising the; civil functions, is 
frequently extremely insolent in the display of its autho¬ 
rity. A droll instance of this kind occurred to an English 
gentleman, who related the circumstance to us. WHic-n you an* 
travelling in the night, perhajis half-asleep, and in total dark¬ 
ness, a gendarme presents himself’ at the carriage window, and 
demands the passports of the travellers within; they are ex¬ 
amined and returned. So it happened to this gentleman; he 
took back his passport, jvut it in his pocket, and composed himself 
again to sleep. During the night some of his fellow-passengers 
stopt on the road, and the next morning iqvon entering a town, 
he was again desired to produce his passport; he handed it to 
the gendarme, who had no sooner examined its contents, than 
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he insisted that the gentleman should not be suffered to proceed 
on his journey, till he could give an account of himself to the 
police, and receive advices from Paris in what manner the 
gov'crnment chose to dispose of him. Upon enquiry into the 
meaning of all this, the astonished traveller found, tliat during 
t|je night, a mistake had occurred in returning the passports, 
and that he had received one that described the person, and 
belonged to an old woman wliom they had left upon the road. In 
consequence of this, he was detained, and the Englishman feared 
the most serious consequences ; but having l)ecn formerly a pri¬ 
soner in France, nearly eleven years, he so perfectly understood 
the language, and the manner of procedure in such an affair,' 
that he very soon regained his liberty. 

I have now been so long a wanderer in France, that you will 
expect me to say something in regard to my opinion of the 
generality of the peojde; but, j^erhaps, I am not entirel}^ unpre¬ 
judiced, being too thoroughly English to feel much charmed 
with the dazzling tinsel exterior of mere French politeness. 
The ladies of this country gciu'raJIy term a very terrible idea 
of the restraint which they suppose is forced upon English 
women ; they consider it a most dull and ridicvdous thing that 
wc never frequ^^nt public places with some select male friend; 
and I have been told a thousand times, that the English 
husbands are the most jealous monsters in the world. What a 
pity it is that we were not born in this happy land, where 
liberty flourishes like weeds, that choak up flowers and all. 

I once travelled with a very pretty Frenchwoman, and one of 
these kind and attentive friends, when I was stupid enough to 
mistake the gentleman for Madame’s husband; the lady, in 
order to set me right, and at the same time excite my envy for 
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the superiorly happy state of wedded freedom in her country, 
assured me he was nb such thuig, and, added she, with a half- 
compassionate air, “ You must not judge the customs of France 
by those of England; we enjoy a more liberal intercourse ol' 
friendship ; the graces of a lady belong as much to her husband’s 
friends as they do to the husband himsell’, and no restraint is 
laid upon her pleasures. For my own part, I often travel witfi 
my friend, pour passer Ic fnits." She tlien turned to the 
gentleman, wlio was the complaisant echo to all she said; anti 
making use of him, ascertain stage heroines do of their con¬ 
fidants, namely, to tell them all they know, that the audience 
may be made acfpiainted with it. “ I assure you. Monsieur,” 
said the lady, “ the English womt'u are the greatest slaves in 
the world: before they marry, they are shut up < // pcusiou, anil 
afterwards they are obliged to nurse their chiltlren ; and if they 
dared but take the little iliversion of going to the theatre, or 
travelling as I do with you, their husbands would turn thehi out 
of doors for such a trifle ; quelle Ipraiiiiie!” The friend assented 
to all this, and opened an attack upon our barbartnis taste in 
the art of cookery, assuring the lady we were even ahsuril 
enough to wash and flour poultry l)eft)r(‘ it was dresseil. This 
seemed a mighty w'ant of common st-nse; f()r he finished the 
remark wdth a most significant shrug, and exclaimed, ce drole 
pays la. 

The French ladies w'ith all their boasted liberty, are in my 
opinion, generally unhapjiy wives ; for the husband who so com- 
plaisantly admits the attendance of a gallant, has seldom much 
affection, and still less respect for liis w'ife. Monsieur le Marie 
pays the most flattering attention to the whole sex, and treats 
the partner of his fortunes with a carelessness, or want of 
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common good-breeding, tliat is even harsh in its expression. 
This is truly French, and may be traced to its original source 
in a want of real delicacy ; a Frenchman, with all his politeness, 
is naturally coarse, and the indulgence in a perpetual want of 
decorum under his own roof, begets a familiarity that ultimately 
sinks into the nvost vulgar excesses of brutal habits. What 
conduct can such a man expect from his wife, whose manners 
and morals his own example has helped to corrupt? yet, he 
forsooth talks ol' honour, Vhonneur d' un Frangah. 

Although it is undoubtedly true, that amongst the French 
we sometimes meet with persons who are equally polite, 
courteous, and well-bred, yet what will you say to me, when I, 
tell you, that according to my notion ol‘ things, the French 
peo})le in general arc not really and virtually so polite as the 
English. All our modern beaux and young ladies, who are 
charmed with la mode de. Paris, would rise in arms against me 
for saying this; but 1 would ask them in what real politeness 
consists ? If paying you compliments so extravagant, that you 
doubt if they are not intended to ridicule you, be polite, then 
are the Fn'iich truly so : if being charmed w'ith all you do say, 
and all you do not say, constitutes the art, the French possesS’ 
it to the very last, degree. But politeness seems to me no¬ 
thing more than the habit of a benevolent and polished mind, 
that seeks to oblige, but never to wound your feelings, or 
humble your self-esteem: can the French be said to possess 
this, when they will personally offer you every attention, and 
at the same time abuse your country, your customs, and your 
government, with the most unceremonious freedom before your 
face ; and although they are aw^are of the greater reserve that 
characterises the manners of your nation, they will frequently 
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Utter such coarse things before an Englishwoman, that her deli¬ 
cacy is pained by hearing them. 

A Fremtiunun’s whole life is apparently a great jcu dc theatre. 
He seems always to be acting something he does not feel: 
he will grimace the finest affections of the human lu?art, till 
the whole intercourse of society becomes like' a dramatic scene, 
where they play so long the same piece, that the farce is so 
completely understood, you no longer give in to the illusion. 
Not the aged heroine, who comes, t()rth on some stage wliere 
she has exhibited lor tin* last finty years, made u]) with every 
aid of ])aint, gaiidiness, and show, to atleet the youth she no 
longer retains ;—not even is she a combination of mon- deception 
than the* well-pninted artifice of the French character. A 
Frenchman is a l)eing of sentiimMit : si'iitiinenl is his theme, his 
glory. Elcvatioti dc ramc, — tes (ijfcclioiix dn c(ciir, — art' phrases 
that he mingles even with the most common subjt'cts of dis¬ 
course. Art seems pt'ipetuallv at war with N'atnre, till she is 
fairly drivt'ii out of tht' fit'ld ; or, it’ von now and then chance to 
meet her, ])oor Nature is so disgiiist'd, that ’tis ten to one if you 
find her out. 

A Frenchman’s mode of sju'cch is like his character, accom¬ 
modating upon all occasioii.'. and carries with it a most t'xtni- 
ordiuary latitude. iMonsieur is (iii dcscsj)(iir it you are dying, 
he is etpially au dcxcxjxtir if he treads upon your toes ; Madame 
is affcctionnce towards yourself, ami ajfcctioimcc towards her 
monkey, and, in like manner, the most extravagant phrases are 
used upon subjects of no meaning or sinct'rity. 

You will be surprised at hearing, that amongst the inferior 
orders, the men in this country perform offices the meanest 
would not stoop to in England; for, even in Paris, where the 
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people are more polished, they make the beds, and attend the 
rooms, just like our house-maids. In travelling, I have some¬ 
times lodged at large hotels, where there has not bosip a female 
belonging to the house, and the waiter has frequently asked me, 
in the most civil terms, if he should help me dress before the 
hour of dinner, with an assurance that he was accustomed to such 
an office. At several of the best hotels in Paris, your bed-cham¬ 
ber is the apartment, in which you sit or receive your friends ; 
and if you haj)j)en to leave your door unlocked, your room stands 
a chance ol’ being entered by one of these gentlemen-house- 
raaids, without the least gi^•en warning. In the same manner, 
a porter or postillion will come into your chamber for luggage, 
&c. saris ceremonk. Such things are trifling ; b«t when taken in 
the aggregate, they certainly show a prevailing want of decorum 
in the people. 

And 1 must here relate to you a ludicrous circumstance of a 
similar nature that occurred to me but this morning, before I was 
up. I was suddenl}' awakened by some person opening my door, 
and telling me in most courteous terms, they were come to dress 
my wig : — " IVIy wig!” said 1, hall asleep, and looking through the 
curtains ; “ I have no wig to dress.” When I perceived a French 
barber, loaded with all the implements of his trade, who stood 
bowing before me*, down to the very ground. I could scarcely 
forbear laughing aloud, his powdered hair, like a chevaux-de-frise, 
covered by a lall ol’ snow, stood erect aboye a countenance, that 
looked as if he lived upon his own soap. I le carried in one hand 
Mambrino’s helmet, and in the other a painted wig-block, more 
hideous than his own visage. I begged him immediately to retire; 
but Monsieur I’Artiste des Perruques would by no means betray 
the complaisance of his country, or precipitately retreat, without 
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apologizing for his intrusion. He shrugged up his shoulders, and 
declared he was au descfipoir^ for having disturbed me, which 
arose fronvhis mistake, as he was engaged to faire Ja tele (Vun 
Monsieur, in the next room. So saying, he made his exit, witl> 
at least half-a-dozen more hows. Wien I mentioned this occur¬ 
rence to a French lady here, she thought nothing at all of it, but 
told me her valet often dressed her hair whilst she was in bed ! 
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My Di.Aii-, \iintes. 

We hiive liad a most unpleasant and lati<>uing journey to Nantes. 
Tlje day alter I last wrote; we (juitted Vaiuies, at nine o’cloek in 
the evening, and at three in the morning arrived at La Roche 
Bernard, wliere we wene t)hliged to alight, in order to cross the 
,1’erry. The* darkness was so great, we could not distinguish any 
ohject, and the elense lc)g. in which we were envelopeil, wet xis 
through like rain. Above an hour and a hall’eUpsed, belbre the 
horses and carriage could be got out ol’the boat; during that 
time we remained in total darknt'ss, nearly perished with cold, 
upon the banks of’ the river. At length we continued our jour¬ 
ney, and at five in the afternoon, got sale to the very large and 
beautiful city of Nantes. A scene entirely new then ])resented 
itself. We had left far behind us the dirty towns of Jhetagne, and 
were once more in an extensive, j)o])ulous, and busv citv. 

Tht! modern part of’ Nantes is an elegant town ; the streets 
. are broa<l, clean, and well built ; the ancient w’alls remain in 
some parts entirely perfcxl; and a nobk' feudal castle, sur¬ 
rounded by a deep ditch, ])resents a most striking and pic- 
tures(pie embellishment to the grandeur of the place. We have 
seen both the college, the public library, and cathedral. The 
latter lias severely suff’ered during the Revolution, all the fine 
painted glass having been destroyed at that time. The most in¬ 
teresting object in the cathedral is the superb monument of 
Francois, Duke of Britanny, and his wife. It consists of two re- 
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cumbent fii^ures, representing the Duke and Duchess, cut in 
white marble, of most exquisite sculpture. At eacJi corner 
of the toi^ apjiear, standing in an ereet position, the figures of 
Justice, Temperance, Fortitude, and Prudence, they are of tlie 
natural size, and so finely executed, lliat you luav contemplate 
them, till you almost limey they were about to move. A lion, 
and a grey hound lie at the I'eet of the Duke and Duclu'ss. At the 
head, and aromid the monument on which the (;fHgies recline, an* 
carved the figures of St. Louis, and (i'harlemague, and the twelve- 
apostles. lieueath are several monks rc-pre-st-iited in l)lack and 
white marble. On a brass plate inserted at the head of the tomb 
this inscription appears : 

“ Tomheau ck' Francois Deux, dernier Due de llretagiu-, mort 
“ a ^’overon le nenf .S(>ptembre 1 ISH; de Marguerite-de llrc-lagne 
“ .sa premier Femme, et de Marguerite- de- I'oix sa seconde- 
‘‘ Femme. l.es restes d’Arthnr tre)isimc- Due tie; Hre-tague, 
“ Cemite de Riclie-me^nt C’onnetahle elt- France-, me)rt a Xjiules le 
“ 26 Decembre 1458; y out tl-Le de'-post-s le 28 Aout 1817.” 

This beautiful monument was exe-cute-el by an artist uamt-el 
Michel Colombo, eiccording to the elirections of the l)uche-ss 
Anne tie Breteigue. It was de)t)metl ft)r elestriiction at the- Re-vo¬ 
lution ; but some monks succt-etletl in taking it tt) pit-ct-s ; anel, the» 
better to concetd it from the saveiges, who maele w;ir with every 
relic of the liberal arts, they burietl this tomb, with all the figures, 
under ground, whence it was reniov'etl and again erecteel in 1817. 

Mr. S-consitlers it a much finer monument of the niiddle 

ages than any we have in England, and the most beautiful he has 
ever seen. 

The exchange at Nantes is a fine building. Upon the elevation 
of the fa 9 atle stand several figures, the appropriate emblems of 
a commercial city. We are most agreeably lodged at the hotel 
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de France, — an inn by no means inferior to the York H ouse, at 
Bath: it stands in a large square of very handsome houses. From 
our vrindow we have a view of the theatre, a beautiful stone 
building; the portico Is ascended by a flight of steps, and sup¬ 
ported by eight columns of tlie Corinthian order. There are many 
curious and ancient dwellings in Nantes ; but the streets are 
formed, in general, of lofty and haiulsonie stone-built houses. 
The proj)ortion.s of the cathedral are extremely noble, and the 
door-wavs of the richest Gothic architecture. It is much to be 
regretted that it has sustained so many injuries during the 
Revolution ; (and 1 may also obst'i ve, the building was never 
originally flnished) but at that ]>eriod, no church or convent 
escaped in Nantes; si'veral were left in absolute ruins, and 
the most sanguinary spirit was exhibited in all the proceedings 
of the Revolutionists. The tomb and effigy of John Dc Mont- 
fort, who so long contested his title to the duchy with Charles 
De Blois, was formerly in the cathedral, but it also shared the 
general destruction. In the Museum here, which, though 
small, has a very elegant collection of" interesting objects, 
chiefly of natural history, 1 could not view, without feelings 
of horror, the dried skin of a wretched German, suspended 
upon tlie walls : he was a Royalist, who behaved gallantly in 
support of the unfortunate Rourbons, but falling at last into 
the enemy’s ])ower, he was skinmd, rchile yet alive. In me¬ 
mory of their own cruelty, the people of'Nantes now display the 
dried and extended skin upon the walls of their Museum. 
Tliere was not indeed, throughout all France, a more revolution¬ 
ary or sanguinary set of peoj)le than the citizens of Nantes : to 
this day, a remnlant of their former spirit still exists, evidently 
betrayed by their conversation and remarks, on deeds long since 
acted. An elderly woman, who holds an office in the cathedral. 
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was relating to us some of tlie cruel barbarities that disgraced 
that period ; and she finished her narration, with observing, that 
“ all these things wore done to produce an essential good in the 
“ end ; desj)erate means being the best way to accomplish such 
“ a purpose.” 

The ancient inonasterit>s of the Carmelites and the Chartreuse 
were entirely destroyed; tlu' former so completely, that bou.ses are 
now built upon its scite. Tlu- latter was one of the richest con¬ 
vents in France, and possessed many vahial)le jiictures, treasures, 
and a rare library of manuscripts ami books, all burnt, and j)il- 
lagi'd by the revolutionists. So great was the sanctity of the 
monks of the Chartreuse, that after the Duchess Anne of Ilre- 
tagne had paid a visit to their convent, they careftilly unpaved 
every part of the building through which she had passed, believ¬ 
ing that the very sanctity of their stones, had been polluted by 
the footstep of a woman. The Duchess, c'Xtremely offended, re¬ 
turned the contpliment by midcting them ol' half their money, 
and lands. The polluted stone.s, were again re.stored to their jtlace, 
in order to appease the wrath of the Duclu'ss ; but not so the 
fines, which she still retained as ])ossc‘ssions of the crown. 

Near the ruins of the Chartreu.se, two little j)ainted images 
have lately been erected, each placed within the trunk of a tree, 
in memory of a remarkable miracle having bi‘en there accom¬ 
plished, many hundred years since. I'wo holy persons (who.se 
names I have forgotten) were pursued by an enemy to the Chris¬ 
tian faith, who sought their lives. The saints, unluckily, not 
being very expert in the use of their legs, could manage to run 
no farther than two oak trees, where they were obliged to halt; 
and praying to the Virgin for immediate assistance, the trees 
most opportunely separated in the middle of their trunks, and 
shut up the holy men, while their enemy passed by. 
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Pleased as I am with the beautiful buildings, and the fine city 
of Nantes, 1 cannot look upon tlie people without a feeling of 
abhorrence, when I remember the deeds of wickedness and blood, 
that have l)een acted within their walls, by the* fathers (and 
many still existing) of the jiresent inhabitants. Whilst I admired 
the castle, I shiiddc'red at the recollection of those sufferings, 
you have so often rc'jH'ated to me, of our unhajij)y * relative, 
who fell a sacrifice during the Revolution, and miserably perished 
in a glooniy dungeon, within the castle of Nantes. 

Mr. S-wi shell to ascertain if any ol’the monumental relics, 

that once so splendidly adonu'd the chapel of the (liartreuse, yet 
existed amidst llie scatterinl anil desolatiul ruins of the convent; 
and we walked towards tlii' few remaining cells, (now inhabited 
hv poor ])eople,) for the j)urpose of'making some enquiries. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we knocked at the litth' door of a cell, when a voice 
W'itliin, demanded what wi- wanted, l^pon stating our purpose, the 
voice aii'ain demanded— ‘ANdio are von ?” “ Straimers.”—“ What 
strangers ?” “ J'rieiids.” 'fhe door was then cautiously and slowly- 
opened by a tall jierson, dressed in jiiean apparel. He apjieared to 
he a man advanci'd in life; Ids com])lexion was of a pallid and 
sallow hue ; Ids hrows seemed contracted by a habitual frown ; 
and his grey hairs hung in disorder about a head and face, that 
nature had formed handsome, hut to which jienury had given an 
expression of melancholy and want. This poor man surveyed us 
with a penetrating look, and, bidding us welcome with an address, 

* Tliis cxccllont man, Mr. lirkl tin- ofllcc of C'liief Justice of Cape 

Itrcluii: Ills frcctloin was oifcrcil to him it lie woultl ilechui- himself by birth an 
Ameiican, but disdaining to deny his country or save his life by fiilsehood, lie per¬ 
sisted in avowing he was an EnglisAman. Jn coiisetptence of this he was throt^i into 
prison, where he experieneed every want, cruelty, and hardship, and at length died 
a lingering and painful ileatli, occasioned hy the most uumeritcil suflerings. 
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equally courteous and elegant, requested we would walk in. As 
soon as we entered, he made last the door, and led the way in 
silence to a little apartment, where, with a mmmer possessing 
j)eculiar dignity, but such as I cannot describe, he again bade us 
welcome, and requested we would sit down. “ \’ou are welcome,” 
said he, “ to the dwelling of misfortune ; — but you seem lii- 
tigued — and immediately this singidar man left us to procure 
some wine for our refreshment. Diiriim his short absence we 
had leisure to observe the cell. Every thing bes]ioke want and 
poverty. A slight partition divided it into two rooms. In one 
of these a wretched bed was places! on tiu' ground. A lew books 
and papers wore scattered upon ihetahh* in the other apartment; 
and round the walls hung several portraits, representing persons 
attired in rich habits. Amongst them I noliet'd the picture'of 
a ve'ry hanelse)me* we^man ; and in flu' line' I'eatiirc's e)f another I 
faneie'el I ce)ulel trace semie re'semhlanee tej the j)re'sent inhabitant 
e)f the cell. 

Ele soon returned with the wine, and e'utere'd into e'asy anel 
tamiliar conversation. When he unelerstooel we we're English 
travellers, he expressed himself happy in the ine'eting, and 
turning the eliscourse upem natiemul topics, he passeal the highe'st 
eulogium on the English character, anel seemesl pe'ilectly we;ll 
acejuainteel with our ge)vernment, laws, anel the re'cent e'vents 
of our country. At length the French Keve)lutie)n became the 
subject of remark, when he spoke of the horrors of that time 
in words so forcible and energetic, yet so incoherent and wild, 
that we soon perceived he had a slight alienation of mind. He 
uttered such loud exclamations, that I believe he observed I looked 
astonished at his vphemence ; for he turned to me and said, in a 
gen^je manner, “ I would not alarm a lady who honours with her 
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presence my poor cell. For many years, you are the only perrons 
of my own degree with whom I have conversed* beneath these 
miserable walls. It was not so once.” •— A tear started into the 
eyes of the unhappy man; and I endeavoured to change the 
discourse, by speaking of the country, &c. but he soon returned 
to the old theme, and execrated the conduct of the Frepch in 
bitter terms. With a contemptuous pride, he compared their 
changes of government to the wind that blows, — first in one 
direction wd then in another, and expressed himself ashamed 
of the nation to which he owed his birth. The unfortunate 
Revolution was again mentioned, and again we remarked the 
same alienation of mind. This was the chord Aat vibrated to 
the remembrance of his misfortunes. He could not bear its 
touch. 

After a wild harangue on the injustice and misery of mankind, 
he became more consistent; and assuming a firm manner, he 
pointed to the pictures, begging I would attentively observe them. 
“ That charming countenance, Madam,” said he, “ is the portrait of 
my once beloved wife. Blessed be God, who has taken her to 
himself, she does not share iny sufferings. — That boy was my 
son, my lost, unhapi)y son, murdered by Robespierre. — This 
was my daughter, brought by misery to an untimely grave.—And 
that. Madam, was once the likeness of the wretched being before 
you. Can you trace, in the worn features of an old and broken 
man, any resemblance to the canvass there? .Hear me, and 
wonder not that I curse the country where I was bom, — the 
country I have served, and that has repaid me with ruin, the 
ruin of all my hopes and fortunes. My name is Hubert —. 
1 am of a noble family of the old Regime. My rank in the 
army was that of General, under the unfortunate Loui% the 
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Sixteenth. I was sincerely attached to the House of Bourbon, 
till I could no longer serve them, and then I fled to preserve 
my life. Tyranny and bloodshed usurped right and justice. I 
was pursued, but escapetl my enemies. In the interim, my un¬ 
happy son became the victim : he was sacrificed to satiate a 
vengeance that could not reach me. My brother, who was rich, 
did not exercise any j)ublic function. He had adopted my 
younger child. When I Hed, my wife and daughter were left in 
his charge. My wife died, overwhelmed by grief for the murder 
of her son, and anxiety for me. My daughter, whose health 
was delicate, soon filled another grave. All my property had 
been seized during the Revolution. For several years I re¬ 
mained concealed in exile; nor did I venture my return into 
France till affairs were at least in a tranquil state. When I 
once more visited my own country, I learned, for the first time, 
the full extent of my misfortunes, and that I was alone in the 
world, without wife, children, brother, friends, or support. I 
had lost all. My brother, before his decease, had left the 
greater part of his property to me, and I then claimed the in¬ 
heritance ; but his widow had married again, — married a 
worthless and revolutionary partisan, and he kept possession of 
the property that was justly mine. I’lie powerful generally bear 
down the weak. T commenced a law-suit; but want of money, 
and the wealth and interest of my opponent, soon obliged me to 
abandon my suit. And that man enjoys, in Nantes, to this hour, 
the means that would have rescued me from w'ant. Should you, 

in this town, meet with Monsieur and Madame-, say to them 

that you have seen Hubert-.” 

The unfortunate man ended the recital of his calamities, in 
pronfuncing these last words with such fearful energy, that I 
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apprehended the return of his temporary mental alienation ; but 
he seemed perfectly calm, and even cheerful, the next moment, 
lie then begged us to follow him into another cell, which he 
called his library. We there foimd bundles of glass beads, toys, 
and large knives, and he told us these trifles procured him 
support, by exporting them to Africa, and obtaining small 
portions of gold-dust from the captains of trading vessels in 
exchange. 

Wo remained nearly two hours with this extraordinary man, 
and left him with feelings of }>ity and respect. He shook us 
kindly by the hand, with an assurance that we should again be 
welcome to the cell of Hubert-. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

An(>;ers. 

We arc now, my dear-, in Angers, — the cluarming and 

romantic town of Angers. My time lias been so oecujiied in 
viewing the many interesting objects with which it abounds, that 
1 have not, till this evening, Ibund leisure for continuing the 
account of our excursion. 

Aller leaving Nantes, we travelled along the banks of (he 
Loire, amidst scenery of rich and varic^gated verdure, and passed 
through the picturesque town of Oudon, where still remain the 
ruins of its feudal castle. But how shall I describe Angers, the 
scene of ancient story, delightful from the combination it pre¬ 
sents of natural and beautiful objects, united with those 
majestic remains of former grandeur that characterise the build¬ 
ings of Gothic times ! Angers is situated on the banks of tlu- 
Mayenne, into which the Loire and the Sarte pour their uiiittHl 
waters. The castle, a stupendous and noble structure, stands 
aloft upon the summit of a perpendicular rocky precipice, whose 
base is laved by the clear and silent waters of the Mayenne. 
The walls of the castle are of great height and thickness ; they 
are flanked by eighteen massive circular towers. Towards the 
town it is defended by a deep moat, over which two drawbridges 
lead to the Gothic and machicolated portals. The palace and 
cliapel that stand within the castle, were built by Rene, King of 
Sicily, and are of a much later date than the other parts of the 
building. 
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A Gothic bridge that crossed the Mayenne, and once com¬ 
municated with some strong fortifications on the opposite 
shore, now exhibits only a few picturesque and broken arches, 
that reflect their decaying fragments in the transparent flood 
beneath. The very extensive and ancient walls of the town, 
built of a dark-brown stone, appear still formidable, although 
partly in ruins; they are flanked by projecting circular, or here 
and there square towers, surmounted by a machicolated work, 
Tlie high spires of the cathedral of St. Maurice, (which stands 
on an eminence in the centre of the town,) appear from their 
lofty site, when viewed at a distance, as if suspended in air. 

Angers abounds in curious Gothic houses : several have light, 
elegant, carved stone galleries before the windows in front, 
which give a most picturesque character to the town. The vine, 
that grows in full luxuriance in this delightful province, is 
frecjnently seen twining around the Gothic mouldings of these 
venerable structures, and sometimes runs across the streets from 
house to house. The market displays the varied produce of the 
country; the grape, the pomegranate, the gourd, the pear, and 
the quince, rich with their ripe autumnal luxury, lie in abundant 
heaps, piled in ozier baskets, exposed for sale by the sun-burnt 
peasantry, who seem inspired with gaiety by the warm and 
unclouded atmosphere that shines upon them. 

Busy groups of females throng about the margin of the river, 
and beguile their time with singing, while they beat their clothes 
with wooden spatulai in the water. 

Before the Revolution, there were twenty-seven convents in 
Angers; but few now exist, and those lie for the greater part 
in mouldering ruins. Of the fine monastery of St Aubin, now 
alone remain the towers, and those broken and dilapidated 
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columns and arches, whose Gothic capitals and ornaments convey 
to the observer a splendid idea of their former magnificence. 
The convent of the Trinity, and several other religious edifices 
appear in the same state. A church, remarkable for its curious 
and very ancient architecture, is to this day in the ruined con¬ 
dition in which it was left by King John of England, who burnt 
it, at the time he committed such ravages in Angers. The 
hospital of St. John, said to have been erected by our Henry II., 
is happily still uninjured. The interior very extensive hall, where 
the sick are lodged, is a most magnificent Gothic chamber, 
beautiful from its extreme width and height, and the double 
row of light elegant columns that support the roof. 

The cathedral of St. Maurice is indeed a fine edifice; it stands 
on a very lofty site, which displays to the greatest advantage 
a pile so interesting. The principal door-way is filled with rich 
carvings of Gothic device, around the entrance arc placed 
several ancient figures of saints, in the costume of the 11th 
century. The architecture of the interior exhibits the most 
exquisite work; the fine painted glass and tapestry of great 
antiquity, wrought at the commencement of the 15th century, by 
some happy chance escaped the general wreck, and still remain 
uninjured. Margaret of Anjou, the queen of Henry the Sixth 
of England, and daughter to Reno, king of Sicily, was buried 
in the same tomb with her father; this tomb was destroyed, 
with many other interesting things, during the Revolution. 

In Angers there is so much to gratify the lover of picturesque 
objects, that every walk presents some new source of pleasure and 
enquiry. The fine river, the broken bridges, the castle, the Gothic 
pinnacles, and the ancient houses, afford subjects such as the 
painter would select for delineation. You are too well acquainted 
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with the historical events tliat have given a peculiar interest to 
this city, to need my remarking theiTi licrc. I sliall therefore only 
observe, that tradition says, when the young Prince Arthur, son 
of the Lady Constance, fled to Angers for protection, he was 
lodged in the strong castle uj)on the rock. 

This town claims an additional interest from its being the 
scene ol’ action in some part of Shakspeare’s “ History of King 
.h)hn.” Angers was a I'ity ol'considerable importance in the time 
ol' the Romans. We were tliis morning walking near the prin- 
{•il)al entrance to the castle, when we observed workmen excavat¬ 
ing the ground, for the jnirpose of making some foundation ; thev 
had jnsi discoven>d, buried about twelve feel beneath the surfaci- 
ofllu' earth, a Roman altar, with an inscri])tion upon it. Several 
fragments of Roman ])ottery, and a gold coin of St. Louis, were 
also Ibund during the time we staid to watch their progress. 

The climate in this province, although the year is now lin 
advanced, is still delightful, and even warm. The days we ha\e 
])assed here have been those of continued sunshine, with scarcely 
a wandering cloud lloating through the heaA'ens. The buildings 
in Angers, from their open galleries and deep-projecting roofs, 
a])pear calculated to afford coolness or shelter in a warm climate. 

Lxcuse so brief a letter ; necessity obliges me to conclude, as we 
continue our journey to-morrow; and, although it is late, I have 
yet to ])ack up and ])repare I'or our dej)arture, before I retire ti> 
rest. Adieu. 
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My DEAR -, Saumur. 

WE have been extremely delighted with our excursion along the 
beautiful banks of the Loire, from Angers to Saumur. During the 
journey, we rested the horses at St. Maturin, and amused ourselves 
the while with viewing the little Gothic church that decorates that 
village, •— well deserving the attention of the traveller for its in¬ 
terior picturesque combinations. We arrived in the evening at 
Saumur, a town most delightfully situated on the Loire. The banks 
of the river adjacent to the city are skirted by high rocks, in which 
are numerous excavated dwellings for the poor; these are acces¬ 
sible by steps cut also in the rock. The vine hanging in beautiful 
and luxuriant festoons about these little habitations, together with 
their romantic appearance, forms a combination of objects pecu¬ 
liarly striking and picturesque. The castle of Saumur (where a gar¬ 
rison is established) stands upon a high rock, on the banks of the 
river. This edifice is still perfect, and very beautifid in its construc¬ 
tion. It was built in the twelfth century, by Geoffrey Martel, and 
finished in the reign of Louis the Ninth. The church of St. I’ierre, 
an ancient and interesting building, contains the curious tapestry, 
representing the adventures of St. Florent This work was exe¬ 
cuted in the fifteenth century; it is long and narrow, like the 
tapestry of Bayeux. Florent and Florian were brothers and sol¬ 
diers, who professed Christianity, and who hearing that several per¬ 
sons of the same faith were about suffering martyrdom at Lauriach, 
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they resolved to hasten to them, in the hope of affording con¬ 
solation to their distress. The brothers were seized during their 
journey, and condemned to death. These unfortunate prisoners 
being tied to a tree, a deep sleep overcame them and their guard, 
when an angel appearing in a dream to St Florent, he was directed 
to pass into Gaul, and, as soon as he awoke, found himself at 
liberty to depart Amongst his miraculous adventures during 
the journey, it is recorded a boat carried him over the Rhone, 
without having a bottom to it, or any sails or oars. Upon ar¬ 
riving at a cave, near Mount Glonnc, he found it filled by serpents, 
which he drove out with his prayers, and then established himself 
in their former residence. Some time after he chanced to meet an 
old blind woman, whose son had been drowned three days before. 
St Florent bade her not despair, and immediately setting several 
strong fellows to work with their nets, they fished up the young 
man alive and well. The saint sent the youth to his mother, 
whose eyes were immediately opened: no wonder; for surely the 
very hearing of such a miracle, would open the eyes of any one. 
This succession of Catholic wonders is worked upon the tapestry, 
and devoutly gazed at by the old women and little children, who 
burn their candle-ends in homage to the saint. 

We are now in the neighbourhood of Chinon, and the cele¬ 
brated Abbey of Fontevraud, which has always been considered 
one of the finest religious edifices in France, and so extensive, 
that, viewed at a distance, it appears like a little town of Gothic 
construction, embosomed in the midst of fine woods. The order 
that was first founded atFontevraudexisted there from the eleventh 
century, till the year 1793, when it was subverted by the Revolu¬ 
tionists, vriio drove the inhabitants from their sanctuary, and both 
pillaged and dilapidated the convent During that period, several 
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of the beautiful Gothic edifices were entirely demolished, and 
others left in a ruined condition. 

As Fontevraud was chosen for the burial-place of a few of 
our early kings, till they lost the provinces of Anjou and Miune, 
in the time of King John, some mention of the first foundation 
of the monastery, which will account for the vast extent of the 
building, must be interesting to you here. This celebrated abbey, 
where all the supreme power was invested in the person of a 
female, who was alike abbess both of the monks and nuns, was 
founded, towards the end of the eleventh century, by Robert 
D’Arbrissel, a Breton priest, and so famous a preacher iii his 
time, that Pope Urban the Second commanded him, wherever 
he went, to harangue the people in favour of the first crusade. 
So successful proved the eloquence of Robert, that many persons, 
from simply hearing his orations, left their families and has¬ 
tened into Palestine, where they fought under the holy banners 
of Godfrey de Bouillon; — others, who either wanted oppor¬ 
tunity or resolution to venture the personal hazard of fighting 
with the infidels, inspired with zeal by the eloquence of the 
priest, contributed a large portion of their substance in support 
of the sacred war. 

Robert likewise wandered about the country, preaching, where- 
ever he came, a contempt of this world, and the merit of aban¬ 
doning all earthly things, in order to devote both body and soul 
to the temporal and eternal service of God. So forcibly did his 
irguments and vehement orations convince the multitudes' who 
listened to him, that many hundreds became his followers uid 
disciples : wives abandoned their husbands, and husbands tiieir 
wives ; children left their parents, and parents quitted their 
homes, as the devoted converts of the holy wanderer. Men 
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and women, both of bad as well as good repute, composed his 
retinue, which became at length so numerous that it was unma¬ 
nageable. Robert, therefore, determined to choose some spot 
where he might form his multitude into a regular order. The 
wild forest of Fontevraud, watered by a ])ure fountain that is¬ 
sued from a rock, was selected as a convenient retreat for these 
infatuated people. The little colony at first built themselves 
huts with the branches ol’ trees and heaps of turf, as a shelter 
from the weather, or during the night. Their exertions to 
render the forest habitable w(‘re soon assisted by the people of 
the neighbouring country, who eagerly afforded both sustenance 
and aid to the holy man and his train. A lady named Aram- 
burge gave them the valley in which the great church was after¬ 
wards erected; the lords of Montreuil and Radegonde, the 
lands of Rorn and the forest of Fontevraud. Kings, princes, 
and nobles poured in their wealth to assist in the pious act of 
building these monasteries. After a considerable time neces¬ 
sarily occupied in such numerous erections, the multitude were 
formed into some degree of order. Three hundred nuns, se¬ 
lected from the most reputable and best educated females, were 
placed in the convent near the great church, which in size and 
splendour resembled a cathedral. The others were divided into 
companies, each including one hundred women. Those who had 
formerly led abandoned lives were placed in the convent dedi¬ 
cated to St. Madeleine, and called fctnnics repeiities. The sick 

and leprous were lodged in the hospital of St. Lazare. The 

• 

order of monks who were devoted to St John inhabited a mo- 
nastery dedicated to their saint. But of this building the ruins 
of the church now alone remain. The erection of the nave of 
the great church is attributed to Fouhpies, fifth Count of Anjou, 
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about the year 1125, and many other parts of the abbey were 
built at that period. 

Robert, tbe founder of tliis numerous order, lived to see it ex¬ 
tended tbroughout the greater part of France. Towards the end 
of his career, he gave up the authorit y as superior, and invested 
it in the person of a beautiful lady named Petronille de Chemille, 
electing her Abbess of Fontevraud, and submitted both himself 
and all the convents to her supremacy. He died A. D. 1117, 
and was interred near tbe altar of tbe great church. His effigy, 
of white marble, was afterwards removed beneath a monument 
dedicated to his memory, by Louise de Bourbon, Abbess of Fon¬ 
tevraud in the year 1623. The modern tomb yet remains ; but 
whether the Revolutionists destroyed the effigy or not when 
they pillaged the monastery is uncertain: it no longer exists. After 
the death of Robert, the Pope refused him canonization, in 
consideration of the doubtful penance to which he fre<iuently de¬ 
voted himself previous to his dissolution; for it was the holy 
man’s custom, to show how far spiritual contemplations had over¬ 
come all worldly feelings, to pass some hours of the night with 
two of the youngest and most beautiful nuns, who were enjoinetl 
to sleep, while the saint prayed by their side. 

It is remarkable that the costume of these monks and nuns 
never altered from the time of their first establishment, in the 
eleventh century, to that of their abolition in 1793. They were 
clothed by order of Robert D’Arbrissel, according to the prevail¬ 
ing dress of the time: the men wore black, covered by a long 
mantle, to which a cowl was attached; and, at the bottom of the 
garment, both in front and behind, appeared a small square piece 
of cloth, which bore the name of/Ac Robert: the nuns were attired 
in a white petticoat, of fine linen, with lawn sleeves nicely plaited; 
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a black atoznachcr and belt completed the gown; the head was 
covered with a light black veil, and the feet by white stockings, 
and shoes j the extreme neatness of this costume received con¬ 
siderable embellishment from the full folds of the long and ele¬ 
gant black mantle that they wore during divine service. After 
the decease of Robert, the superiors of the order were generally 
chosen from women of the first rank; fourteen princesses are num¬ 
bered amongst the Abbesses of Fontevraud; many of these ladies 
richly endowed the monastery with lands, money, pictures, jewels, 
statues, treasures, and additional buildings. Gabrielle de Roche- 
chouart Mortemar, celebrated for her ))rofound knowledge of the 
l^in and Greek tongues, and for her extraordinary endowments 
both natural and ac<]uired, was also a distinguished Abbess and 
patron of Fontevraud. It is much to be regretted that the Revo¬ 
lution has spared little else than the walls of this once magnificent 
retreat. 

When Mr. S-first visited France during the summer of 

1816, he came direct to Fontevraud, to ascertain if the royal 
effigies of our early kings, who were buried there, yet existed: sub¬ 
jects so interesting to English history were worthy of the enquiry. 
He found the abbey converted into a prison, and discovered in a 
cellar belonging to it, the effigies of Henry the Second and his queen 
Eleanor of Guienne, Richard the First, and Isabella of Angou- 
leme, the <]ueen of John. The chapel, where the figures were 
placed before the Revolution, had been entirely destroyed; and 
these valuable effigies, then removed to the cellar, were subject to 
continual mutilation from the prisoners, who came twice in every 
day to draw water from a well. It appeared they had sustained some 
recent injury, as Mr. S-found several broken fragments scat¬ 

tered' around. He made drawings of the figures; and, upon his 
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return to England, represented to our government the propriety 
of securing such interesting memorials from farther destruction. 
It was deemed advisable, if such a plan could be accomplished, to 
gain possession of them, that they might be placed, with the rest 
of our royal effigies, in Westminster-Abbey. The English govern¬ 
ment failed in this, from the affair having passed through too 
]>olitical a channel. It is probable, that had an application been 
made in the first instance by the IVince Regent to Louis the 
Eighteenth, it would have proved successful; hut it is fortunate 
that the application was made even in this manner, as it has served 
the purpose of securing these remains from total destruction. 

Henry the Second, of England, loved the hanks of the Loire, 
and frequently passed some time in the castle of Saumur: he was 
resident there when Philippe Auguste, king of France, and 
Richard Coeur de Lion, h('sit*ged the city of Tours, which at that 
time belonged to Henry. It M'as during the siege of Tours that 
the English monarch received from Philippe an offer of terms 
of accommodation ; hut these were of such an humiliating nature 
to Henry, that he deferred subscribing to them, and hesitated what 
course he should adopt. Some days after, whilst he was holding 
a conference with the French king, a storm suddenly arose, and 
darkened all the air; the thunder hurst in tremendous peals, and 
historians relate, that a holt of electric matter fell from the clouds 
between the two kings, who were on horseback, without injuring 
either: the horses took fright, and, with great violence, bore away 
their riders in different directions, so that with much trouble they 
again met, when immediately the thunder burst a second time, 
and with a loud noise discharged another electric bolt, which fell 
at the feet of the affrighted Henry, who believing this sudden 
tempest a mark of Divine wrath, his firmness abandoned him, and 
he subscribed without murmuring to the humiliating terms pro- 
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posed. Henry retired to Saumur with heart-felt repinings and 
silent grief for the disasters with which he was overwhelmed. 
During his retreat, a singular curiosity incited him to gain intel¬ 
ligence of his own noblemen who were leagued against him, by 
procuring from the French king a list of their names. Philippe, 
who rejoiced at an opportunity of affording a fresh subject of mor¬ 
tification to the English king, caused a list of the conspirators to 
be presented to him, and placed at their head the name of John 
Lackland, Henry’s favourite son, to whom he had shown so many 
marks of parental affection. The unfortunate father, shocked at 
finding not only Richard, but his favourite son John also, in league 
against him, retired broken-hearted to Chinon, where, giving him¬ 
self up to the bitter anguish of a disappointed mind, he fell into 
a despairing melancholy, which brought on a fever, that soon ter¬ 
minated his existence, at the castle of Chinon, A.D. 1189. Before 
his decease, with the bitterness of n father’s wrath, he cursed his 
unnatural sons; nor could the intercessions of the bishops and 
priests who attended him in his last moments, induce the dying 
monarch to revoke the maledictions he had bestowed on Richard 
and John. Henry expired at Chinon surrounded by his courtiers, 
who, soon after his decease, stripped the body, and laid it naked 
upon a table exposed to public view, till a young page of the late 
king, shocked at his master’s remains becoming a naked spectacle, 
covered the body with his own gown. Henry the Second was the 
first English monarch buried at Fontevraud. His tomb was 
erected in the choir of the great church, according to his desire. 
His epitaph was as follows: — 

Rex Ilenrlcus erani, mihi pluriraa r^na subegi, 

Multiplicique mode, duxque, ccHnesque fiii, 

Cui satis ad votum non cssent omnia teme 
Climato, terrse modo sufficit octo pedum. 
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Qiii iegis liaT, pensa discriiniiiu inorti.s, ct in nic 
I luiimiKi' speculum quuditioiiis liabe 
SufTicit liuic tumulus cui non suflecerut orhis. 

Eleanor of Ciuienne, daughter of William the Fifth Duke of 
Normandy, was but sixteen years old when Iter father died, 
lie had destined lier to Iteeome the bride of Louis the Seventli, 
King of Franct!. Site was not only young, rich, and nttble, hut 
had received from nature tlie most rare iuid charmini; endow- 
ments. Her person was tall and elegant. Her countenance 
exhibited the graceful attractions of regular beauty, united to a 
mind naturally powerliil and greatly improved by education. 
Such was the charming Eleanor, whose fame soon became the 
subject of discourse at foreign courts; lor admiration followed 
wherever she appeared. After her marriage with Isolds the 
Seventh, she accompanied him to the Holy lyand, where he was 
prosecuting the war against the Saracens. For he left his go¬ 
vernment under the care ami direction of the Abbe Siijer of 
St. Denis, and devoted himself to the Holy Cross. 

'J'he example of the young and beautiful Eleanor induced many 
ladies of the court to follow their husbands into Palestine. Poets, 
musicians, and courtiers accompanied her suite; and .so much 
was the young queen censured for the libertine conduct she both 
adopted and encouraged, that Louis rc.solved upon an immediate 
divorce. To effect this purpose, he returned into France, ancl 
there publicly repudiated her, notwithstanding the advice of his 
council, who endeavoured to procure lier pardon. The fortune 
of the Queen was restored to her by the King. Soon after the 
divorce, which took place A. D. II52, Eleanor again wedded 
with Henry the Second, King of* England, who, by this mar¬ 
riage, became prince of a considerable part of France, besides 
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Touraine, Anjou, Maine, and Normandy, wliich he before pos¬ 
sessed. Eleanor, proud, lofty, and and)itious, was a conspi¬ 
cuous jictor in the evtmts of her own time. A desire of govern¬ 
ment and domination were her prevailing ])assions, wl)icli in¬ 
duced her to enter dec'ply into tlic ])<)litical intrigues of the day. 
SJie liad the depravity to join witli Jier own children, Richard 
and Jolin, in their unnutund revolt against tlieir father. Such 
conduct was calculated to increase the iufididities of Henry, whom 
she tormented by her incessant jealousies, without feeling lor him 
the afl’ections of a wife. Eleanor but too well merited the impri¬ 
sonment from whic h she was released by her son Ricdiard, on the 
death of her husband, Hcmry. Some vc*ars alter the decease of 
Richard the First, Eleanor retired to the convent of Fontevraud, 
where she; died in March, A. D. 1204, and was buried lu'ar her 
husband and son. 

AftcT Richard the First, Cceur de TJon, regained his frec'dom 
from the cajUivify he had suHered under Leopold, Duke of 
Austria, ho visited the Abbc'y of Fontevraud, and presented to 
the monastery a jiic'ce of tin* true cross, and many other precious 
relics he had taken in the Holy Land. He then returned to 
England, but soon after came again into the c'ountries of Anjou 
and Poitou, in consequc'iice of having received intelligence that 
a ]>erson residing in Anjou had discoverc'd a rich treasure, con¬ 
sisting of sc'veral statues of ])ure gold, representing (the size of 
life) an em])eror, his wife, and children, seated at a table also 
of gold. This person jmc’sentc'd Richard with some part of the 
treasure, but the King demumded the whole', in cpiality and right of 
the Lord of the country wherein it had been found. The noble¬ 
man refused compliance, aiuf lied from the wrath of Richard to 
take shelter in the Castle of Chaluz, that belongcnl to the Count of 
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Limoges. Richard, j>rovokcd at the refusal of a subject, advanced 
immediately towards ('hahiz, determined to besiege the castle; 
and whilst reconnoitering before the walls, received that w'ound 
of which he died, A. 1). 1199. Refore his death he expressed 
an earnest wish to be interred by the side of his father, Henry; 
bitterly and deeply lamenting that he had been the guilty cause 
of that sorrow which had brought the King to an unhappy end, 
by the cruel rebellion of his children. Richard C(rur de Lion 
was buried at Fontevraud: his bowels were de]iosited in the 
church of Poitiers, and his lieart in the cathedral of Rouen. I lis 
ey>itaph was as Ibllows : — 

“ I’Iclavus < x'l;i diicis scjuTit, tc'llu.sfiiiu Clialiitis, 

Corpus (lat c'laudi sub niarmorf Foutis-Ebraldi 
Nuustria, tu(|Uo U-gis cor iiicxpugnabile Ilcgis ; 

Sic loca per triiia sc sparsit Uinta ruina, 

Nec I'uit lioc fuiius cui suHiccrcl locus uiius.” 

Alter the death ol' Richard Cteur de Lion, his nephew, Arthur, 
Duke of Britanny, became heir to his estates ; but the title was 
dis[)uted by .John, King of Ltigland, who, immediately upon 
hearing of Richard’s death, hastened to Chinon, and there seizeil 
the royal treasure. Philippe Auguste, King of France*, who 
had been sensibly affected by the death of Geoffrey, the iiither of 
Arthur, declared iu favour of that young jnince, ami passeil into 
Anjou, with a powerful army, to support his cause. Philippe 
seized Angers, and presenting young Arthur to the assembled 
nobles and citizens, made the barons of Anjou swear fealty to 
the Prince as their rightful lord. The I^ady (Constance, ever 
active in supporting the claims of her son, soon after took him 
with her to Mans, where Phili|)pe was stationed; and placing 
Arthur under the King’s protection, he promised to restore her 
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child the possession of his estates of Touraine, Poitou, and 
Normandy, as he had already done those of Anjou. Unhappily 
for Arthur, these fair promises ])roved abortive, and Philippe 
soon after abandoned the young Prince’s cause. Arthur, deluded 
by hope, a transient success, and the flattering promises of warm 
adherents, found himself at once fleserted and abandoned by all 
those he considered bis firmest li iends, he determined, therefore, 
to support his own just cause, without seeking cold-hearted or 
interested allies. Eleanor of (iuienne, the mother of John, was 
at that time in the castle of Mirebeau, and Arthur, persuaded 
that, should he succeed in making her j^risoner, his uncle would 
be induced to cede to him the contested rights, determined im¬ 
mediately to attack the castle wherein the Queen was lotlged; 
but Eleanor found means to inform John of her danjrer, who 
marched instantly to her relief, lie arrived at Saumur, and the 
following evening, towards night-fall, gained JNlirebeau, where 
be found the besiegers sleeping in their camj). .Tobn surprised 
Arthur, and took him prisoner. The monarch afterw'ards con¬ 
veyed his unfortunate nephew to the castle of Ealaise, where he 
was strongly guarded. 

Some writers relate that, not long afti'r the capture of the 
young Prince, his uncle, under pretence of taking him from 
Falaise to (Jierhourg, freed him of the irons with which his limbs 
were bound, and accompanied him in })erson from the castle. 
When they arrived at a convenient spot, John ordered his suite 
to remain behind, and riding on alone with Arthur by his side, 
till they came near the precipice of a high rock, he suddenly 
stopt his horse, and grasping a poignard he carried beneath his 
robe, stabbed the unfortunate young man to the heart. Arthur 
fell bleeding upon the earth, and vainly implored the mercy of 
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John, who, dragging him by the arm towards the verge of the 
declivity, threw him thence headlong into the sea. 

It seems impossible to judge if this account of Arthur’s death 
be true or false, from the doubtful obscurity in which the cir¬ 
cumstance is involved. Certain it is, John was designated a 
parricide by the tweh e peers of France, and condemned to Ibr- 
leit his estates in that country. Notwithstanding this, he con¬ 
tinued the war in defence of them, took Beaufort, seized 
Angers by surprise, and rased the fortifications, which he after¬ 
wards rebuilt. John died A. D. 121G; his heart was taken to 
Fontevraud, and pLaced in a golden cup near the tomb of his 
father. 

At the castle of Chinon, Joan of Arc was first presented to 
Charles, King of France. She there addressed him boldly in the 
full confidence of her inspired mission, and demanded men anil 
arms. Her continued importunities at length prevailed, and she 
was permitted to remain at Chinon. Some persons deemed her 
mad, and others thought her cunning; but Charles, whatever 
were his opinions of her power or of her sanity, conceived she 
might be made, in those times of preternatural belief, an useful 
instrument in giving courage and assurance to his cause. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in the great hall of Chinon, he j)resented her with a 
suit of armour and a sword ; after which, Juan, seizing her 
sacred banner (so called from having a representation of the 
Almighty worked upon it), mounted a beautiful white steed, 
and heading a chosen body of men, sallied from the gates of 
Chinon to hasten to the relief of Orleans. 
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My DEAn -, Orleans. 

We contiiuK'd oiir route tlirougli Langeiiis, but did not remain 
there a suitieient time to visit the castle; it appears quite perfect 
from the exterior view. 

After travelling through a fine country, we arrived at St. JSIars, 
and sto])t the cabriolet, to ob.servc a most curious building in the 
vicinit}'. Althougli we w(!re not near enough to examine it closely, 
we saw sutHci<*nl, by means ol a telescope, to excite both our 
curiosity and conjecture. It is a very high solid edifice of brick, 
and has every appearance ol’being a Roman structure. The Ibrm 
is squar(‘, and towards the top, richly ornamented with both red 
and white bricks, or tiles, the use of such a structure seems 
doubtful, but from its I’orm and extreme height, it would induce 
the belief, that it had been designed ibr a beacon. 

The a])])roach to Tours is bcautifidly i)icturesque, a very fine 
bridge of fifteen arches crosses the Loire, over which you enter 
the town, by a handsome street, that runs parallel with it. Tours 
was formerly one of the most s])lendid cities in France ; but it is 
not so at the- present time. From the earlii'st print of Tours, 
executed in the reign of our Charles the Second, it appears then 
to have been a city, crowded with magnificent spires, and Gothic 
pinnacles. Far the greater part ol’ the churches have been 
destroyed since that period. 

The cathedral (which .still exists) is a fine structure: I could 
not express the feelings of a\IS and admiration the first view of 
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tlio interior created. The lofty Gothic aisles, rich with the finest 
decorations of exquisite work, the splendid and luminous bril¬ 
liancy of the painted glass, the noble and elegant proportions 
of the building, jn'csent a combination of such beautiful ob¬ 
jects, that, to my taste, I have never seen surpassed in any 
cathedral, either in England or Erance. Tours is still a 
handsome city, and it is to be lamented, that it has sul- 
lercd so severely by the Revolution. A fine Gothic church, shat¬ 
tered during that period, is now converted into a stable, for the 
horses of the diligence ; and many other ])ublic buildings aj)pear 
in the same dilapidated state. 

The country, in the vicinity of Tours, affords the most delight¬ 
ful walks. How much pleasure would it give me, at some future 
period, to pass a few months with you in this charming ])lacc ! a 
wish that I trust may be realised. High and rocky declivities 
skirt the banks of the Loire; various dwellings for the poor are 
cut in these precipices, and rise one above another, to the very 
summit of the rocks. These little excavated habitations extend, 
for many miles, along the margin of the river, and are frccjucntly 
encanopied by the vine, the laurel, or flowering j)lants, or now 
and then intermixed with white stone terraces and chatc'aux. I'he 
vine that flourishes in this province with the greatest luxuriance, 
is often seen overhanging the declivity of some romantic stec]), 
or tw'ining picturesquely around the windows of a chateau, form¬ 
ing a gay, vivid, and beautiful contrast to the dark sober hues, 
and the brown or tawny masses of the projecting rock. Several 
little islands rise amidst the clear w^aters of the Loire, covered 
with the lime, the poplar, and a variety of trees or shrubs, whose 
waving branches are repeated in^^e quivering reflections of* tke 
stream that passes rapidly on its course. Vineyards, yellow with 
the rich colours of autumnal beauty, extend along the hills and 
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distant land.scape, or sometimes hang pendant in graceful festoons 
about the orchard trees, laden with their produce. Fine woods 
and green pastures alternately vary and enliven the scene, through 
which the lioire serpentines for many miles, till it fades into a 
long and uncertain line, which appears lost in the distance. Now 
and then a white sail is seen gliding silently along the rapid cur¬ 
rent, and sometimes catching a gleam of the retiring sun, that 
breaks through clouds, warm with the glow of evening. Such a 
scene, ol’ truiujuil and varied harmony, so clothed in all the sober 
livery of autumn, charms the eye with more than transient plea¬ 
sure, and conveys to the mind, that calm and elevated feeling 
which subdues the importunate anxieties of life. 

In the vicinity ol’ Tours, stands the ruin of the abbey of 
Marmoutier, which was dilapidated by tin; Revolutionists. In 
this monastery, it is said, there is the finest stair-case in France, 
which esca})ed the general destruction. 

We continued our journey towards Orleans, and left Tours 
at five in the afternoon ; — the whole town, and the adjacent 
country, being at the time .so completely covered by a thick 
fog, that for many miles scarcely the nearest objects were 
visible. AVe passed Amlmise, which is situated on the opposite 
side the river. A fine castle a])pears uj)on the rock, above 
the town. After travelling some miles I’rom Tours, the banks of 
the Loire lose their beauty. ^VT' no longer see the romantic 
t'xcavated rock, or the gracefully pendant vine. 

Orleans is a large and extensive city, containijig many in¬ 
teresting vestiges of antiquity, several strong towers, and 
ruined walls. The cathedral is an exceedingly beautiful Gothic 
building, remarkably rich and elegant in its external ornaments. 
The ancient statues of Charles and Joan of Arc, which w'erc 
formerly seen upon the bridge, no longer appear, and have been 
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most probabl}' destroyed. A figure, representing .Joan in armour, 
executed in a bad style by a modern French arti.st, lias lately 
been erected in the market-place. 

We alighted at our hotel at five o’clock in the morning, and 
entering the large court-yard, to procecMl into the house, we were 
not a little surprised by observing several French olticers, magni¬ 
ficently dressed in the military costume, seated upon the stone 
])osts near the entrance, whilst they were undergoing the oper¬ 
ation of shaving by the regimental hailx'rs, in view ol' every 
person who went along. I'rench officers aiar generally poor, 
with a large share of military pride. 'J’hey are allowed many 
advantages, which is inttaided as a help to their scanty pay : for 
instance, they are admitted into all places of public amusement 
at halt-price, and dine at an hotel on the same terms. One of 
these gentlemen greatly amused ns this morning. Tie breakfasted, 
at five o’clock, in the room where w(‘ were sitting. Some of his 
companions continued smoking in the adjoining chamber. The 
officer took his seat at the table, before a dish of hot meat, 
with a large Newiiii ndland dog by his side. After fillij)ping 
off’ the cork of the bottle with his finger and liiumh,—an 
action that displayt'd the vast number of mock diamond rings 
that adorned his hand, he filled out some wine, and drink¬ 
ing to his dog, tossed it off very cheerfully. He then care¬ 
fully sopped u]) the gravy in the dish with a piece of bread, 
which he off'ered to the do;^. who, having first rubbed it with his 
nose, then licked it, at last turned away his head, when the de¬ 
licious morsel was immediately swallowed up by his master, who 
finished his break/’ast with a most satisfied air. The repast 
ended, he drew his chair near ours, and, in courteous terms. 
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entered into familiar conversation with all the easy and polite 
gaiety of a Frenchman; and took especial care to exhibit in his 
discourse his perfect knowledge of horses and dogs, which he 
seemed to consider the most acceptable conversation he could 
possibly address to render himself agreeable to an Englishman. 
We soon wdshed him good morning, and proceeded to ramble 
about the town, and examine the vestiges of the ruined walls, 
that claim some interest from their local connection with the 
celebrated events which have distinguished Orleans, 'flie walls 
are the most perfect on that side the town iarthest from the 
river, and some of the ant lent gateways are also in the same state 
of preservation, and well worth the attention of the curious. 

.loan, the heroic maid, is still remembered and spoken of in 
this town with the praise and veneration she so justly deserves 
from the French, .foan, clothed in steel, and mounted upon 
a beautiful charger, quitted Chinon, to jiroceed to the relief of 
Orleans, at that time besieged by the English. She waved her 
consecrated banner in the air, and turning towairds the troops 
who were to bear her conij)any, exclaimed, in a loud voice,— 
“ To Orleans ! Follow to OrJi'ans ! To victory !” The soldiers 
echoed her cry, — “Follow to Orleans! Follow the insj)iretl 
maid of God.” The loud blasts of the trumjiet, and the clang 
of arms, gave the signal for the onset, .loan once more ad¬ 
dressed her troops, and promised them success. Hojjc and 
confidence attended her stej)s. In the first exploit the maid 
.achieved, she gave a striking proof of her valour, by defeating the 
party of English who attempted to oj>pose her entry into Orle.ans. 
The citizens received her and her retinue with acclamations of joy. 
This retinue was composed of many of the most noble and gallant 
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kniglits who fought in the army of Charles. These she summoned 
to attend her the next morning, together with the principal 
citizens of Orleans. When they were assembled in the great 
hall, the holy maid appeared before them, clad in complete 
armour, and bearing an unsheathed sword. Sh(> then invited 
the nobles and chief captains to follow lu'r, saying, she know it 
was pre-ordained that she was to coiupier the English in the sall\ 
of that day. 

She then commanded her party tt> attack the strong tower of 
St. Loup, which was del’ended by five hundreil men. .loan led 
the onset, and, by her active courage and confident expressions, 
infused such a spirit of daring amongst the soldiers, that they 
seemed capable of any achievement. The tower was takem, and 
all within slain or made captive. The following morning a 
similar exploit was achieved by Joan. On the third day she 
ordered the tower at the end of the bridge to be attacked, wheie 
the flower of the English troo[)s were assembled. They held 
out valiantly, but all proved vain. It was useless to resist a 
courage and a prudence that seemed as if indeed inspired by a 
supernatural power. During these attacks, the English lost 
nearly eight thousand men, and the French not more than one 
hundred and fifty troops. The French forces were daily aug¬ 
mented by persons who gained admission within the walls ; for 
the bravest and most accomplished knights were proud to fight 
under the banner of the holy maid, and eagerly offered their 
service to aid her cause. So great was the fame of this youthful 
and female soldier, that scarcely any other commander was 
.spoken of throughout BVancc. The enthusiasm inspired by her 
prophetic ejaculations, and the I'eport of her divine mission, 
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spread far and wide ; and it is even said, that on some occasion a 
party of the English, who for a considerable time had been aiming 
to destroy her, without their shafts effecting a shigle wound, 
at length desisted, believing she was not capable of harm. 
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My dear -, Boulogne. 

I DEVOTE this evening to you, as it is tlie last opportunity I 
shall have of writing, previous to our meeting once more in 
England; you will receive this with a parcel from Dover, as 
we quit Boulogne to-morrow morning for that port. I shoultl 
have written from Paris, during the short time we remained 
there; but excessive fatigue, and the occupation of each day in 
gratifying our curiosity, denied me any leisure for such employ¬ 
ment. We were heartily glad to leave that gay city, miserable 
as it is at this season of the year. Paris must be intolerably 
dirty in the depth of winter. We quitted it in the diligence, at 
five o’clock in the morning, for Amiens, where we determined 
to remain a day, in order to view the fine cathedral, &c. 

Amongst our companions, during the journey, was an intelligent 
French officer, who had served under the great Napoleon for many 
years, until he finished his career at Waterloo. The accounts 
this gentleman gave us of different campaigns in which he had 
been engaged, were extremely interesting, and apparently both 
impartial and correct. Flis descriptions of the sufferings of the 
French army in Russia were indeed dreadful. He told us that 
the troops frequently fell dead from off their horses, and that 
many who halted but for repose, became so benumbed in their 
limbs, that they were unable to move, and were frozen to death 
upon the spot. His own life, he considered, had been preserved 
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a madman, swearing he would not submit to such imposition. 
Tile astonished landlord averred it was nothing more than the 
usual cliarge, when the incensed traveller threw the bill in his 
face, immediately upon examining it, the landlord stept up to 
the Frenchman and softly whispered something in his ear, but 
not so softly, but that an English gentleman made out the im¬ 
port, which declared that the Gar9on in mistake had given the 
Frenchman, a bill intended for a Monsieur Anglais. The Eng¬ 
lishman insisted upon an explanation of the circumstance, to 
satisfy his susjiicions, when it appeared that the bills presented 
to the English charged eighteen francs per head for the dinner, 
and those given to the French but five francs each person for the 
same fare. 

When we came into Amiens at midnight, I was so cold and 

fatigued, that I hastened into my room, wliile Mr. S-was 

arranging with the conductcur about our luggage: on his return 
into the inn, he found the poor English lady in tears, surrounded 
by half a dozen French lacqueys who were rudely playing off their 
wit by tormenting her; one pulled her one way, another turned her 
by the shoulders towards the door, while a third made an effort 
to drag her to the fire. He soon put an end to her perplexities, 
but not before they had almost frightened her into an hysteric- 
fit. She, sobbing, told him that she had made signs for some re¬ 
freshment, which the rogues had answered only by pretending 
not to comprehend her, and by pulling her so unmercifully about. 
We did our best to console her, and remained with her till she 
got into the diligence; when she assured us, her resolution was 
fixed not to get out of it again till the next night when it should 
arrive at Lisle. 

The following Sunday morning we attended high mass at the 
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cathedral, the most splendid and iinpressiv e cc'reinon} I have 
ever vet seen perldrnied in anv iionian catholic asseinhly in 
France, and far excei'din^' in inairnificeiice ihe mass oi' Xotre 
Dame at I’aris. 'I'he cathedral of Amiens, is, perhaps, the finest 
(iothic structure in France. To describe't h<'grandeur, solemnity, 
ami beauty ol’such an c'dilice is impossible: \vi‘ spent tlu' whole 
mornino- in viewing it, and walked ovi'r thi‘ leads upon tiu' r(H)r. 
notwllhstandini*’ the violent rain, 'i'he exterior of the l)uildin'i 
is covered with rich and biauitif'ui (lothic ornaments and 
carvings, with a ^reat number of figures of a c-olossal si/e. 'I'lie 
interior, from the pavenuait to the roof, is one Inmdrt'd and 
thirty feet in hi-i^ht, e\ e'r\ part of tlu'church beiii”’constructed 
on the same ^rand scailc' ol'proport ion, this max, |>crhaps, ”i\e 
\ on some idea \x hat a ma^nilicent pile tlic \\ holi' coml)ination 
t()rms. 'I'he nave of' the church is ‘2l:i feet in length; the- 
windows are large and nmm-rous, with sineral circular, or, as 
they are called, wheel windows, all hik'd with tlu- most brilliant 
diversity ol painted glass. 'I'lie choir is divided from the side- 
aisles, b\ richly-ciirvetl iind det'ply perlitnited sert'ens, con¬ 
taining subjects from the life of .John tiu' Ilaptist. 'I'he figures 
rt'presenLed are nearly the size of lift', and I'litirt'lx relit'vt'd 
fVtnn t'tich other; the whok' of tiu'se subjects are [taintt'd 
and gill. 

We saw in thi.s cathedral, ;i willit'ivd ht'iid, cox t'lt'd by a glass 
set in silxer, it is estet'ined b\ gootl C'tilholics, and dt'xout 
belit'vers in tlu; sanctity of rotten tt'eth and old bones, one of 
the most precious relics in France, as it is saitl to be the 
identical head of .John the llaptist himself. 'I'his head was found 
at the taking- of Constantino])le in 1201, and presented to the 
church of Amiens. If the scull could speak, it is not unlikely 
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that it would dc'claro its lia\ in^ once surmounted the shoulders 
of some (jreek ; Imt l)e that as it may, it is quite old and 
withered enough to make a vei’v <>()od ('atholic relic, bv no 
means unproductive to the cliurch, as von ])av something 1‘or 
looking at it. 'I’he jiriesl, who exhibited St. .Tohn’s head to us, 
did me the sino-idar iiivour ol’ oUerin^' permission that I ini^ht 
kiss (lie ^lass tliat covered i(. Upon my dc'clining the honour, 
he .shook his head, and looked at nu' with an air of great jiity ; 
but this was not the first time 1 have* bad similar permissions. 
In sonu' church in Brilannv a priest once showed me a 
dirtv scrap of dowlas, with an iissurance that it was a part 
of (he \drgin Marv’s shill, and begged me to kiss it for my 
soul’s sake. 

'Phis nobU' building liapjiily escajied destruction during the 
l{e\olution. by being designated as a teiujili' for (he godiU'ss 
of reason. 'Pile plan of Amiens cathedral was designed by a 
celebrated arcbitt'ct nanual Hubert Lusarches ; the first stone 
was laid A. 1). 1220, by Bishop Evrard, in the reign of Bhili]) 
Augustus. 'Plu'church was finished in llu' year 1288, but the 
great jiortal was not conqileted till tlu* end of (he 18th centurv. 
On tlu' 15(11 of August 1504, at tlii' Assuni[)tion of (he Virgin, 
the t'difice was dedicated to our Lady . La Sainte ^^ierg'e. The 
gresit portal is ((.inqiosed of three door-wavs, constructed be¬ 
neath de('j) vaulted arches, richly ornanu'iited with the finest 
(iothic carvings. The centre-door is called that of our Saviour, 
the entrance to the right, that of the Mother of God, and to 
the left, the gate of’ St. 'Pirmin the Martyr. Above the first, 
our Saviour is represented in the attitude of bestowing the 
benediction, surrounded by the twelve jqiostles, and trampling 
Sin, in the figures of’ a lion and a serpent, under his feet. The 
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Vir<iin appears al)ove the second entrance, also trampling upon a 
serpent; several subjects are likewise carved I’roin the Bible, 
representing the creation ol' the world, onr first parents, and 
various histories from the New rcstanient. Above the thirl^ 
gate is seen the statue of St. Tirmin. Tpon the front (devation 
ap])ear fourteen colossal statues of holv hishoi)s, and the figures 
of St. Doinice and .St. Denis: this last saint, as well as 
St. Tirmin, is represtaited carrving his head in his hands. On 
the whole, this jiorlal is })robably the fiiu-st in lairope. 'I’he 
facade of the cathedral is composed of thia-e exterior gallerie.s, 
which extend along the front of the building: In'tween the two 
first are placed, within niches, separated by cohiinns richly 
ornament('d, twenty-two colossal statues, said to be the 
figures of as many kings of I'rance, and that ('harlemagne is 
ilistinguished amongst them by bearing a globe. lJ|)on the 
point of the arch, inttMinediate of the great jxnlal, ap))ear.s 
St. JMichael, armed with a sword and buckler, ilestroving the 
aimed of darkness. 

Upon entering this magniticimt cathedral, wc perceived the 
two brazen tombs of the bishops Kvrard and Uodfrev, tiie 
founders of the church ; these monuments were originally 
jdaced in the nave of the building, hut thc-y were removed in 
1762, to their present situation, where' tiny are continually 
exposed to injury from the beggars, who take their seats upon 
them to .solicit alin.s. The view of the inU'rior of Amiens 
cathedral excites no less our astonishment than admiration; so 
magnificently imposing is the combination it presents. 

Caesar made Amiens the centre* of his operations against the 
Belgians; the city in his time hore the name of Samarobrive. 
There exists to this day the remains of a Homan encampment, 
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ubout tliroc miles from Amiens near tlie Somme. Sullv uives 
an account of the sie<fe carried on bv Henry tlie Fourth, of 
Navarre, to regain Amiens liom tlie Spaniards, wlio had taken 
possession of (he city. 

We continued our journey \es(erday morning, in company 
witli a French doctor, who was ^oin<f lor tlu' first time to visit 
England, a I'rench lady, an Irish oHicer, and an Irish j)riest. 
In the cabriolet of i1k> diligence were (wo voime; men, assumiiifi 
the character of f:ishional>le travellers to I’aris, hut whose 
accent and rustic mamu'rs, to^'etluT with se^•('ral ]>ertinen( 
remarks upon sheep, corn, and hay, hc'trayed their belon^in^ 
to the resjx'ctahh' ordi-r ol' Kentish I'armers. All the com|)anv. 
excepting' oursel\(‘s, had taken their places for Calais. 

'fhe I- r(‘nch doctor had f()rmc*d his ideas of Fuiflish p('oj)le 
from the ludicrous account I’illet, a countr\ nian ofhis, latelv 
publislu'd relati\t‘ to Enjilaiid ; and 1 vi'iily believi' he t'\|iects 
to find all the w(mien drinkin^i' braiub till they cannot see each 
othiM- after dinner, and all tlu' men murdering' (heir wives 
whenever tlu'v wish to ^i-t rid of (hem ; ;md (he ])oor eatinif np 
tiu' Hist colt tluw can catch, as a means ol’ lc)od, (he same as 
the vc'iy autlu'ntic travelk-r just nuMitioiU'd dec-lares the French 
prisoiUMs did Lord Cawdor’s horse' and saddle', while' that 
nohle'inan was talkiiiij to the' poor creature's in the prison. 

1 he Irish prie'st was a man of considerable talent, and, althomdi 
a follower of the church ol’ Rome', sj)e)ke' with a liheralitv of 
sentinu'nl ve'ry uncommon in perseuis of his pe'rsuasioji, (o 
which he unile'el the' live'ly jnanners and pe'culiar humour of his 
country, 'fhe oHict'r, a line ge'Utleman, “ spoke small, like a 
woman,” with so many delicate airs, that he se'emed as if he 
could not breathe the' common air ol all those' vul<>;ar wretches. 
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who had the misfortune of heiii" born below the atmosphere of 
fashionable life. To exhibit his own personal dignities and 
relative importance, he now and then,favoured us with some 
accounts of the successful smugglings of his friends, the Duchess 
ofsuch-an-one, or the Countess, his aiinl. 'I’hese names and 
recitals <ireatlv exalted him in the eves of the French lady : 
add to which, he was by far the best dressed person in the 
diligence; she turned upon liim, therefore, the whole battery of 
J’arisian gallantrv and charms. 

The fiirmers dt'U'rmined to enjoy French Ihirgimdy as long as 
tIu'V could, duty free, and amused themselves, during the journe\, 
with empt\ing a store of l)ott les (with which they had providently 
slocked a basket) in most jtotent lil)ationsto Hacchus. We dined 
at Al)beville; when crossing the water for Fngland became* the 
subject of conversation, we mentioned our intention of going by 
Houlogne, to avoid Calais, where the Fnglish troops wvvr eni- 
l)arking on their return from France. The ])riest suggested, 
in order that we should not part company, that all the party (as 
the full fare had been paid to C'alais) should join us in crossing 
bv lloulogue, and to this th(*y willingly assented. 'I'he Ke'utish 
farmers very civilly begged, as I was tlu* only English lady pre¬ 
sent, that 1 would be good enough to tell them what .swu/gg/cf/ 
•roods were allowed to jiass the custom-house,—au ordeal that 
api)eared to them su])ported by and terrible in all the strong 
arm of the law, fin* they had most j)lentiful stores of silk stock¬ 
ings, handkerchiefs, gloves, and ])erfumes; the stockings, they 
thought, might be passed by wearing half a dozen pair each, and 
stuffing the rc'st into their cravats; the gloves might be got riil 
of underneath the ham and butter in the basket, while the hand¬ 
kerchiefs would tie round their heads and necks ; but, what to do 
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with the perfumes, was a question of (louhlful import. The Irish 
officer winked at the company, as a signal for turning them out 
for a quiz; and atlvancing with a sort of dancing step towards the 
tall Kentish man, who looked as il’ he could eat uj) a dozen such 
flics at a meal,—“ My dear sir,” said he, “ if I might advise, such 
perjdexities will he easily s('t aside ; lor you had better even 
bestow the perfumes upon your hair, for certainly those brutes 
the custom-house officers have no respect for gentlemen, but will 
seize and incarcerate every bottle of your odoriferous scents.” 
“ That’s very good advice,” said thi“ priest ; “ for you’ll smell of 
your travels l<)r six Jiioiiths to come.” The officcT smiled com¬ 
placently, and the man of Kent stared, but dc'termined, if no other 
way remained, the perl’unu's had better b(‘ .so disposed of than fidl 
into the rapacious hands of an officer of the custom.s. This grave 
afl’air thus happily settled, we travelled on ])lea.santly enough, for 
the whole party seemed in ]>erfect satisfaction with themselves, 
and conse<|uently with their tieighbours. At midnight we stopt 
at Montreuil for .su])])er. The coiuluctc'ur of the diligence, as is 
usual in France', sat down at tiu' same table with the company, 
who p.aid l«)r his fare, and treateel him most liberally with w’ine. 
The Irish oflicer, who spoke h'rench with the same precise mea¬ 
surement that a haberilasher serves out a yard of ribband or a 
pennyw'orth of pins, to exhibit the a/itia/>hu acted a great conde¬ 
scension towards Monsieur le (ionducteur, and insisted he should 
sit next to him at table, 'Fhe repast eiidetl, the Knglish travel¬ 
lers were leaving the room, when the word “ Arrcicz!" ejaculated 
by the French lady, made them stop till she, the Doctor, and 
the conducteur, had stuffed their [)oekets with all the portable 
provisions that remained upon the table. We once more got into 
the diligence; the Irish priest soon talked himself fast asleep. 
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and most of the company put on their night-caps and followed his 
example. When we stopt at Boulogne, about five o’clock this 
morning, we were suddenly aroused by a violent altercation be¬ 
tween the conilucteiir and tin* Kentish heaux, which grew so loud, 
that it awakened the whole j)arty. Tlie jiriest, half asleej), 
j)opped his head out of the window, and askc'd the conducteur 
what was the matter; “ C'rs/ J/onsiciir (iod-dam ^ (jui vciil son 
passport," replied the I'renchman. We now ascertained, that the 
Kentish men had declared their intention to sto]) at Boulogne; 
and the conducteur refusing to give up their luggage, or their 
passports (which he held in his own possession), insisted they 
should go on to (alais, where their ])laces had been booked. 
The farmers .soon forgot all Parisian jl)[)perv, and, doubling their 
fists, threatened to give Monsieur a taste of English boxing, till 
he silenced them by declaring, if they chose to stop at Boulogne 
they might, but that he would carry their trunks and ])assports on 
to Calais.—“ Those brutal rustics,” said the t>tlicer, “ cannot do 
things in a gentleinanly way.” 'I'lie priest then interfered to 
makepeace, begging there might lx* no fighting amongst friends; 
and assuring the gi-nthnnen that the conducteur was too fimd of 
them to let them go so easily, and that the devil would always 
let a Trenchman have his own way , wlumever he ])layed the 
tyrant in great or small life. We <pntteil the party, leaving them 
still in wrath; the conducteur insolently triumphing in having 
gained his point, and the Kentish men swearing, in plain Engli.sh, 
what a sound drubbing they would have given the fellow, if he 
had not unluckily held their jiassports. 


* 'I’he term of Monsieur (lod-dam, as a favourite expression of contumely witli 
llie Ureneli towards the English, will be tuiniliar in the remembrance of the English 
traveller in Eranee. 
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J)(»vcr, Novc'inlicr IJitli, IxlS. 

'I'nANK («<)(!, niy dear motlit'r, we are once more safely arrived in 
England. I shall disj)atcli my parcc‘1 for you to-night, and to¬ 
morrow morning we go to Canterhui-y ; the day after I liope lor 
the ltapj)iness of mec'ting you all in good health. ^Ve should 
have (piitted Dover this evening, but the custom-house t)tlicers 
detain us here, our trunks not having yet passed the ordeal of 
their merciless hands; this will occasion a tiresome delay, for 1 
am im))atient till I once more meet my dearest parents. 

We left Boulogne this morning, in a vessel that was hired to 
convey an East Indian lady and her numerous retinue to I)o\er. 
It was lucky tin* ca])taln took us on hoard ; for we came down 
too lat«* to (‘inhark in the n'gular packet, which was already under 
full sail, out at sea. And who think you this East-lndian should 

l)e, hut your old actjuaintance ]Mrs. 1*-: as I had not seen her 

since my infancy, .and she appeared so strange a mixture of an 
eastern queen and a French co(iuette. 1 felt no sort of inclin¬ 
ation to renew the actpiaintance. 

The ])assage from Boulogne to Dover proved exceedingly rough 
and disagreeable. ^Ve remained on deck, to avoid the sick party 

below. Mrs. P-soon lost all her tine airs, and looked as 

sorry a compound of mortality, as the meanest of her domestics. 
I coidd not choose but admire the gallatUry and attention evinced 
towards the invalids, by a Frenchman, who was steward on board 
the vessel. 
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We had no sooner got within sight of the bold aaod projecth^ 
white clifis of Dover^ than the pilot declared, that, in conse> 
quence of the sea running so high, he could not take us over the 
bar into the harbour, and that we must wait till a boat came off 
to carry the passengers on shore. The annunciation of \emg 
near land aroused the whole party, who, in spite of illness, 
crawled, with tottering steps upon therdeck, in ord^ to distribute 
amongst the female servants, the trinkets and French shawls that 
belonged to their mistress, who appeared in absolute constern¬ 
ation, at the terrific idea of the custom-house officers. Her coun¬ 
tenance, already livid from illness, turned yet more pallid with 
apprehension; and her distress was considerably augmented, when 
the boat came along-side to take us all a-shore. The waves 
ran so high, that at one moment it was dashed up against the 
vessel, and the next carried away from it by the force of the 

waters. Poor Mrs. P-’s whole attention seemed painfully 

divided between her anxiety lest her child should be tumbled 
overboard in getting into the boat, or lest her^fine French rings 
should be seized by the officers. She alternately called out to the 
sailors to take care of her child, — and the next minute inquired 
something about the officers, and then immediately turned towards 
the palm of her hand the brilliants of her rings, lest they should 
attract observation,—again calling out to take care of the infant. 
Her complicated distress, and excessive anxiety about both her rings 
and her child, appeared so great, that I was doubtful whether the 
seizure of the former would not have given her as much pain as 
the drowning of the latter. We got, however, safely into Dover, 
where I am truly rejoiced at again meeting so many English faces, 
and am absolutely barbarous enough to receive more enjoyment 
from the pleasing comfort of a neat English inn, and a good warm 
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coal fire, than from half the fine sights in France, during our long 
absence firom home. 1 have seen much to interest the observer, 
both of art, character, and national peculiarity j and I return with 
a sincere and augmented love of my own country, the real value 
of whnch is best appreciated by a residence abroad. France is 
very well, to be visited; but this is the country to live in. I 
cannot describe the delight' I feel in being once more in my own 
land, and from henceforth I will set it down in my prayers, to 
thank God that I was born in England. Adieu ! in a short time 
we shall meet: I have many things to tell you, that I trust will 
afford you some amusement in their relation ; but none will be 
half so earnestly expressed, as the assurance that I am, my dear 
mother, ever most affectionately Yours, 

A. E. S. 


THE END. 


PrinMd bj A. (ad B. 
Motm-Sintt, J 






